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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY 
118 W. Jackson Bivd., Ghicago, Ill. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
75 cents a year, in the United States of America, 
(except Chicago, where it is $1.00), and Mexico; 
in Canada 8 cents; and in all other countries in 
the Postal Union, 25 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is 
paid. For instance, ** dec09”’* on your label shows 
that it is paid to the end of December, 1909. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, 
but change the dateon your wrapper-label, which 
shows that the money has been received and 
credited. 





Advertising Rate, per figate Line, 156. 
14 limes make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS: 

3 times l4c a line 9 times llc a line 

Gg ” eo * 12 “ (lyr.) 10c a line 
Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 
Goes to press the 6th of each month. 
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: 
National Bee-Keepers’ Associ 
Objects of the Association. 
1st.—To promote the interests of its members. 
24.—To protect and defend its members in their 
awful rights. 
8d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 


Genera! Manager and Treasurer — ; ; 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 





ga If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
publishers of the American Bee Journal. 





“Songs of Beedom” 

This is a pamphlet, 6x9 inches, con- 
taining 10 songs (words and music) 
written specially for bee-keepers, by 
Hon. Eugene Secor, Dr. C. C. Miller, 
and others. They are arranged for either 
organ or piano. The list includes the 
following: “Bee-Keepers’ Reunion 
Song;” “The Bee-Keeper’s Lullaby ;” 
“The Hum of the Bees in the Apple- 
Bloom;” “The Humming of the Bees;” 
“Buckwheat Cakes and Honey;” “Do: 
Happy Bee-Man;” “Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention Song;” “The Busy, Buzzing 
Bees:” “Spring-Time Joys;” and “Con- 
vention Song.” The pamphlet is mailed 
for 25 cents, or sent with the American 
Bee Journal one year—both for only 
go cents. Send all orders to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, 118 W. Jackson, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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WE ARE NOW 
Booking Queen-Orders for 1909 


$4.00 for 6 queens; $2.10 for 3; or 75c for™ 


standart [allan QUEBI-Bee 


For a number of years we have been sending out to bee-keep- 
ers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens, purely mated, and 
all right in every respect. Here is what afew of those who re- 
ceived our Queens have to say about them: 


What They Say of Our Queens 


GEORGE W. YoRK & CoO.:—The two queens received of yo i 

3 v ) =? u some > 
ago are tine. ‘They are good breeders, and the workers are showine [oi 
1 introduced them among black bees, and the bees are nearly yellow now 
and are doing good work. A.W. SWAN 

Nemaha, Co., Kan., July 15, 1905. i 


hee 


GEORGE W. YorRK & Co.:—After importing queens for 15 
‘ aK & 2 5 years you have 
sent me the best. She keeps 9 Langstroth frames fully occupies to date. 
and, although I kept the hive well contracted, to force them to swarm. they 
have never built a queen-cell, and will put up 100 pounds of honey if the 











tiow lasts this week. 
Ontario, Canada, July 22, 1905. a 
be 
GEORGE W. YORK & Co.:—The queen I bought of you has prov 
" en a g000 
One, and hus given me some of my best colonies. q r 
Washington Co., Va., July 22, 1905. — re 
shh 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co.:—The queen I received of youaf 
came through U.K., and | want to say that sheisa beauty. I aol Ae 
introduced her into acolony which had been queeniess for 2 days. She 
was accepted by them, and has gone to work nicely. I am highly pleased 
with her and your promptness in filling my order. My father, who is an old 
pony map ory prencunees a soe ~<- You will hear from me again when | 
eed of something in the bee-line. . BE. ) ° 
Marion Co., L., July 13, ae Sees 


We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and continue there- 
after, on the plan of ‘‘ first come first served.’? The price of one 
= our U — — alone is 75 cents, or with the monthi 
; merican Bee Journal one year—both for $1.20. Three Queeus 
(without Journal) would be $2 10, or 6 for $4.00. Full instructions for introducing om sent 
with each Queen, being printed on the underside of the address-card on the mailing-cage. Yuu 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine Standard-Bred Quecns. 


Address, GEORGE W. YORK @ CO., 118 W. Jackson, Chicago. Ill, 











Lewis Bee-ware Shipped Promptly 
Send for Catalog 
Pure Italian Bees, in Up-to-date Hives, and Queens, For Sale. 
ARND HONEY & BEE-SUPPLY CO. (Not Inc.) H. M. Arnd, Proprietor, 


Successors to YORK HONEY & BEE-SupPLy Co., 191-193 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill 











Long Distance Telephone, North 1559 











| Ritemnes*s Comb Foundation 


Is the Best. Not because we say so, but because the Bees prefer 
it to other makes. 


Dittmer’s Process is Dittmer’s 


It has built its Reputation and established its Merits, on its own 
Foundation and its own Name. 


We make a Specialty of Working Wax into Founda- 
tion for Cash. 


Write for free catalog and prices on full Line of 
Supplies. 





- GUS DITTMER CO., Augusta, Wis, 
ir eremeeeeemminneeeemeeneneeeetintieene neni ee 
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ROOTS GOODS 


\re money-savers. We have a full line 


of Supplies, {Bees, aoe ete., and 


‘an supply you with anything in the 


BEE-LINE 


Queens any quantity. Tested, $1.00; 
Untested, 75c each. 4Atf 


Rea Bee & Honey Go., 
Reynoldsville, Pa. 


Bred from superior golden stock last sea- 
son; now ready to mail. Their bees are 
hustlers and beauties. These breeders are 
as good as money can buy. They are simply 
fine. Their beesare very gentle to handle— 
$5.00 to $10. 00 each ; untested queens ready to 
mail after April 15. Golden and leather or 
three-banded stock. Our long experience 
as a queen-breeder is a guarantee that our 
quests ay as good as the best. Untested, 
$1.00; 6 for $5.00; 12 for $9.00; tested, $1. 50 ; 
select tested, $2. ‘50: best, $5.00. This season’s 
rearing. Write for prices on a large number. 


T.S. HALL, “*“ 


Jasper, Pickens Co., Ga. 
i Will Send You 
Money-Saving Prices on Bee-Supplies 


If you will send me list of goods wanted. 
No harm done if prices don’t suit. I buy in 
car-load lots and sell in any quantity. I be- 
lieve | have the largest and most complete 
stock in Illinois, if not in the West. ‘A trial 
order or a visit here will convince any one. 
Eggs of B Rock, White Wyandotte, 
Brown Leghorn—at $1.00 per 16. vat. free. 
Bees for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


H. S. DUBY, St. Anne, Ill. 


FOR SALE 


100 colonies of Italian and Carniolan bees 
in &frame 1%-story hives, all in good con- 
dition. Hives are nearly all new. One col- 
ony, $5.50; five or more, $5.00 each. One 
empty super goes with each hive. Enquire 
with stamp. 


WM. J. HEALY, Mineral Point, Wis. 


WHAT-- WHERE--WHEN 
How--Now 


Send for my 12-page circular of Ital- 
ian and Caucasian queens. Safe in- 
structions for the novice on how to 
introduce queens go with each order. 
Worth $$$ to you. 4Atf 


A. D. D. Wood, Box 61, Lansing, Mich. 


Man to assist in small apiary 
Wanted near Littleton, New Hamp- 
shire, and to work in garden. Must be clean 
and good tempered, good character and 
habits, and have had experience with bees. 
State experience, references, and amount 
wages required, Address 
Glessner, 237 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Westwood Red-Clover Queens 
A New York customer writes, “I have 

tried queens from a good many breeders, 

but yours are far aheadofthemall.” 4A4t 


HENRY SHAFFER, 2860 Harrison Ave., Sta. L., Cincinnati, 0. 























Blue prints of 20 artistic 
House Plans — houses, costing from 
$1250 to $4500, for 25 cen 
Ehlers & Son, Xronitects, Carthage, ‘Mo. 





Italian Bees 
Queensand Nuclei Full Colonies and Nuclei 








Choice Home-bred and Im- 
ported Stock. All Queens 
Reared in Full Colonies. 











Prices for April 


One Tested Queen.. ve $ 
One Select Tested Queen 

One Breeder Queen.. 

One Comb Nucleus—no ( Queen 


wiasieer 


Safe arrival guaranteed. For price on 
larger quantities and description of each 
grade of Queens send for Catalog. All 
Queens by return mail. A limited quantity 
of Comb Foundation. Send for sample. 


J. L. STRONG 


204 E. Logan St.,- CLARINDA, IOWA, 





Larger Profits in 
Comb Honey with 
less labor by using 
Bachmann’s Patent 
Super—the only su- 
per that has so 
greatly reduced 
time, labor and 
storage space in 
the production of 
comb honey. Super 
complete for eight- 
frame hive, 75 cts. 
Cc. Bachmann, 
G uelph, Ont., Canada. 


Mott’s Strain of Italians 


o Work red clover and other deep blooms. 
Hardy and gentle. Untested,75c. (Guaran- 
teed, $1.00. Tested, $1.25. Golden Queens 
for the same price. Leaflet, ‘“ Safe Plans of 
Introduction,” I5c. Also “ Rapid Increase,” 
1Sc. Or copy of each, 25c. 4A6t 


E. E. MOTT, Glenwood, Mich. 


Western Headquarters 





Send for circular. 











My stock of goods is the largest and 
most complete carried in the West, and 
with car-loads continually being added, 
I am in position to meet every want of 
the bee-keeper with promptness and 
satisfaction. 


We sell Root’s Goods here at Des 
Moines, Iowa, at Root’s factory 
prices, wholesale and retail. Send 
for catalog to-day, or send us a list of 
the goods you need and we will name 
you prices according to quantity, by 
letter. Address, 4A3t 


Joseph Nysewander, 


565 & 567 W. 7th Street, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


FOR SALE 


25 strong colonies of Italian Bees in 10-frame 
hives. Cc. H. KLICK, 


Hampshire, Ill. 
Used United States Postage 
Wanted— Seompe. We pay the highest 
market prices for stam pe of all denominations. 


Send 7c for Price List id. 
POSTAL RECORD, C- 11, Ripley, Mont. 

















—ITALIAN BEES— 


FOR SALE 


We offer for delivery any time after April 
15, full colonies of Italian Bees, in 8-frame 
hives, at $7.00 per colony, including queen; 
or in lots of 5or more colonies, at $6.50 each. 


Nuclei—3-frame, with queen, at $3.0 each: 
or in lots of Sor more, $3.25 each. Nucleus 
orders to be filled about May 10. 


The above prices are f.ob. express, ship 
ping point 100 miles west of Chicago. Or 
ders filled in rotation. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 W. Jackson Bivd., - Chicago, lil. 


MILLER’S 
Superior Italian Queens 


By return mail after June Ist or your 
money back. Bred from best Red 
Clover working strains in U.S. No 
better hustlers, gentle, and winter ex- 
cellent. Untested, from my three- 
banded Superior Breeder—1, $1.00: 
5, $5.00; 12, $9.00; after July Ist, 1, 
7S5c; 6, $4.00; 12, $7.50. Special price 
on 50 or more. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Circulars free. 4Atf 


Isaac F. Miller, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY 


Has the latest report of all the best work in 
practicalentomology. Articles upon apicul- 
ture by national authorities appear in it. If 
you wish the best entomological jourral for 
the practical man,subscribe for it. $2a year. 


E. DWIGHT A ao Business Mer., 
DURHAM, N. H. 











BIG BARGAIN SALE 


on Bee-Supplies 


I have bought all the bee-supplies and 
machines of the Minneapolis Wood and 
Machinery Co. Send mea list of what you 
need, and get the right price. Also Adel, 
Carniolan, Italian, and Caucasian Queens. 

CHAS. MONDENG, 4Atf 
160 Newton Ave. N., Minneapolis, Mian. 





of my Famous Read 


Clover and Golden 
Stock. Untested, We 
each; Select-Untest- 
ea. 75c each; Tested, 


1 each. Nuclei- si 
pers frome. without queen. 4: 


. ROSS, 1709 Upper 2d St., Evansville, “y 


Alsike — Seed 


Also small and large Red, Alfalfa, and 
Timothy Seed, for sale. Choice seed. Write 
for prices. 

Catalog Apiarian Supplies Free. 2A3t 


F. A. SNELL, 
Milledgeville, - * 





Illinois 





























SPECIAL CLUBBING 








In Connection With The 


ano PREMIUM OFFERS 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Sample copies free to help you interest your friends and get subscriptions. If you willsend us names of your neighbors or 
friends we will mail them sample copies free. After they have received their copies, with a little talk, you can get some to sub- 
scribe and so either get your own subscription free or receive some of. the useful premiums below. They’re worth getting. We 


BEE-KEEPERS’ NOVELTY 
POCKET-KNIFE 


Your name and address put 
on one side of the handlé as 
shown in cut, and on the 
other side pictures of a 
queen-bee, a worker, 
and a_ drone. The 
handle is celluloid 
and transparent, 
through which is 
seen your name. 
If you lose this 
knife it can be re- 
turned to you, or 
serves to identify 
yor if you happen 
o be injured fatal- 
ly, or are uncon- 
scious. Cut is exact 
size. Be sure to 
write exact name 
and address. Knife 
delivered intwo 
weeks. Price of knife 
alone, postpaid, $1.25, 
With year’s subscrip- 
tion, $1.75. 
Free for 4 
new 75c sub- 
scriptions. 











*O ‘3S TTIAASNOH 


BEE-KEEPERS’ 
GOLD-NIB 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


A really good 
pen. As far 
as true use- 
fulness goes 
is equal to any 
any of th 
higher- priced, 
m u c h -adver- 
tised pens. If 
you pay more It’s 
name _  you’re 
charged for. The 
Gold Nib is guar- 
anteed l4 arat 
gold, Iridium point- 
ed. The holder is 
_. hard rubber, hand- 
somely finished. The cover fits 
snugly,and can’t slip off because 
it slightly wedges over the barrel 
at either end This pen is non- 
leakable It is very easily cleaned, 
the pen-point and feeder being 
guickly removed, Tne simple 
feeder gives a uniform supply of 
ink to the pen-point without drop- 
ping blotting or spotting. Every 
ee-keeper ought to carry one in 
his vest-pocket. Comes in_box 
with directions and filler. Each 





pen peeacentood. Here shown two- 
thirds actual size. 

Price alone, postpaid, $1.25. With 
ayear’s subscription, $1.75. Given 


free for 4 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. 





MONETTE 
QUEEN-CLIPPING 
DEVICE 


The Monette Queen- 
Clipping Device is a 
fine thing for use in 
eatching and clipping 
Queens’ wings. Four 
and one-half inches 
high. It is used by 
many bee-keepers, 
Full printed directions 
sent with each one. 





Price alone, post- 
paid, 25 cents. Witha 
year’s subscription, 90 
cents. Given free for sending 23 
one new subscription at 75 cents. Size. 








IDEAL HIVE-TOOL 


A special tool invent- 
ed by a Minnesota 
bee-keeper,adapt- 
ed for prying up 
supers and for 
general work 
around the api- 
ary, Made of 
malleable iron, 8% 
inches long. The 
middie part is1 1-16 
inches wide and 7-32 
thick. The smaller 
end is 1% _ inches 
long, % inch wide, 
and 7-32 thick, end- 
ing like a screw- 
driver. The larger 
end is wedge-shaped 
having a sharp,semi- 
circular edge, mak- 
ing it almost perfect 
for prying up cov- 
ers, supers, etc., as 
it does not mar the 
wood. Dr. Miller, 
who has used it sinc 
1903 says, Jan. 7, 1907; 
* [think as much o 
the tool as ever.” 
Price alone, post- 
paid, 40 cents. ith 
a year’s subscrip- 
tion,$1.00. Given free 
for 2 new subscrip- 
tions at 75c each. 


*azIs [enzO8 J[eYy AWOVXY 








PREMIUM QUEENS 


Tuese are untested, stan- 
dard-bred Italian Queens, 
reports of which have 
been highly satisfactory. 
They are active breeders, 
and produce good work- 
ers. 

Sent only after May ist. 
Orders booked any time 
for queens. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed, 
Price, 75 cents each, 
6 for $4.00, or 12 for 
$7.50. One queen 
with a year’s sub- 
scription, $1.20. 
Queen free for 3 new 75c subscriptions. 












HUMOROUS BEE POST-CARDS 


8 Ss. Se 2 
Tis O wont rou BEE mr HONEY 
Sal ANO CHEER THIS LONELY HEART? 
FoR 1 WOULD HUG YOU ALL THE TIME 


AND WE WOULD NEVER PART 


} : a y, We 
ae S= 
A TH) Cat ey OY me tS a ee Ape 


A“ Teddy Bear” on good terms with 
everybody, including the beesswarming 
out of the old-fashioned “skep.”’_ Size 
3%x5%, printed in four. colors. Blank 
space 1%x3inches for writing. Prices—3 
postpaid, 10 cents; 10 for 25 cents, Ten 
with a year’s subscription, 90 cents. Six 
given free for one new 75c subscription. 








give you a year’s subscription free for sending us two new subscriptions at 75 cents each. 










BOOKS FOR BEE-KEEPERS 


Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. 0, 
C. Miller.—334 pages,bound in handsome cloth, 
with gold letters and design, illustrated with 
112 beautiful half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. 
Miller. It is a good, new story of successful 
bee-keeping by one of the masters, and shows 
in minutest detail just how Dr. Miller does 
things with bees. Price alone, $1.00. Witha 
year’s subscription, $1.50. Given free for 3 
new subscriptions at 15 cents each. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, by W. Z. Hutch- 
inson.—The authoris a practical and helpful 
writer. 330 pages; bound in cloth, beautifully 
illustrated. Price alone, $1.20. ith a year’s 
subscription, $1.70. Given free for new 
subscriptions at 75 cents each. 


ABC &X YZ of Bee Culture, byA. I, 
& E. R. Root.—Over 500 pages describing 
everything pertaining to the care of honey- 
bees. 400 engravings. Bound in cloth, price 
alone, $1.50. ith a year’s subscription, $2.00, 
Given free for 6 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. 

Scientifi ueen-Rearing, as Practically 

pplied, by G. M. Doolittle.-How the ver 

est queens are_ reared. ound in clot 
and illustrated. Price alone, $1.0. With a 
year’s subscription, $1.50. Given free foré 
new subscriptions at 75 cents each. In leath- 
erette binding, pesee alone, 75 cents. Witha 
year’s subscription, $1.25. Given free for 2 
new subscriptions at 75 cents each. 


Beo-Reeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—This book is in- 
structive, helpful, interesting, thoroughly 
practical and scientific. It also contains anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. 544 pages, 295 
illustrations. Bound in cloth. Price alone, 

.20. With a year’s subscription, $1.70. Given 

ree for4 new subscriptions at 75 cents each, 


Lan oth on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic has been entirely 
rewritten. Fully illustrated. No apiarian 
library is complete without this standard 
work by ‘‘The Fatherof American Bee-Oul- 
ture.” 520 pages, bound in cloth. Price 
alone, $1.20. itha year’s apoer gee. $1.70. 
Given free for 4 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. 

**The Honey-Money Stories.’’—A_ 64- 
page booklet on. many short, bright 
stories interspersed with facts and interest- 
ing items about honey. The manufactured 
comb-honey misrepresentation is contradict- 
edin two items, each occupying a ee. 
Has 33 fine illustrations of apiaries or apiarian 
scenes. It also cantains 3 bee-songs. This 
booklet should be placed in the hands of 
everybody not familiar with the food-value of 
honey, for its main object is to interest peo- 
ple ia honey as a daily table article. Price 25 
cents. Witha year’s subscription, % cents, 
Given free for one new subscription at 75c. 

Three copies for 50 cents: or the 3 witha 
year’s subscription, $1.00; ur the 3 copies 
given free for 2 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. 

Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer, is a bee-keepers’ handbook of 
138 pages, which is just what our German 
friends will want. It ‘is fully illustrated and 
neatly bound in cloth. Price alone, $1.00. 
With a year’s subscription, $1.50. iven 
free for 3 new subscriptions at 75 cents each. 


THE EMERSON BINDER 


A stiff board outside like a book-cover with 
cloth back. Will hold easily 3 volumes (36 
numbers) of the American Bee Journal. 
Makes reference easy, preserves copies from 
loss, dust and mutilation, Price postpaid, 75 
cents, With a year’s ouhecripeen, $1.25. 
Given free for 3 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. 


WwooD BINDER 


Holds 3 volumes. Has wood back but no 
covers. Price, postpese, 20 cents. With a 
year’s subscription 80 cents. Given free 
for one new subscription at 75 cents. 


BEE-HIVE CLOCK 


A few of these handsome “ bronze-metal” 
clocks left. Base 1042 inches wide by 9% inches 
high. Design is a straw skep with clock face 
in middle. Keeps excellent time, durable and 
reliable. Weight. boxed, 4 powads, You pay 
express charges. Price $1.50. With a year’s 
subscription, $2.0. Given free for 6 new 
subscriptions at 75 cents each, 














SEND ALL ORDERS TO THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 118 W. Jackson, Chicago, IIl. 
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Rendering Wax in an Oven 


Very commonly there are more ways 
than one of doing a thing, and one of 
the ways may be bad while another 
good. In that excellent work, “Wax 
Craft,” the author very properly says 
that extracting wax in an oven can not 
be recommended, because of too great 
heat, as the temperature should in no 
case exceed 172 degrees. Evidently he 
has in mind that the oven door will be 
closed, and one can readily see the 
great danger of going beyond 172. But 
there is another way of extracting in 
an oven that may be commended to 
those who have only a small quantity to 
render. as follows: 


Take a dripping-pan with one corner 
split open; put it in the oven with the 
split corner projecting out so that the 
melted wax as it drips from the open 
corner may fall into a dish set beneath 
to catch it. Something must be put 
under the inside to raise it, so the melt- 
ed wax shall flow outward. As wax 
melts at 143 degrees, it runs out before 
any danger of reaching 172 degrees, 
thus doing away with Mr. Cowan’s ob- 
jection. 

For cappings and bur-combs the oven 
serves a good purpose, but, like the solar 
extractor, leaves in old combs some wax 
that can be got out by a press. 


—— o——— 


Our Question-Box and Its Limitation. 


The many expressions of appreciation 
f the question-box leave no doubt as 
to its serving well the purpose for which 
it is intended. Occasionally, however, 


some one expresses disappointment be- 
cause he has watched in vain for the 
clearing up of some point upon which 
he is in doubt. He seems to have some 
vague idea that the question-box is in- 


tended to give light upon all knotty 
points, whether any question is asked 
about them or not. He ought hardly to 
expect a question to be answered that 
is not asked, and he may wait a long 
time before some one else asks the par- 
ticular question he desires answered. 
“If you don’t see what you want, ask 
for it.” 

Every subscriber to the American Bee 
Journal is at liberty to make use of the 
question-box without any charge what- 
ever. But there is one limitation. The 
question-box is not intended to take the 
place of a bee-book, or book of instruc- 
tion, onlv to supplement it. Suppose 
John Smith says, “Does the old queen 
or the young one go with the swarm?” 
“How do you transfer a colony from a 
box-hive?” with a number of other 
questions equally elementary. If any of 
his questions are cut out, and he is told 
that they are answered in the bee-books, 
he feels aggrieved, and says, “I pay my 
subscription in full and am entitled to 
answers to any questions I may ask. 
I don’t propose to be held up and forced 
to pay out extra money for a bee-book.” 
But suppose his questions are all fully 
answered. A year or so later he finds 
the same questions are repeatedly asked 
by other beginners, and John Smith is 
likely to say: “What is the sense of 
having space taken up each month with 
questions that have been asked over 
and over again? I pay for my paper, 
and would like to get something for my 
money.” 

There are certain things that every 
beginner is likely to want to know— 
must know, if he would be successful— 
and a bee-book is written for the ex- 
press purpose of telling him these things. 
If John Smith, when he first becomes 
a subscriber, should object to what he 


calls being forced into buying a book, 
he might be answered, “It would be 
hard to do you a greater favor than to 
get you to procure such a book, for in 
it you will find answered the greater 
number of questions that you will want 
to ask, and a good many others that you 
ought to ask but will not think of ask- 
ing. Then there will be other questions 
that will occur to you that are not an- 
swered in the book, and such questions 
will always be welcomed by the ques- 
tion-box. It would not be a difficult 
task to occupy space in each number 
with questions that are answered in 
every book of instruction upon bee- 
keeping; but it is for your future pro- 
tection against space being thus wasted 
that you are now urged to inform your- 
self on these elementary points through 
the study of some one of the books.” 


Washing Honey-Cans 


Allen Latham, in Gleanings, protests 
vigorously against putting honey in new 
cans first without washing the cans, 
saying : 

These cans are made by men the vast ma- 
jority of whom chew tobacco. TI hese cans have 
all their seams wiped with a vile brush wet 
with a solution of zine chloride (a poisonous 
salt.) They are all made from tin which, 
though for the most part largely handled by 
machinery, is frequently touched L 4 men with 
grimy hands—hands befouled wt dirt dis- 
tasteful to eye and taste. With all justice to 
these workers, does Mr. Burnett think that one 
of them would wash off the spot if he by chance 
spat tobacco juice upon the inner surface of a 
tin can, when that inner surface was only the 
side of a sheet of tin? 

When a can is emptied, he thinks it 
should be thoroughly washed, so that 
no daub of honey left may injure the 
can. Editor Root thinks that while this 
may be true for climates like that of 
Mr. Latham, near the sea-shore, for in- 
land localities the case may be different. 

Mr. Latham says a honey-can should 
be entirely filled with honey, for if any 
air-space is present it will injure the 
honev if left till the next summer. 


‘Wax Craft’”—A Unique Book 


Mr. T. W. Cowan has again done a 
service to bee-keeping by writing a book 


telling “all about beeswax, its history, 
oreduadicn, adulteration, and commer- 
cial value.’ The book, entitled “Wax 


Craft,” contains 172 pages, 7 by 5 inch- 
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wit lear, Open print; with 17 full 
In4 . let } 
page plates, each plate having one to 4 
Hlustration 
fhe first chapter, “Historical,” con- 
ains much that is novel to the average 


bee-keeper, and interesting as well. Per 


haps every one is familiar with the use 
of wax in modeling, but not every one 
knows that at one time it played an 
important part in painting. 

Beeswax lent its aid to magic and en 
chantment. When young folks tire of 
telling fortunes by the grounds in a tea 
cup, they might return to the former 
use of wax. “Divination by dropping 
molten wax into water was in ancient 
times called ‘ceromancy, the various 
shapes assumed by the dropping of the 
liquid wax as it fell upon the surface 
of the cold water and became solid de 
termining whether the omen was to be 
1 happy or unhappy one.” 

in some countries “a lighted wax 
candle placed in a basket was floated 
on the water near to the spot where the 


body of a drowned person was supposed 
to lie, it being believed that the candle 

vould remain stationary over the 
corpse.” 


“In Germany and other countries the 
shape of that portion of the body of 
persons affected by disease was molded 
in wax and placed in the church with 
the conviction that in this way recovery 
would be ensured.” 

\s to one mooted point, Mr. Cowan 
says: “Wax cannot be produced at all 
times, but its secretion is voluntary, and 
for its production a temperature of 
from &7 degrees to 98 degrees Fahr. is 
required.” 

Mr. Cowan says sulphur fumes de 
stroy the eggs and larve of the bee 
moth. In this country it is pretty gen 
erally understood that sulphur fumes 
have little or no effect upon the eggs, 
bisulphide of carbon being much mor: 
effective. 

Here is a paragraph taken from the 
chapter on wax rendering, page 56, that 
is packed very full of information: 


The melting of con ibs can be done either by 
the heat of the sun’s rays, or with boiling 
water, or by steam. But only rain or river 


water is suitable for the pyrpose, and no 
other should be used, seeing that well water, 
if hard, is liable to cause wax to turn brown in 
color. Time in water also unites wth the fatty 


acid of wax, saponifying it, so that, after cool 
ing, wax rendered with hard water has on the 
under side spongy, greyish mass. When 
rain or river water is not available, vinegar 


or a small quantity of sulphuric acid should be 
put into the water, just sufficient to neutralize 


the lime Copper vessels are preferable, but 
if not available, iron ones can be used, but 
they should be first heated and rubbed with 
a piece of mutton-fat, which not only pre- 
vents the acid from attacking the iron, but 


the latter will not afterwards discolor the wax 
It should also be noted that the nearer to the 
melting point at which all melting operations 

re performed the finer will be the product, a 
high temperature destroying both the color and 
iroma of the wax produced.”’ 

The last chapter of the book con- 
ains 110 recipes in which wax is used, 
followed by a very full index. 

lo any one who desires to make his 
apicultural library more nearly complete 
by adding to it a monograph on this 
practical subject, “Wax Craft” is heartily 
commended. It is mailed for $1.00 in 
this country. 

= 
Equalizing Colonies 
The beginner who has been told that 


it is a good thing in spring to equalize 


colonies may do a lot of harm by it. 
Suppose he has a colony that has 4 
frames of brood, and 2 others with one 
trame each. He takes 2 frames of 
brood from the strongest colony, and 
gives one of them to each of the others 
Now they are equalized, each of the 3 
colonies having 2 frames of brood each. 
Che 2 weaker colonies will be benefited, 
but the combined benefit to the two will 
be overbalanced by the harm done to 
the stronger colony. 

30 long as no colony has more than 
4 frames of brood, no equalizing should 
be done. When a colony has 5 or more 
frames of brood, all but 4 may be taken 
away. Then give a frame of the re 
moved brood to each colony that has 3 
frames of brood, letting the weaker ones 
wait. When there are no colonies with 
3 frames of brood, then give I or 2 
frames of brood to each colony that 
has frames of brood. When there are 
no longer any stronger ones to help, 
then give one, 2, or 3 frames to the 
weakest. 

Nothing has been said about giving 
hees with the brood, but that is a matter 
of the first importance. Also there may 
be big mischief done if bees are not 
given in the right way. Give a frame 
of brood without any bees, to a colony 
having already as much brood as _ its 
bees can cover, and it means merely the 
loss of so much brood. Take from a 
strong colony 3 frames of¢ brood with 
adhering bees, and give it to a weakling 
having only one or 2 frames of brood, 
and it’s pretty sure guess that the queen 
of the weakling will be killed. 

So the adhering bees must be given 
with the brood, and too great a propor 
tion of strange bees must not be given 
at a time. If a colony has 3 frames of 
brood, it is safe to give another with 
adhering bees, without any precaution. 
Even with 2 frames of brood it may be 
safe to give an additional frame of 
brood. After a day or two, another 
frame of brood may be given without 
endangering the queen. 

If queenless bees are given with the 
brood, then there is little danger of the 
queen being hurt, no matter how many 
frames of brood with adhering bees are 
given. In an apiary of considerable 
size, brood with adhering bees may be 
taken from all the strong colonies (of 
course it goes without saying that care 
must be taken not to take the queen 
with the bees), leaving at least 4 frames 
of brood in each strong colony, and all 
the brood and bees thus taken may be 
put in a hive on a new stand, if neces 
sary piling up 2, 3, or more stories high. 
\lthough some bees will return to their 
old homes, plenty will remain to take 
good care of the brood. A day or more 
later these frames of brood and bees 
may be distributed wherever needed; 
and being queenless they will not endan 
ger the queen, no matter if given to the 
weakest colonies. 3esides, fewer of 
them will return than would if they 
were queenright bees 

There is, however, a way of strength 
ening with brood without any bees, al 
though more troublesome. Exchange a 
frame of brood in a strong colony for 
one in a weakling, giving the weakling 
a frame of sealed brood for one that 
is mostly unsealed, and the weakling is 
strengthened. This suggests that in all 


cases of taking brood from strong col- 
onies to help the weak, it may be well 
to select the ripest brood. 


aeteaee 
Getting Good Queen-Cells 

Homer W. Burke gives the following 
plan for securing good queen-cells of 
best stock, in the Canadian Bee Journal: 

During a honey-flow go to a colony that aa 
proven to be one of the best in the yard and 
remove a frame out of the center and replace 


it with a frame with only a starter in, say 


about 2 inches deep. Leave this starter in for 


2 or 3 days until the queen has started lay- 


ing nicely in it. Now remove this frame and 
put it in the center of a colony that is pre- 
paring to swarm, as they can generally be 
found at this time of year; or even better 
would be if you had a colony that is super- 
seding their queen, and remove one of the 
center frames from it, also cutting out all 
queen-cells that may be started in any part of 
the hive. Now take this frame with the eggs 
in it from your best queen, being sure to trim 
the bottom off first, so as to have eggs in the 
bottom row of cells, then place in the hive 
In 10 days you will have a fine row of perfect 
queen-cells on the bottom of this frame, as it 
seems to be a very convenient place for them 
to build. 

The reason I like this way of rearing my 
own queens is because they are from the eggs 
of the best queen in the yard, and naturally 
we improve our strain of bees. Also the bees 
that build those cells are not made queenless 
and compelled to rear a queen, and therefore 
they take their time in building those cells, 
and we are sure of having good queens. 

This is the plan given in Dr. Miller’s 
“Forty Years Among the Bees,” page 
239, with modifications. The average 
bee-keeper is likely to be frightened out 
of trying to get cells reared from best 
stock because he thinks it must be by 
means of artificial cell-cups. Whether 
he is mistaken as to the difficulties or 
not, he may feel assured that by this 
plan he will get the very best of cells, 
and there is nothing but what may be 
easily done by the veriest beginner. 
The modifications, however, are to be 
avoided rather than commended. 

Mr. Burke, so far as one may judge 
from what he says, has his best queen 
in a full colony. Dr. Miller keeps his 
in a nucleus. One reason for this is 
that when a queen has thoroughly es 
tablished her reputation, one desires her 
to live as long as possible, and keeping 
her in a nucleus may prolong her life 
a year or more. Another reason is that 
in a full colony, when a frame with a 
small starter is given, the likelihood is 
that the bees will build only drone-comb 
below the starter. In a nucleus they 
will build only worker-comb. If the 
frame be given to a full colony, it should 
be nearly filled with worker foundation. 
Even then, if a full flow is on, it may 
happen that the frame will be filled with 
honey and not an egg laid in it. 

Mr. Burke gives the comb upon which 
cells are to be started to a colony in 
clined to swarm or to supersede its 
queen, but leaves the queen. Dr. Miller 
gives the comb to a queenless colony 
That does not seem very much of a dif 
ference, but sometimes a very small 
matter makes all the difference between 
success and failure. When a colony be 
comes queenless, the bees will start one 
or several queen-cells, using for each of 
these a worker-cell containing an egg 
or a larva—generally a larva. Such a 
cell is called a post-constructed cell, to 
distinguish it from a_ pre-constructed 
cell, such as the bees build when pre- 
paring for swarming, the cell being 
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ted as a queen-cell and the egg put 


[5 
it afterward. 
Now the important point to note is 
hat when a laying queen is present in 
hive, any queen-cell started will be a 
constructed one, whether intended 
swarming or supersedure. That is, 
cell-cup will be first built, and the 
put into it afterward. So when 
Mir. Burke gave a colony brood from 
his best queen from which to have cells 
irted, leaving the queen in the hive 
which such brood was placed, he 
ver got a single cell tenanted with an 
) or larva of his best stock, but al- 
ways from the queen present in the hive. 
Whether queens so reared were good or 
it, depended not upon the character 
f his best queen, but upon the charac 
ter of the queen present in the colony 
which started the cells. 


It is true that when a freshly built 
comb is put in the center of a queenless 


colony, the bees are left at liberty to 
start cells on any of the other combs. 
Sut the bee-keeper is equally at liberty 
to reject all but the cells reared on the 
one comb of the best stock. The com 
forting fact remains, however, that very 
few, if any, cells will be reared on any 
but the one comb that is given. Ther« 
are two reasons, probably, for this 
The bees prefer the soft, freshly built 
comb; and they also prefer to build 
cells on the edge of a comb wher: 
there is so much room 

So if the beginner would succeed in 
getting queen-cells of the best stock, 
let him look out for two things; let him 
have his best queen in a nucleus—even 
if only temporarily—and let him remove 
the queen from the hive in which h« 
desires to have the cells started Of 
course, the latter queen may be returned 
in 10 days, or sooner if the frame of 
cells is put in an upper story over an 
excluder to be completed. 





The Editor’s Silver (25th) Anniversary 
Yes, it was just 25 years on March 
sist, that we arrived in the office of the 
\merican Bee Journal. That is a long 
time, and many changes have taken 
place’ during the passing years since 
1884. 
We had met Mr. Thos. G. Newman, 
the then editor, when he visited his 
nephew, Mr. Benj. Harding, who was 
uur good friend at Kent, Ohio. An 
iwreement was entered into at that 
time between Mr. Newman and us. We 
were to devote our time to the business 
f both Mr. Newman and his son, Al- 
fred H., the former running the Ameri- 
an Bee Journal and the latter the bee- 
supply business. In fact, we had “two 
bosses” for 6 or 7 years. But the ex- 
perience we gained in both lines of work 
was invaluable in view of our sub- 
sequent business life. 
In May, 1892, we bought the Ameri- 
an Bee Journal, going into debt for 
hout two-thirds of the purchase price. 
We thought we had put in pretty hard 
licks, but during the 6 years following, we 
rtainly did do some hustling, in order 
to clear up the indebtedness Then 
following those 6 years, in addition to 
liting and publishing the American Bee 
journal, we also managed a large bee- 
supply and honey business, until 5 years 
igo last October. For several years we 
were perhaps the largest bottler of hon- 
in this country. But the load we 
were carrying was too heavy for us 
physically, and so preferring to live a 
few years longer, we disposed of the 
hee-supply business in September, 1903, 
nd since then have devoted most of 
our time to the American Pee Journal. 
Next year—19g10o—will be the Ameri- 


can Bee Journal’s “Jubilee Year”—5o0 
years since it was founded by Samuel 
Wagner, in Washington, D. C. After 
conducting it a few years he died, when 
it passed into the hands of Rev. W. F. 
Clarke and others, the former editing 
it for a year or two. Thos. G. Newman 
then purchased it (in 1873), and until 
May, 1892, was its busy editor and pub- 
lisher. 

So we have been connected with the 
American Bee Journal a trifle over half 


of its life, and have edited and published 


it for just about one-third of its ex 
istence. 

[n 1881 the Bee Journal was changed 
from a monthly at $2.00 a year to a 
weekly at the same price. In July, 188s. 
the price was put at $1.00 a year, and 
so continued till July, 1907, when it was 
changed back to a monthly publication. 
Today the price is only 75 cents a year, 
while it contains about twice the amount 
of reading matter in its regular 32-page 
issue that it had when it was a monthly 
at $2.00 a year. And there are many 
who think that today the American Bee 
Journal is a better bee-paper than ever. 
It has a larger number of subscribers 
than it has had at any time during its 
history. But we think it ought to have 
several times its present number of sub- 
scribers. 


The years are rapidly passing. So 
many of the old friends of the Ameri 
can Bee Journal have gone to their re- 
ward, and so many others are fast ap 
proaching the time when the last fare- 
wells must be said. We have met and 
become acquainted with a large number 
of bee-keepers during the 25 years of 
our connection with the American Bee 
Journal, most of whom we feel that we 
can count as real friends. To possess 
their friendship and regard is to be rich 
in what is of most value in life. It were 
discouraging and almost hopeless if it 
were not for the inspiring friendships 
of earth—if it were not for the loyal 
and true spirits that one meets and 
holds close to his heart as the vears 
come and go. After all, unless one is 
faithful, and tries to do his best, even 
if not financially well rewarded, there 
isn’t much else to strive for on earth. 
The greatest satisfaction comes from 
having made a sincere effort to be help- 


- ful to others, to be loyal to the highest 


and the best, and to be faithful and 
true to those who have shared in life’s 
struggles and conquests. The end comes 
all too soon to most of earth’s toilers, 
so that it would seem that the few short 
years may well’ be spent in doing one’s 
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best to make life’s pathway a little 
smoother and a little less irksome to 
those who are going the same way. 
When all is said, and all is done, the 
final verdict, “Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joys of thy Lord,” if it can be truly 
said, will be reward enough for having 
striven to live well, even if there were 
nothing promised beyond that. 

So at the threshold of another 25 
years we will take a new grip upon 
the apiarian and other duties and prob- 
lems that confront us, and go forward 
to meet them, and to perform them, 
with the spirit of the conqueror who, 
though sometimes defeated, is not cast 
down, and who from every contest 
receives a new impetus to strive to ren- 
der a nobler and a better service to 
mankind. 


A Call from Mr. E. F. Atwater 


Idaho has large possibilities as a bee- 
keeping State. Mr. E. F. Atwater, who 
has about 700 colonies there, gave us 
a very pleasant call recently. He is 
one of the hustling young bee-keepers 
of that part of the country, and has also 
written occasionally for the bee-papers. 
He is very pleasant to meet, and, noching 
preventing. he will easily find his place 
among the leaders who specialize in 
bee-keeping. 


Another 48-Page Number 


This number of the American Bee 
Journal is another one having 16 ex- 
tra pages. We had such an accumula- 
tion of good reading matter that we 
just had to use the extra space in order 
to keep up with the incoming contri- 
butions. We trust that our readers 
will not object to the extra number of 
pages again. On the contrary, we feel 
sure they will appreciate it so much 
that many of them will try to get their 
neighbor bee-keepers to become sub- 
scribers. We wish they would do this. 
We always have room for more sub- 
scribers. There are just thousands upon 
thousands of bee-keepers who need the 
kind of help that the old American 
Bee Journal can give them. 


Getting Honey While Curing Foul 
Brood 


Some of our Western friends manage 
to secure good crops of honey while 
curing foul brood. E. F. Atwater thus 
tells about one case of more than a hun- 
dred colonies, in Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture: 


Last April, in inspecting our McDonald 
yard of 140 colonies, we found perhaps half 
of them affected with foul brood. With a 
view to circumvent robbers while working with 
the bees, we at once constructed a tent to 
use in our work at this yard. When the 
flow arrived, early in June, with three help- 
ers I went to this yard, and in about twelve 
hours we shook almost every colony into a 
clean hive, supplied with wired frames and 
full sheets of foundation, and clipped every 
queen to prevent absconding. About 25 of the 
weaker colonies were taken a few rods away, 
to the north part of the yard, all their queens 
caged, and the brood from the shaken colo- 
nies was piled up on them to hatch, and all 
entrances well contracted. When shaking, all 
combs with little or no brood were put in 
hive-bodies, and stacked up bee-tight in the 
shop. Then in ten days to three weeks, as 
we had time, we shook the stacked-up colo- 
nies at the north end of the yard. 


As some colonies were weak at the time of 
shaking, we made only 100 good colonies from 
the original 140. As we wished honey rather 
than bees from this yard, we preferred to 
make our increase at other yards which are 
free from disease. When fall came, the bees 
were again inspected and all found clean 
except seven colonies, which, as bees are cheap 
here, were sulphured and hauled home. The 
93 colonies gave as large a crop per colony 
as was taken from yards not diseased. 


— 





Curing Foul Brood in the Fall 


The proper time to treat foul brood is 
when bees are gathering. Sometimes, 
however, it happens that a case has been 
unavoidably left without treatment, and 
according to J. L. Byer, in the Canadian 
Bee Journal, Jacob Alpaugh has been 
quite successful with fall treatment. He 
says: 

Briefly stated, the infected colonies are left 
till October, when the  brood-rearing has 
ceased, and then the bees are shaken on empty 
frames and left that way for 2 days. At the 
end of that time full sheets of foundation 
are given, feeders put on and the bees fed as 
rapidly as possible. Last fall a friend of 
mine well known to a good many members 
of our Association had a number of colonies 
slightly affected with foul brood, and he de- 
cided to try this treatment, as circumstances 
kept him from attending to them earlier in 
the season. The result was an unqualified 
success, and my friend said he would not have 
believed that it was possible for the bees to 
draw out the foundation as quickly as they 
did. Certainly the 2 days’ starving did not 
appear to hurt the bees any, and as they 
appeared after treatment clustered on the 
beautiful new combs I would not pay 2 cents 
to insure their wintering. 


Death of Editor W. Broughton Carr 


Mr. W. Broughton Carr, for many 
years editor of the British Bee Journal 
and of the Bee-Keepers’ Record in con- 
junction with Mr. Thos. W. Cowan, 
died Feb. 11, 1909, at the age of 73 
years. The initials of his name are very 
familiar in connection with the “W. B. 
C.” hive of his invention. He was a 
man greatly beloved, and his death is a 
serious loss to British bee-keeping. 


“Forty Years Among the Bees” 


F. Dundas Todd, ex-editor of the 
Photo Beacon, while criticising some of 
the illustrations in Dr. Miller’s “Forty 
Years Among the Bees,” has this good 
word for the book itself, in Gleanings 
in Bee Culture: 


Again, there is that Nestor of bee-keeping, 
Dr. Miller, whose ‘“‘Forty Years Among the 
Bees” is in my hands every day from March 
to September, for the very simple reason it 
comes nearer being specific in the details I 
want to know than any other book on bee- 
keeping. 

I like the doctor’s book just because he 
goes so thoroughly into the details of his 
practice, and in many ways I am endeavoring 
to follow him. He is the only writer who 
goes minutely into hive-construction, so far as 
I know. and I want to say that this past 
season I would have been in a pretty fix if 
I had not had his “Forty Years Among the 
Bees,” as I am so far from supplies, and was 
compelled to make my own hives. It can, 
therefore, be readily understood how much 
I had to rely upon books. 


va - - a 


A Book About Honey 


There are books galore about how to 
manage bees, there are books devoted 
solely to queen-rearing, and books de- 
voted to other branches of bee-keep- 
ing, to help the man who is trying to 
make a gain by selling honey, but here 
is a book about honey itself. Alas for 
the majority of bee-keepers in this 


country that it is written in the German 
language. Yet that will make it all the 
more valuable to German bee-keepers in 
this country who still maintain a love 
for the mother-tongue. 

“Der Bienenhonig und seine Ersatz- 
mittel” is written by Dr. Alfred Haster- 
lik, contains 232 pages, and has 3 illus- 
trations. Beginning at the beginning, 
we are told how the bee gets the nec- 
tar and what it does with it, including 
an analysis of nectar; then through the 
chemistry of honey, its harvesting, test- 
ing, adulteration, etc., up to its market- 
ing. There are also given pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations in which honey is em- 
ployed, and this for several different 
countries, and a string of recipes for 
honey-cakes, etc. One is just a bit sur- 
prised to find that this list of recipes is 
hardly so full as that contained in the 
booklet “Honey as a Health Food,” that 
has had so large a circulation in this 
country, seeing that honey is so much 
used in home-cooking in Germany. 

It is interesting to note how Ameri- 
can honeys are rated. Norfhern white 
clover honey holds the first rank, with 
the Florida mangrove a close second; 
then comes Cuban bellflower, and then 
linden. 

Much honey is imported into Ger- 
many, In the 10 years from 1897 to 
1906 inclusive, more than 860 tons were 
imported from California. That seems 
like a lot of honey. Mexico, however, 
furnished more than 3 times as much; 
Cuba 11 times as much; and Chile and 
Peru 20 times as much. 


Illinois Bee-Keepers, Beware! 


We have received the following from 
Jas. A. Stone, a member of the Legis- 
lative Committee, of the Illinois State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, which will be 


of interest to every honorable bee-keeper 
of Illinois: 


When our committee came before the com- 
mittee in the Illinois Senate, we were asked 
why some of the bee-keepers opposed the Foul 
Brood Bill; and, from what we were able to 
figure out, there are two bee-keepers making 
objections—one from the north part of the 
State, and one from south part. e are sure 
we are “onto” both of them. Both have foul 
brood among their bees, and the disease has 
been known to go with queens sold from one 
of them—if not from both. We placed the 
facts before the committee—showing what a 
pity it would be not to prevent such men from 
spreading the disease broadcast over the State. 

It now behooves bee-keepers everywhere in 
Illinois to see that we get a law to protect us 
from these men whom we cannot call honest, 
or no man will fear an honest law, if he 
himself be honest. Let all bee-keepers see 
their representatives and warn them against 
these Shylocks. Jas. A. Stone, 

Springfield, Ill. Mem. Legislative Com. 


What a shame it is that just a few 
obstinate bee-keepers in a whole State 
should be listened to at all by any mem 
bers of the legislature of Illinois in a 
matter that practically all of the bee- 
keepers are in favor of, and know they 
ought to have! Especially is this true, 
when the States surrounding Illinois 
are securing good bee-disease laws. See 
what Indiana, on the East, has done 
recently; and Wisconsin, on the North, 
has had a good bee-disease law for 
years. Shall Illinois continue to re- 
main in the rear in this matter, jus: 
because two or three of her bee-keepers 
do not agree with all the rest of the 
State? It is high time that this much- 
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eded law is enacted, for it is for 
» protection of all honest and sensi- 
le bee-keepers, from those who would 
harbor in their own apiaries, or spread 
‘oadcast, bee-diseases, which, if not 
“ured or restrained, would soon wipe 
it the whole bee-business of the State. 


Let all bee-keepers in _ IIlinois 
‘ome to the defense of the bee and 
mey business and urge their members 
f the legislature to vote for the bee- 
jisease Bill. Don’t delay in this mat- 
r, but act at once. 


— -—_—_—_—=>— 


To New Jersey Bee-Keepers 


We have received the following letter 

from Albert G. Hann, Secretary of the 
“New Jersey State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, who wishes again to ask the co- 
operation of all New Jersey bee-keepers 
in the effort now being made to se- 
cure the bee-disease law: 


Our foul brood Bill has been introduced 
into the Senate by Senator Gebhardt, of Hun- 
terdon County, and is now in the hands of 
the Committee on Agriculture, of which Sena- 
tor George W. F. Gaunt is chairman. It is 
now up to the bee-keepers of the State to 
make their needs known to their law-makers. 
Let each interested bee-keeper write at once 
to the assemblymen and senator from _his 
county, urging them to support this Bill. 
Also write to Senator Gaunt, asking him and 
other members of the Committee to get the 
Bill before the Senate. 

All legislators 5a re addressed at the State 
House, Trenton, N 

What we do Ey be done now, for the 


legislature will adjourn before many weeks. 
AvBert J. Hann. 
Pittstown, N. J., March 28. 
SS SS 
Morley Pettit, Ontario’s Provincial 
Apiarist 
Upon the recommendation of the 


Honorable, the Minister of Agricult- 
ure, the Committee of Council advise 
that Morley Pettit of Aylmer, Ontario, 





2. The Inspection of Apiaries under 
the Foul Brood Act; and 

3. Lecture work at the Ontario Ag- 
riculture College—said appointment to 
take effect on and from the first day of 
April, 1909. 

This may be a surprise to many, in 
view of the fact that Mr. Pettit yielded 
to the call to preach the gospel a couple 
of years ago. But he left the regular 
ministry more than six months ago for 
reasons that were considered good and 
sufficient to himself, and while wonder- 
ing what he would do next, the offer of 
the position of Provincial Apiarist for 
Ontario came to him quite unsolicited. 
The wide opportunities it will give for 
a practical demonstration of Christi- 
anity in everyday business and profes- 
sional life appealed strongly to Mr. Pet- 
tit. It really seemed to him that it was 
a direct answer to prayer. 

The field of practical experiments in 
apiculture has been very little touched 
upon under Government auspices in Can- 
ada, although great progress has been 
made by private enterprise and at pri- 
vate expense. If all the money that has 
been lost could be reclaimed, it would 
equip several experimental stations and 
employ a whole corps of experimenters. 

Both the Ontario government and bee- 
keepers are to be congratulated that they 
are to have one so competent in so many 
ways to labor with the bees themselves, 


in order that theories concerning them, 


and their habits may be demonstrated, 
and better ways and methods discovered 
for the more successful management of 
the apiary. It is hoped that Mr. Pet- 


tit may have the fullest support and co- 
operation of all the bee-keepers in On- 
tario, so that his labors may result in 
the highest good to the largest number 
of those in whose interest he will now 
devote his time and abilities. 


Having 


HONEY EXHIBIT AT JEFFERSON County (N. Y.) FAIR. 


be appointed Provincial 
luties to include: 
1. The conduct of experiments in 
Apiculture at the fruit Experiment Sta- 
tion, Jordan Harbor, Ont. 


Apiarist, his 


a very pleasant personal acquaintance 
with Mr. Pettit, and also with his fa- 
ther, Mr. S. T. Pettit (who is also one 
of the oldest leading bee-keepers of On- 
ario), we bespeak for the new Provin- 


cial Apiarist a large measure of suc- 
cess in the field of apiarian experimenta- 
tion. 

—_ 


To Iowa Bee-Keepers 


We have been requested to republish 
the item on page 88 of the March Amer- 
ican Bee Journal, relative to securing 
a bee-disease law for the State of Iowa. 
It was there urged that every bee-keep- 
er in Iowa write to his members of the 
legislature to be sure to do all they can 
for the passage of the law in their in- 
terest. We think it hardly necessary 
to publish what appeared on this mat- 
ter in last month’s number, as it should 
be sufficient simply to call the atten- 
tion of the Iowa bee-keepers to the 
subject again. They will certainly act 
promptly and effectively, and thus help 
in securing the enactment of their 
much-needed law against bee-diseases, 
and for the inspection of apiaries. 

a ee 


Italian Queen-Breeder in Earthquake 

A noted Italian apiarist, Signor Vin- 
cenzo Asprea, is a breeder of Italian 
Queens for export, and translator into 
the Italian language of several foreign 
studies on bees, among others the Bul- 
letin No. 55 of the Bureau of Entom- 
ology “The Rearing of Queen-Bees,” 
by Dr. E. F. Phillips. Mr. Asprez 
lives at Gallina, in the close vicinity of 
Reggio, the unfortunate Calabrian city 
destroyed by the earthquake in Decein- 
ber last. 

L’Apicoltore, published in Milan, in 
its February number says: 

“We have received many postal cards from 
bee-keepers who enquire about Mr. Asprea 
with words of sympathy. We have trans- 
mitted these to our friend, who replied thus 
on January 14: have received your letter, 
and thank you and all our good friends for 
the interest you take in me. We are living a 
sad life, desolate among the ruins; we are 
badly sheltered in huts built hurriedly with 
our own hands under the menace of cold and 
rain. It rains, it rains with a steadiness un- 
known in these parts. And our poor dead 
still remain buried under the stone-heaps of 
Reggio, from which we have not been per- 
mitted to dig them out, neither do the soldiers 
succeed in doing it. They lie pell-mell with 
other dead, as the walls and timbers that 
crushed them buried them, and are decaying 


there.’ ” 
a 


Apiaries of Mr. and Mrs. Howe, Etc. 


I am sending some photographs. No. 
1 is the apiary of Mrs. Geo. B. Howe, 
in 1908, of which she is justly proud. 
This little apiary produced honey enough 
to pay for itself at $6 per colony last 
spring, and some besides. I call this 
good for a dry year. Our bees aver- 
aged about half a crop or less. 

No. 2 shows our home apiary of 266 
colonies of 3-banded leather-colored Ital- 
ians, in 1908. I have bred this strain 
for 12 years, and have a strain that 
cap their honey white. I would be 
glad to pay a good price for a breed- 
ing-queen that will produce better hon- 
ey-gatherers and cap their honey white. 

I think if the bee-keepers would take 
more pains to breed better bees there 
would not be any need of all this shak- 
ing that some advocate. I do not see 
why any one can not do as well as I 
have done. I got the best honey-gath- 
erers I could get, and bred them, not 
for beauty, but for honey. I find after 
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No. 3 is D. R. Hardy’s apiary, in 
firm believer in well 
and is a breeder of the Carn 
lian crosses, is a successful bee-keeper, 
nd is well known at our bee-conven 
No. 4 shows a honey exhibit at the 
Jefferson county fair, Watertown, N. Y., 
put up by Messrs. Hardy, French, Sim- 
and Howe 


yO7 He 1s a 


bred le on 


mons, 
miss the American Bee- 
The February number of the 
Bee Journal is a hummer. 

Geo. B. Howe. 
Jefferson Co., N. Y. 
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Indiana Bee-Disease Law 


Last month we mentioned the passage 


it «a law in Indiana in the interest of 
bee-keepers. Not only for the benefit 
of the bee-keepers of that State, but 


that other States not having such need 
ed law, may see what Indiana has en- 
acted, we publish the sections of inter- 


est to le e keepers, as follows: 
HOUSE BILL NO. 144. 
A bill for an Act to amend sections 8, 
9, and 10, of an act entitled, “‘An act to 
provide for the appointment of a state en- 


tomologist, defining his powers, prescribing his 
duties, fixing his compensation, providing for 
the inspection of nurseries, and to prevent 
dissemination of the San Jose scale and 
ther dangerously injurious insects and plant 
diseases, defining the penalties for the viola- 
tion of this act, making an appropriation 
therefor, repealing all laws in conflict there- 
with, and declaring an emergency,” approved 
March 9, 1907, and also adding sections there- 
to to provide that the state entomologist shall 
be State inspector of apiaries, prescribing his 
duties and fixing his compensation as such in- 
providing for the appointment of 


the 


spector; 


deputies and assistants to the state entomolo- 
gist and limiting their salaries; providing for 
the filing of afhdavits by parties affected by 
the inspection clauses of this law, and de- 
laring an emergency 


Sec. 4 The state entomologist shall be and 
is hereby constituted State inspector of apiaries 
ind as such inspector it shall be his duty to 
aid and assist in the development and_ protec- 
tion of the bee and honey industry in this 
State, and to adopt and carry out proper meas 
res for the prevention and suppression of 
contagious and infectious diseases among 
bees 

Sec. 5.—The state entomologist shall have 
full power and authority at his discretion to 


isit and examine any apiaries for the pur 
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who is aware of the existen f foul 

x other infectious or contagious dise 
either in his own apiary or elsewhere, s] 
immediately notify the State entomologist 
the existence of such disease, and in default 
1 so doing shall be guilty of a misdemear 
and upon conviction shail be fined iy 
sum not more than ten dollars ($10) 

Sec. 11 Apiaries within the meaning 
this act shall be any place where one or mo: 
hives, swarms, or colonies of bees shall 
kept. 

Sec. 12.—Whenever as the result of an off 
cial inspection the State ento gist or 
of his deputies shall order the treatment 


removal of any trees, vines, shrubs or plants, 
or shall order the treatment or destruction of 
any have, frames or other appurtenance 
connected with apiculture he may require tl 

an affidavit shall be filed by the owner or pet 
in charge of the 


bees, 


son in property so affected 

which it shall be stated that the treatment 
ordered has been carried out to the best of 
the affhiant’s ability, and that the work had 


been effective for the purpose prescribed. Any 
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Whenever the disease shall be found to 
exist and the treatment for the same _ shall 
be ordered by the State entomologist, he 


shall give to the owner or person in charge 
of the apiary instructions as to the manner 


of treatment of such apiary, and to see that 
such treatment be carried out, and should 
the said owner or person in charge of said 
ipiary refuse or fail to carry out the said 


instructions to the complete eradication of the 
disease, or the satisfaction of the State en- 
tomologist, he shall destroy or order to be 
destroyed all said diseased colonies by fire as 
provided for in case of disease in its ma- 
lignant form. 

Sec. 6.—The State entomologist shall have 


full power in his discretion to order any 
owner, possessor, or person having charge of 
bees dwelling in box-hives (having mere boxes 


without frames), in apiaries where disease ex- 


ists, to transfer such bees to movable-frame 
hives, within a specified time, and in default 
of such transfer he shall order destroyed or 
destroy all such box-hives and the bees dwell- 
ing therein. 

Sec. 7.—The said State entomologist shall 
have the right to enter for the performance 
of his duties upon any premises where bees 
are kept. 

Sec. 8.—The State entomologist shall in- 
clude in his annual report to the governor 
such information in regard to the work of 


the apiary inspector and _ bee-culture as he 
may deem of importance to the State. 

Sec. 9.—Any owner of any apiary where 
disease exists or any person or persons, com- 
pany or corporation who shall sell, barter or 
give away, or import into this State any colo- 
nies or colony of bees or appliances infected 
with disease, or expose to the danger of other 
bees any comb, honey, bee-hives or appliances 
x things infected with the disease, or conceal 
the fact that disease exists among his or their 


bees when disease is known to exist, or re- 
fuses to allow the State entomologist to in- 
spect or treat any aplary or appliances, or 


shall resist, hinder or impede him in any way 
in the discharge of his duties under the pro- 


visions of this act, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction shall be fined 
in any sum not less than ten dollars ($10) 
nor more than twenty-five dollars ($25). 

Sr 10 Every bee-keeper or other person 
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person making such affidavit, knowing th 
same to be false, shall be guilty of perjury. 
Sec. 13.—The State “entomologist shall hav: 
the authority to employ such deputies and as 
sistants as the work of the office may require. 
They shall hold office for such periods of time 
as the work of the office may require and in 
their appointment the State entomologist shall 
consider only their fitness for the work which 
they will undertake, disregarding entirely all 
political affiliations. The salary of no deputy 


shall exceed twelve hundred dollars ($1200) 
per annum. The inspector of apiaries shall 
receive for his services the sum of one thou- 
sand dollars $1000) per annum in addition t 
his salary as State entomologist. Such com- 
pensation to be paid out of the general ap 


propriation for this act. 

Sec. 14.—Whereas an emergency exists for 
the immediate taking effect of this act it shall 
be in full force and effect from and after its 
passage. 

We think that Indiana 
are to be congratulated. 

Mr. Walter S. Pouder, of Indianapo 
lis, who did valiant service in securing 
the passage of the foregoing law 
March 5, 1909, wrote thus on March 6 


bee-keepers 


on 


“In my opinion we have the very best_be« 
law in the Union. The office of our Ento 
mologist will be a permanent headquarters 
Some may think that the method of disposing 
of diseased bees could be improved, but we 
expect to have an inspector who will use good 
judgment in this part of the work.” 


—_> . 


Honey - Sweetened Tea for the 
Memory. 

“For a bad memory,” says The Fed 
, “ . 4 
eral Independent Bee-Keeper, “drinl 
sage tea, sweetened with honey.” Now 
what can we drink “sweetened wit! 
honey” to make us forget disagreeabl 


things ? 






























Conducted by EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, I11.} 


How to Clean T-Tins. 

| am asked how to clean T-tins. I am 
glad to be able to tell of an easy and 
successful way to clean them without 
craping, for I know what it means to 
scrape them. 

A large iron kettle, such as is used in 
butchering hogs, is a very good vessel 
for the purpose, for it can be used in 
he open air and all the muss taken out- 
loors. Fill the kettle a little more than 
half full of water (the amount will de- 
pend upon the number of T-tins to be 
cleaned) ; build a good fire under it, and 
when the water is boiling hot add 2 or 
3 cans of concentrated lye, pouring in 
ery carefully and slowly, because the 
lve is likely to boil over. 

Now put in as many T-tins as the 
kettle will hold without being too much 
crowded, for there must be room enough 
to move the T-tins about freely, so the 
lye will reach all parts. This can be 
done nicely with a four-tined pitchfork. 
Slowly lift the tins up and down with 
the fork, so the lye can get at all parts, 
and the loosened propolis will be washed 
off by the same movement. 

lf the lye is strong enough a very 
few minutes will be sufficient to clean 
them thoroughly. Now lift them out 
with the fork into a tub of clear rinsing 
water, souse them up and down a few 
times, and lift out, setting them up on 
end in a crate or box to drain. 

The amount of water and lye used 
must be governed by the number of tins 
cleaned. Whenever the solution acts 
too slowly, add more of the concentra 
ted lye, and water must be added, too, 
when needed. See that the water is 
kept hot all the time. 

[ am sure you will be pleased with 
this way of cleaning, as it is very sim- 
ple, and the T-tins look like new after 
their bath. 


Wearing Bee-Gloves—Mud for Re- 

moving Propolis from Fingers. 
That always interesting Scotchman, 
1). M. Macdonald, says in the British 
Bee Journal, that he never wore bee- 
gloves, and never will, but will look on 
their use with more tolerance after 
reading in this department that the sis- 
ters care more for gloves as a protec- 
tion against propolis than as a protec 
tion against stings. He then says: 

‘By the way, I find the best effacer of this 
tenacious adherent is mud. A fair flow of 
vater, falling some two feet, is available. If 
he hands are ‘soaped’ by the rough mud and 
eansed under this flow it clears the propolis 
ff expeditiously, and generally most ef 
fectively.” 

That’s new. Wonder if he uses any 
particular brand of Scotch mud, or 


whether common American mud would 
do. 

Referring, again, Bro. Macdonald, to 
your statement, “I never wore them 
when manipulating bees, and never 
will,” please don’t be too sure. Not a 
thousand miles from here there was 
once upon a time a certain bee-keeper 
who scouted the idea of wearing bee 
gloves. But when his bees became cross 
enough he was glad to don those same 
despised gloves. Are you sure that you 
will never have cross enough bees? 


—_—_—_ + «-—m ee -— 


Good Bee-Country. 

I live very near Swine Creek, in Geauga 
Co., on the banks of which grow sweet clover, 
spearmint, peppermint, heartsease, purple as- 
ter, milkweed, boneset, and goldenrod. Fields 
of alsike clover are growing near, and the 
seeds have scattered over the pasture. White 
clover grows wild here. Would you call this 
a good bee-country? Outro Bee-Woman. 


Yes; especially if alsike and white 
clover are abundant. 


- -_—-— + « 


A Preacher's Mellifluous Words. 


In Bishop W. A. Quayle’s book, “ Th« 
Prairie and The Sea,” page 127, occurs 
the following passage which is as sen 
sible as it is beautiful: 


“And the bee-weed, swarming with bees, 
tosses its pink blooms; and the sweet clover, 
with its perfect musk of perfume, so sweet 
that it is no wonder, as I walk along-side it, 
the hum of bees is as if a hive were there 
instead of a flower. Can that be set down 
as a weed and a nuisance which gives daily 
bread for the bees and honey for hot biscuits 
on wintry. mornings? These are solemn 
thoughts, as we ministers say. And alfalfa 
has strayed out of the field where it has 
been fenced in, and its smell is sweet, and 
its bloom is purple as king’s robes; and I 
forget it is grown for hay, and think it is 
grown for perfume and poesy. God is so 
given to blending utility with esthetics. He 
loves to.” 


———-—__ + —— me + CT 


The Good Work of Two Bee-Sisters. 

Louisa C. Kennedy gives the follow 
ing interesting account of the work wf 
herself and sister, in Gleanings in Bee 
Culture : 


After our father was taken from us, 16 
years ago, my sister and I carried on the 
apiary. That was the spring when everybody 
lost nearly all his bees. We lost all but 18 
queens with a mere handful of bees for 
each—perhaps not more than a pint of bees 
to the queen. We fed and built them up and 
then divided them until we had 35 good colo 


nies. That would have been a pretty good 
honey-year if we had only had the bees to 
gather it. As it was, we sold about $102 
worth of honey. Since then we have had 
some pretty good honey-years, and a_ good 
many very poor ones The poorest year we 


sold only $31 worth of honey; the best, $578 
worth. 


The greatest number of colonies we ever 
had at any one time was 93; the fewest, 18. 
During the 16 years we have received for 
honey sold, $3,496.99 During this time our 


expense for the apiary has been $576.66. 
Upon the whole I think that is not so bad 
for two women, pretty well al in years, 
to do. During the last few years we have 


had our brothers to help us with the heaviest 
of the work, such as taking off honey (we 
have always worked for comb honey), fixing 
up the bees for the winter, etc 

This present year the forepart of the season 
was so wet and cold the bees could not work. 
When it did become dry and warm they tried 
to make up for lost time We got about 
3000 sections of honey and about 600 more 


this fall. We had 60 colonies, spring count, 
and we now have 72 good strong ones in 
winter quarters. 


-_-—_ +--+. 


Honey and Water-Cress Juice for Re- 
moving Freckles. 

Take water cresses, wash well and let 
drain, mince fine and press. Weigh the 
juice obtained, and mix with 1-3 of its 
weight of honey, and filter. Each 
morning and evening wash the freckles 
with this solution.—L’Apiculteur. 

-———e < 
‘“*Wide-Awake” Sisters ?—Sure! 

G. M. Dodlittle, page 98, says of the 
wide-awake bee-keeper, that “he or she 
will begin looking about to see if every- 
thing is in readiness for the summer 
campaign.” Thanks, Bro. Doolittle, for 
that “or she,” thereby recognizing that 
there are sisters in the craft and es- 
pecially for classing them among the 
“wide-awakes.” 

ao _— 
Appreciates His Wife. 

Mr. C. N. White says in the Irish Bee 
Journal : 

““My successes, such as they are, I attribute 
in great measure to my wife, and I often wish 
that more men were blest as I am in this re- 
spect.” 

Mr. White’s case is probably not so 
exceptional as he thinks. Not a few 
bee-keepers are glad to give their wives 
full credit, and others are just as much 
indebted without saying anything about 
it. Not that they are ungrateful, but it 
doesn’t come in handy for them to men 
tion it. 


——-_- - —_—-- 
Honey Egg-Nog—It’s Good. 
Here are directions for a delicious 
egg-nog, with a rich, nutty flavor, made 
without brandy from an original rec'pe 
by the writer: 


Take the yolk of one egg, beat well. Add 
slowly one level teaspoonful of sugar Con- 
tinue beating until the yolk is a light, thick 
froth. Then add a level teaspoonful of bees’ 
honey, dropping it in while beating. Beat the 
white of an egg to a firm froth. Pour the 
beaten yolk into the white. gently folding it 
in. This will make a tumblerful. 

Egg-nog made in this way is doubly rour 
ishing—the honey having much the same 
nouirshing quality that olive-oil has. At the 
same time it is most palatable to one of weak 
digestion, and acceptable to all of strong tem- 
perance principles. I think any one who tries 
it once will wish to try it again and again.— 
A. V. F., Tet in The Delineator. 


We have tried this and it is good. 
— oo 
A Sister’s Good Success—Bee-Postal 
Cards Help Sell Honey. 
DeaR Miss Witson:—I thought I would 


have a short chat with you [ had good 
success with my bees last summer. It was a 
great swarming year, but I did not lose a 
swarm [ have sold over 1,000 peunds of 
honey, and _ have 1,000 pounds yet to sell. 
I am selling at from 11 to 12% cents per 
pound I have 51 colonies of bees put into 
; i Se 
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colonies you began the season with. As 
it was a very swarmy season, and you 
ended with 51 colonies, the probabilities 
are that 2000 pounds was a big yield 
for the number you started with. Let 
us hope that you may make as good a 


report in 1909. 





Conducted by LOUIS H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


The Honey Prospects in Texas. 

We are anticipating a banner honey- 
year this year. From reports and places 
visited, the majority of the bee-keepers 
are “figuring” on a crop, as the pros- 
pects are auite good. It is true some 
localities are needing rain badly, while 
others (our own included) have had 
recent rains. Since we had rain during 
last fall and in the winter, we may ex- 
pect a crop of mesquite honey as a cer- 
tainty, no matter how dry it remains 
even after it has bloomed. “The dryer 
the better for it providing we have had 
a good fall and winter season,” is an 
old saying with the bee-keepers here. 
Just so it does not rain during the 
blooming period, for the mesquite blos- 
soms are very delicate, and rains wash 
them all to pieces. Early rains be- 
fore this time are beneficial, however, 
as they help other vegetation, and cause 
the bees to be in much better shape for} 
the mesquite flow when it comes. 


I have figured this way for years: If 
it is too dry for anything else, and we), 


have had much winter rain, so that it) oW 
a" 


is too wet for mesquite honey, we bend 
all of our energies toward a crop from 
the cotton fields, which, in that case, 
would be of rank growing cotton- 
plants that yield honey abundantly. We 
had just such a vear in 1908, getting| 
very little mesquite honey, but much} 


of the latter. Since I, myself, have 
not seen an entire failure in Texas, I 
can not believe that such could take} 
place. The great “Lone Star” State’s 
locations vary so much, and there arelf 


so many, that some honey will be got- 
ten somewhere. 


-_<_—— - .___. 


Mulberry Shade for Bees. 


the late fall—so that the sun can warm 
up the hives in the early morning and 
other parts of the day. 

While visiting an apiary I found that 
a common wild mulberry, growing here 
in many places, was used for this pur- 
pose. I was so well pleased with it 
that I obtained a picture showing one 
of these without the leaves in early 
spring, and with its foliage in the sum- 
mer. There is also a view of part of 
the apiary of such trees. In the midst 
of our hot summers it is a pleasure to 
work in such a yard, and these are per- 
manent shades. With shade boards one 
must work right in the hot sun, handle 
them every time a hive is to be opened, 








Where natural shade can not be ob- 
tained [| would prefer to plant some 
rapid-growing, shade-producing tree 
than to go to the expense and trouble 


of making and continuously handling 
shade-boards. There are a number of 
different kinds of such shrubs or trees 
that would answer the purpose nicely. 
I would not select an evergreen, how- 
ever, as I have found, after planting 
an apiary with such, that it is unde- 
sirable. My preference is for a decidu- 
@us tree-—one that sheds its foliage in 


MULBERRY SHADE-TREES. 


and these have to be repaired frequent- 
ly, making them an extra expense. 


Speaking of shade-boards, I have seen 
hundreds of different kinds. Some were 
very frail, and more inexpensive, while 
I saw some made out of 2 x 12 inch 
lumber cleatd together, making them 
weign about 75 pounds each. Such are 
a nuisance, if the lighter ones are not. 






Ay 
ito admit that prospects are anything but 


Some Texas Notes and Comments. 


Sorry, Editor York, that old “Grippe” 
has had you (page 38, February issue), 
but if that’s the cause of the extra-good 
number of the “Old Reliable” gotten 
out for February—I well, I don’t wish 
you would have the “grippe” again, but, 
but, I’d be willing to wait a little longer 
each issue. 


THAT REMARKABLE OVERFLOW. 


That flooded apiary of T. P. Robin- 
son, of Bartlett, Tex., described on page 
66, was indeed remarkable, as he says 
very little loss occurred of bees, brood, 
etc. I should have expected fully one- 
half of the flooded colonies to have 
swarmed out if they were not promptly 
looked after, their combs dried, etc. 
That has been my experience with 
flooded bees. Perhaps, as he stated, it 
was owing to the short time the hives 
were in the water. 


PROSPECTS AT THIS TIME. 


Extremely dry weather is reported now 
almost all over Texas, and it is be- 
coming serious. It is now planting time 
with the farmers, but no moisture to 
bring up farm and garden seed in many 
places. What effect this will have on 
the future honey crop of the State, we 
can’t say. It is said, however, that dry 
years are the best for honey in some lo- 
calities here. Let us hope if the drouth 
continues this will prove the rule rath- 
er than the exception in all localities. 


BEES GENERALLY IN GOOD CONDITION. 


Bees have come through the winter in 
extra-good condition all over the State, 
so far as heard from. They are strong 


~ \in bees and well supplied with honey, and 


lif we have our usual honey-flows there 
|should be another large honey crop for 
Texas. But who can tell what the fu- 
ture has in store for us? I am forced 























bright for the apiarist, owing to the 
\drouth, which seems to be general over 
ithe State. 


PURE BLACK BEES DISAPPEARING, ETC. 


Out of 40 bee-trees myself and one of 
my sons have found and cut the past 
fall and winter, not one contained pure 
|black bees. They were all hybrids that 
showed more or less yellow bands. A 
few colonies showed all the markings of 
pure Italians, but, in reality, they were 
hybrids, too, as their disposition clearly 
showed. 

My object in writing this is to show 
that the true black bees of 40 years ago 
are fast becoming a thing of the past. 
Black bees may be the best for some lo- 
calities and for some few people. ! 
think very few, however, here in the 
South, would prefer blacks to Italians 
after having tried both. It is true, we 
have some hybrids that are the equal 
of any bees on earth when it comes to 
honey-gathering, but I am sure that 
the improvement in these hybrids comes 
from the Italians. 


HOW FAR DO BEES TRAVEL? 


Here are some of the things I should 
like to see discussed in the American 
3ee Journal by some one who knows 
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First, How far will bees fly for wa- 


if forced to do so? That is, if 

es were placed in a locality where 

there was no water within 4 or 5 miles, 
would they go to water that distance? 
\s a starter, I will say the greatest 
distance I have ever found bees from 
their watering place was 2 miles, and 
but a few trees that distance, and I 
have found several hundred bee-trees 





in my life. But that by no means 
proves that they would not go further. 
Second, How far will absconding 
swarms travel to hunt a future home? 
I have good evidence to show they will 
go 20 to 25 miles from their starting 
place, but how many times. they 
“camped” on the way, “I don’t know.” 
L. B. Surrex. 
Rescue, Tex., Feb. 27. 


Conducted by J. L. BYER, Mount Joy, Ont. 


Condition of the Clover. 


Much has been said about the killing 
of the clover in some sections, but I am 
glad to be able to say that it is in good 
shape so far in our section. Just to- 
day I heard that it-was badly damaged 
in some of the lake counties, but I trust 
the injury will not be as extensive as 
anticipated. 





Ontario’s New Apicultural Station. 


Mention was made a short time ago 
about the intention of the Ontario Gov- 
ernment establishing an Apicultural sta- 
tion at Jordan, Ont. While the writer 
is aware of the appointment having been 
made, of a competent apiarist to have 
charge, yet the announcement has not 
been officially made as yet, so I will re- 
frain from making any definite state- 
ment till the next issue of the American 
Bee Journal. At the same time I ex- 
pect to be able to give the Department’s 
program for the inspection work for 
1909. (See department of “Miscellane- 
ous News Items.”—G. W.Y.) 


—- <> ——_____—— 


Condition of Cellar-Wintered Bees. 


R. F. Holtermann, in Gleanings for 
March 15th, has an article in which he 
states that the present season has been 
very bad for cellar-wintered bees. He 
says, “During my 26 years of experi- 
ence in bee-keeping there has never 
been such danger for the bees wintered 
in the cellar as there is this winter.” 
Then follows a well written article, 
setting forth the advantages of abund- 
ance of fresh air for bees in the cellar, 
especially so at times when the tem- 
perature goes up to 50 degrees or Over. 
Mr. Holtermann has an ideal cellar, but 
| suspect there is a great difference in 
wintering 500 colonies in one place, as 
compared with say 100 or more in an- 
other cellar. Anyway, all the cellars 
around here are of the ordinary kind 
under the dwellings, with no arrange- 
ment for ventilation, and while I have 
been in some of these cellars during the 
past few weeks, the bees in every case 
are simply in perfect condition. With 
the one exception mentioned last month, 


this is the trend of all reports received 
up to date. 

Only a few days ago, the writer was 
in the cellar of J. F. Davison, and al- 
though the bees are in the same place 
where all the vegetables, etc., are kept, 
necessitating frequent—in fact, daily— 
visits to the cellar; yet I never saw bees 
sO quiet at this late time of the season. 
We walked among them with a light, 
looked up in the clusters of most of 
them, and probably stayed in the cel- 
lar for 10 minutes or more. Yet this 
cellar has absolutely no way of get- 
ting ventilation, except through a win- 
dow which is opened at nights during 
warm weather. 


Mr. Sibbald reports the best winter- 
ing in his cellar that he has ever ex- 
perienced, and he was telling me a few 
days ago that on visiting the cellar he 
found so few dead bees on the floor that 
it was possible to walk carefully and 
not step on any; this in spite of the 
fact of there being 160 colonies in the 
cellar, and no dead bees having been 
swept up before his visit. This cellar, 
I understand, has no system of venti- 
lation either; and while I do not say 
but that abundance of fresh air is 
helpful under certain conditions, yet 
I do think that the nature of the stores 
is a more important factor than the mat- 
ter of ventilation. My limited experi- 
ence in cellar-wintering of bees, coupled 
with a more extensive observation of 
bees wintering in other people’s cel- 
lars, convinces me most emphatically 
on this matter. . 

I might say that in the two cases 
just illustrated, the bees are almost en- 
tirely on sugar syrup, and bees thus pro- 
vided for, will winter in almost any old 
place, while others show signs of dy- 
sentary early in February even if they 
are in the most approved cellar. 


-_-—e + ~~ 


The Bees Wintered Outdoors. 


As to the bees wintering outside, from 
reports to hand, I would judge they, too, 
are coming through in fine shape. Our 
bees here have not had a good cleansing 
flight for 4 months, although today 
(March 23) nearly all colonies flew a 


little. The day was bad, however, and 
[ would have been better pleased if 
they had not come out at all, as a cola 
wind was blowing from the north, and 
many bees dropped in the water which 
is around the yards in some places this 
spring a bit too plentiful to suit me. We 
have had more trouble from water in 
the yards this season than I ever ex- 
perienced before, owing to the peculiar 
weather conditions; but little snow on 
the ground, the frost has penetrated 
quite deep, and as the snow in the fence 
corners and other places melts, the re- 
sultant water spreads all over and has 
this spring come around hives that have 
been in the same place for years, and 
were never before bothered. Straw 
was scattered around as much as pos- 
sible, but surrounding areas could not 
be reached and many bees were lost. 
Bees will rise from snow, but if they 
fall in icy water they are down and 
out. 

Referring again to how our bees are 
wintering outside, I am glad to say 
that although they have not had a 
cleansing flight, yet they seem to be in 
first-class condition; and as far as I 
know there is not a colony dead in the 
lot. Of course, there is lots of time for 
losses yet, but it is encouraging to know 
that they are in good shape so far, as, 
when that is the case, the chances are 
fair that they will be in the same con 
dition in 2 months from now. 


Editor Root is very much in favor 
of a sealed cover over bees wintering 
outside, but I, for one, cannot agree 
with him on this question, in at least 
so far as our cold climate is concerned. 
He says that with a sealed cover the 
moisture condenses on the sides of the 
hives and then runs out at the en- 
trances. It will run out until it freezes, 
as it is sure to do in a real cold snap, 
as we are liable to get here in our sec- 
tion. Even if the entrances do not 
freeze shut, the sides of the hives 
will get coated with ice, and that is 
a condition not to be desired. 

In answer to a correspondent, Mr. 
Root says, “It is almost impossible to 
keep these absorbents from becoming 
very damp, and freezing in winter.” 

During our coldest snap this past 
winter, having just read a like expres- 
sion of Mr. Root’s, for curiosity’s sake 
I went and looked at the packing of 
the hives in two of the yards. In one 
of the yards the packing consisted of 
about 12 inches of wheat chaff over 
each hive, the hives being of the double- 
walled type. The covers are of the 
gable pattern, and over the chaff there 
would be a space of about Io inches 
deep. Over the chaff was loosely placed 
an inch board, and examination showed 
the under side of the board in every 
case to be frosty all right, but the 
dampness in no case extended over an 
inch or two in depth in the chaff, and 
in all cases everything was perfectly 
dry and cosy next to the bees. With- 
out a space for the air to circulate 
over the packing, the absorbent mater- 
ial will get damp, but, as can be readily 
seen, this condition is readily avoided. 

A few years ago, during an exces- 
sively cold winter, nearly all the bees 
around here that were wintered with 
sealed covers, perished, while those with 
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s ca through in good shape 
Mr. Hoshal, one of our best bee-keepers, 
it winter, experimented with some 
jonies by having a hole put through 
{ boards that he always left next to 
he bees, as he had generally practised 
the sealed-cover plan for wintering. 
Well, that winter, nearly all his bees 
with the sealed covers died, while all 
hose with the “safety valve” in the 


top, came through in good shape. Many 


have had a like experience, and for my 
part I know that the absorbent system 
is all right, but I cannot say that for 
the sealed covers. At the same time, 
I believe that some very successful On- 
tario bee-keepers are using the latter 


for me, I want 


system with success, but, 


none of it, as my experience with the 
sealed covers was a costly one. 

I forgot to say that in the other yard 
| looked at during the cold spell re- 
ferred to, the bees there all had a cush- 
ion of sawdust over the frames to the 
depth of about 4 inches. In this 
too, there was no dampness next to the 
bees at all, but, as in the other 
there was lots of room for air 
lation over the packing. 

Where bees have a flight every 2 weeks 
or 10 days, as is the case in Editor 
Root’s locality, the sealed covers may 
be the best, but where there is pretty 


case, 


case, 
circu- 


steady cold weather for 4 months or 
more, with no days suitable for a flight, 
it is an entirely different proposition. 





By W. A. PRYAL, Alden 


Objects to Sweet Clover. 


I notice that a correspondent of Wal- 


laces’ Farmer comes. out _— strongly 
against planting sweet clover He ad- 
mits it makes good honey, but it has 
no other value. “My advice,” write this 


Iowa farmer, “to any one who is think- 
ing of sowing sweet clover is, don’t do 
it, for I have had experience with sweet 
clover.” We Californians wish we 
could have more of this clover, but it is 
a pretty safe proposition that we will 
not, owing to the dryness of our sum- 
mers. 


+ — <- & —- — 


Stachys Bullata. 
Here is a plant that seems to have 
been despised by everybody, including 
even the apiarist. I presume this has 


owing to the fact that it is a 
retiring or modest of member of 
the vegetable kingdom, for we do noi 
find it growing in places where it can 
rub up with and get acquainted with 
every person who goes a-tumbling over 
the face of the earth. We find it hid 
away in hedgerows, and along the banks 
of creeks, and out-of-the-way 
places While sometimes it creeps a 
little out of retirement and encroaches 
upon cultivated spots, still, it never be- 
comes a noxious weed. 


been 


sort 


other 


not for the fact that it is 
) important honey-plants, I 
should not be noticing it It is a 
srennial, coming up from the roots 
early in January each year, and 
begins to blossom in early spring, and 
sometimes so continues the year through. 
It is of rather low-growing form, and 


If it were 
( f our 


here. 


very 


» the casual observer looks much like 
the black sage; the flowers, however, 
are usually red-purple. It is rich in 
nectar and furnishes considerable for- 
ige for bees. Owing to its long period 
of infloresence it is no mean adjunct to 
uur bee-pasturage. 


I 


Station, Oakland, Calif. 


There are several varieties, but S. 
Bullata is the most common; it is found 
everywhere in the State. Its common 
name is “Hedge Nettle; it is not a 
nettle, though, withal its stems, spikes 
and leaves are covered with nettle-like 
hairs. 


—- - —<mee - — —-~ 


Covers for the Brood Chamber. 

Many bee-keepers in this State like to 
cover the top of the frames with some 
sort of material or fabric. For “many 
years burlap was used; common grain 











This I mistake. 


think a 
sacks were used a goodly portion of 
them hung over the sides of the hives 


When whol 


and they easily became soaked wit! 
rain, and by natural causes the mois 
ture penetrated to the interior abo, 
the frames. Where wide covers that 
extended an inch or so all about tl 
body of the hive were used, this trou 
ble was not noticed, unless the cove: 
leaked. I had used such sacking o1 
some of my colonies, but of late yea: 
I use a heavy duck or canvas. 

One may secure discarded canvas 
bags that contained cement at a trifling 
cost. One of them will make two cov 
ers. The more cement that has worked 
into the texture of the cloth the bet 
ter, as the bees won’t gnaw the cement 
after it has become Once wet. 
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Honey as a Health-Food 

This is a 16-page honey-pamphlet in- 
tended to help increase the demand for 
honey. The first part of it contains a 
short article on “Honey as Food,” writ- 
ten by Dr. C. C. Miller. It tells where 
to keep honey, how to liquefy it, etc. 
The last part is devoted to “Honey-Cook- 
ing Recipes” and “Remedies Using Hon- 
ey.” It should be widely circulated by 
those selling honey. The more the peo- 
ple are educated on the value and uses 
of honey, the more honey they will buy. 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a 
2-cent stamp; 50 copies for 90 cents; 
100 copies for $1.50; 250 copies for 
$3.00; 500 for $5.00; or 1000 for $9.00. 
Your business card printed free at the 
bottom of front page on all orders for 
100 or more copies. Send all orders 
to the office of the American Bee Jour- 
nal. 





STACHYS BULLATA, 


sacks being handiest and _ cheapest. 
Withal the bees gnawed and soon de- 
stroyed this material, it was much used. 
Another objection to its use was the 
fact that it seemed to absorb moisture 
more readily than any.other material. 


Apiarian Pictures 

We would be glad to have those who 
can do so, send us pictures of bee- 
yards, or of anything else that would be 
of interest along the bee-keeping line 
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Send Questions either go the office of the American Bee Journal or to 


Cc. M 


LLER, Marengo, Il. 


Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 


Relationships of Bees — In-breeding. 


What relation are 
er-bees of the same 

What personal 
t hive? 

What do you call 
practical illustration. 

4. Why is a queen called a 

r female bee, when she 
bees only, by mating? 


the drones to the work- 
queen ¢ 
relation is the drone in 


in-breeding? Give a 


perfect mother 
gives birth to worker 


5. What is the nearest cross one can make 
in-breeding, and what relation are they to 
ch other? (It seems to me that an uncle 


soll led to a niece is the nearest.) 
New York. 
\nNswerS.— 1. The drone has the same 


That makes 
But his father 


mother but not the same father. 
im a half-brother, doesn’t it? 


ig grandfather to the workers; that makes him 
icle to the workers, doesn’t it? 

2. He is not an illegitimate son; so not a 
bastard. He is a parthenogenetic son. 

3. “In-breed,” says the dictionary, means 
‘to breed or to follow a course of breeding, 


from nearly related animals, as those of the 
same parentage or pedigree; breed in-and-in.” 
It would be in-breeding to have a young queen 
meet a drone from the same hive, or even with 
~ relation less close. 

The fact that she may give birth to off- 
mm. without mating only proves her a more 
perfect mother, if that is possible. 


5. The mating of parent and child, or brother 
d sister is probably as close as you can get. 


Sloping Cells—Full Foundation Sheets 
for Swarms—Too Much Honey 
in Brood-Chamber. 


When I hive swarms on full sheets of foun- 
lation, they store a good deal of honey in the 
brood-chamber when first hived, and the cells 
ire built sloping up, or slanting. 


1. Will cells thus built be as good for brood- 


ring later on as those built more horizon- 
1] +? 

lly ? ; 

2. How can I prevent them from building 
sloping cells, or get them built more horizon- 
tally? 


3. Do you use full sheets to hive swarms on? 

4. Do you advise the average bee-keeper to 
use full sheets when hiving swarms? 

5. Do you use, 
full number of 

amber for 

muld be 


and advise the use of, the 
frames, or contract the brood- 
swarms, or how many frames 
used? I use t10-frame Langstroth 
6. What is the best way to prevent too much 
ney going into the brood-chamber when 
arms are first hived? 
7- Do you consider it a disadvantage to have 
varms store much honey in the brood-chamber 
hen first hived ? 
Bees swarm here on clover and buckwheat, 
) we get swarms from June 1 to the middle of 
\ugust, and sometimes later. Buckwheat honey 


ems to sell a little better than clover in this 
cality, although we manage to sell the clover 
honey at the same price. PENNSYLVANIA. 
Answers.—tr. I think so. 
I don’t know. 

3. Either full sheets of foundation or drawn 
mbs. 

4. Yes . 

5. Some advocate giving only about half the 


umber of frames at first, each frame furnished 


vith only a shallow starter, and, when these 
re filled. giving additional frames filled with 
mb or foundation. The idea is that when a 


swarm is first hived the bees will build only 


rker-comb, but not later on. I suspect that 
f most it will be more satisfactory to give 
the start frames entirely filled with 


comb 
1 b 


which case there woul 


or foundation, in 


no object in giving less than the full quota 
at once 

6. Give plenty of super-room. But unless a 
queen-excluder is used, this super-room should 
not be given for 2 or 3 days, for fear of the 
queen going up into the super, for it is gen- 
erally supposed that the super given to the 
swarm is one that has already been on the old 
hive, having a good start in it, and the queen 
might prefer this to the bare foundation in 
the nw Bf 

7. Too much honey would be bad, but I 
don’t believe there’s generally much danger 


of it. 


Catching Stray Swarms in Decoy 


Hives. 

Suppose a person sets hives containing 
frames with a trifle of foundation, in differ 
ent places about his farm to catch any swarm 
of bees that comes Is this right, or is it 
wrong in any way? ILLINOIS. 

AnsweEr.—I think I’ve seen it condemned, 
but I hardly see how there can be anything 
immoral about it. It does not entice bees 
away from their owner; and a swarm that 
goes into such a hive would leave its owne: 
anyhow. What difference does it make to 
me where a stray swarm goes, if it soars off 


anyway ? 


Judging from Appearance when Bees 
are Working—When to Put on 
Supers—Clipping Queens. 


1. How 
of the 


do you dete 
bees when the 


er by the appearance 


athering ot nectar com 











mences? Some bee- Seana g friends of mine say 
they can. Please give me the philosophy of it 

2. Just how long after the commencement of 
nectar-gathering shoould one wait before put- 
ting on the supers? If this is governed by 
conditions, please explain them 

3. What would be the objection to honey 
put into sections without separators Some of 
the prettiest section honey I ever saw was pro- 
aaa without separators 

4. Which queen leaves the hive at swarm- 
in the young or the old one? 

5. What is the best time of the day to hunt 
the queen to clip her wings? 

6. How much do y cut off? 

Bees are wintering Mir ire out-doors, 
and I have roo percent ve yet UTAH 

ANSWERS.—1 and 2. I don’t determine by 


the appearance of the bees I watch for the 


appearance of the very first lover blos- 
som, and as soon as I see i payee on 
supers, although bees don’t beg stor 


ing until about to days vod want 





to wait a day after they ng, and®pre 
fer to have ipers on ‘ 3 days 
before, so the bees may irt at stor 
ing in supers rather th combs If 
I were not in a clover r try to learn 


when blossoms first appeared on whatever | 
expected a crop from. You ca tell something 
about it by watching the bees The re’s a lively 
getting around that shows there’s something 
doing. You will also see the bees carrying 
in pollen. One of the ways to tell is by 





surest 


taking out a brood-comb and giving it a hard 
shake, when the thin nectar will fly out in 
shower on the top-bars. A common rule with 





some is to put on supers when the bees begit 
to put white wax along top-bars and upper 
part of cdmbs. I'd rather have supers on a 
little before that 

3. Without separators sections are built out 
more plump, and don’t look so lean, but if you 
try to pack them in a shipping-case the bulged 
places will crowd into their neighbors and 
cause leaking 

4. The ld juee! with 1 prime swarm; a 


young queen 


With an afterswarn 
Doesn’t matter much wher 


but there are 
less bees in the way during th 


gathering hours 


than early or late. 
6. As much as you conveniently can of the 
two wings on one side. Half of them will do. 


Foul Brood from Dead Brood. 
In the summer 
warm, and the 
kill the 


will that 


when the weather is 
inside of a hive becomes so 
brood and it rots in the 
foul brood? 


very 
hot 
as te combs, 
cause 
MICHIGAN. 
Did you ever 
let it get hot enough to 
the heat should kill the brood, the bees 
would clean it out before it would rot. And 
~ they did let it rot it would not foul 
rood 


know the bees to 
kill brood. And if 


cause 


Exchanging Queens from Hive to 


Hive. 

way to exchange 
another, the 
make so 
hanged? 
can 


Wi at is th be st 
from one colony to 
being of the same 
can not be exc 

ANSWER.—You 


introducing each queen 
with an introducing-cage, 
introduce a 
safer way 


queens 
hives not 
that the brood 
WISCONSIN. 
exchange queens by 
into the other 
just as you 
queen in any case. 

will be to exchange both bees and 
queens. Shake out into any empty box bot! 
bees and queen of one hive, letting the box 
stay on the stand. Do the same with the 
other. Now exchange hives and let. eacl 
set of bees run into its new set of combs 
Thus each colony remains on its old stand but 
has a new set of combs. 


hive 
would 
little 


Returning Swarms. 
What is the best manner of 
swarm to the hive from whence it issued, s 
is to make it stay, no further increase being 
desired ? PENNSYLVANIA, 
ANSWER.—It doesn’t 
turn the swarm; it will 
kind of returning as 


returning 


matter how you re 
stay as well for ons 
another. It is the con 
dition of things in the hive that decides wheth 
er the swarm will issue again, and it isn’t 
the easiest thing in the world to prevent it 
rhe old-fashioned way was to return the swarm 
every time it issued, and if you don’t mind 
the amount of work involved in returning it 
ialf a dozen times or more, the old way is 
good Here’s another way you may like bet 
ter When the swarm issues, return it and 
kill the old jueen d week later destroy all 
queen-cells but one If you miss o cells 


there ought to be no more swarming 


Moths in Combs and Honey, Etc 


1 Last year I had 





several hives full of 
brood-combs and honey that I was saving t 
put my swarms it Result of my saving 
fat moths This year I have 2 hives with 
brood-combs and honey, and what I want to 
know is how to keep the moths out until the 
middle of May or the forepart of June If I 
smoke them out with sulphur will that help 
nd how oft ill to do it? 
2. The moths even go my comb honey 
vhich is st How can I prevent them 





hur 


hem to suly fumes (car 








be still better.) After giving them 
dos f sulphur, repeat it in about 
If x e carb bisulphide there t 
b 1 eed f a second dose 
». The easiest way is to get Italian blood 

You see, tl eggs are in the sections wher 
taken fr the hives Of course y can 

eat ¢ sections with sulphur r carbon bisul 
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phide about 2 weeks after taking them from 
the hive, but if you have Italians there will 
be little need of that. 

3. I don’t think it is true. ; 

4. You need a large hive-entrance in any 
cellar, but it is more important in a damp 
cellar. A damp cellar also needs a little 
higher temperature than a dry one. ' 

5. If it’s the kind of appearance I have in 
mind—grey rather than blue—it hardly indi- 
cates anything wrong. Regular mold may in- 
dicate either that the cellar is damp or that 
the hive is not well ventilated, or it may indi- 
cate both. A low temperature also favors 
mold. 


Charge for Pasturing Bees. 
What is usually charged for pasturing bees? 
I want to take 10 or 20 colonies 10 miles 
from home. WISCONSIN. 


Answer.—There is no sort of rule about 
it. t’s just as you agree. I never agreed 
to pay anything; but I always left a liberal 
allowance of honey. In any case you should 
make such arrangement about it that your 
landlord will feel he has the best end of the 
bargain. 


Introducing Queens. 
1. What is the best way to introduce a 
queen ? 
2. What kind of a queen would you recom- 
mend ? 
3. What month is the best to introduce the 
queen? LLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. When you have a queen sent 
by mail, instructions for introducing accom- 
pany her. They will likely be to let her stay 
caged in the hive a couple of days without 
letting the bees get at the candy, then remove 
the old queen and let the bees at the candy. 

2. Italian. , 

3. Any time after honey is yielding well, 
say from the first of June. 





Honey Gives Him the Stomach- 
Ache. 


I am very fond of honey, but unable to eat 
it as it gives me stomach-ache. Kindly advise 
me what the trouble is, and how I am to eat 
it to avoid this distress. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Answer.—Hard to tell what the trouble is. 
Possibly the honey is taken in connection with 
too much other food. Possibly too much liquid 
is taken at the meal. In any case, the proba- 
bility is that whatever is the cause of the 
disagreement is something that ought to be 
changed anyhow, whether honey is eaten or 
not. Might be well to try taking a_ small 
quantity at a meal, not as a dessert after a 
meal, but as part of the meal, increasing as the 
honey is borne, and drinking between rather 
than at meals. 





Mating of Queens from Different Lo- 
calities. 

1. Would it be advisable to make queens 
with drones bred from the same mother? 

2. I got 4 queens from the same place in 
Texas. Would it be better to rear drones 
from one of them and queens from the other, 
to mate with for requeening my other colo- 
nies, which are black bees? or would you 
advise me to get a breeding-queen from some 
one else, and use drones from those I have? 


OnrTARIO. 
Answers.—1. If you mean to mate a queen 
with a drone reared from the mother of the 
queen, no; and you probably couldn’t do it if 


you trie d. 

“ 2. Unless in special cases, it would be bet- 
ter to have the drones and the queens in no 
way related. 





Italianizing Bees—“Tested” and “Un- 
tested” Queens. 

1. We have 100 colonies of bees which we 
want to Italianize, but do not know the best 
way to go at it, as some of our hives have 
crooked combs. How can we introduce a queen 
to a colony which has crooked combs? Don’t 

have to get the old queen before intro- 
> mew one? How would it be when 

lucing a queen to take a nucleus and 
place it in a hive, putting this hive containing 
the queen in place of the old hive, when 
most of the bees are out at work, letting the 
flying bees enter in the hive with the new 
1ueen? or would the bees kill the new queen? 

2. Would it be vest to buy queens, or 
to buy nuclei and rear our own queens? 





3. How far away from other bees would we 
have to place a colony to insure pure mat- 
ing? 

4. What is the meaning of a “‘tested’”’ and 
an “untested” queen? 

5. Which of the Italian bees are considered 
tht best and most gentle—the Golden or the 
3-banded? UrtaH. 


ANSwERS.—1. Yes, you will have to remove 
the old queen. A very good way to introduce 
a queen into a hive with ve Me combs, is 
to straighten the combs, or transfer them into 
frames. Or, you can drum out the bees, put- 
ting an empty box over the hive and pound- 
ing on the hive till all the bees run up into 
the box. hen you can find and remove the 
old queen, let the bees return to the crooked 
combs, and crowd the cage with the new queen 
between the combs. Your nucleus plan will 
work, only the queen must be caged for 2 or 
3 days. 

2. You might compromise, buying a num- 
ber of queens and rearing the rest. 

3. You would probably be pretty safe at 
2 miles, but to be entirely safe you might have 
to be 5 miles or more. No one knows exactly 
how far. 

4. <A tested queen is one which has been 
laying long enough so that you can see by 
the markings of her worker progeny that she 
has been purely mated. An untested queen 
has not been thus tested. 

5. Opinions differ. Probably the most pre- 
fer the 3-banders. 


Decoy Hives—Bees in Louisiana. 


1. How do you fix decoy hives to catch 
swarms? 

2. Would bees properly handled here be 
profitable? We have a large lake full of 
willow, some fruit, and lots of wild flowers 
during summer and fall, but we have no 
clover nor buckwheat. LOUISIANA. 


Answers.—1l. There is no fixing needed, any 
more than in getting a hive ready for a 
swarm. If you put in the hive one or more 
empty brood-combs it will be more attractive 
to the bee-moth, for which you must look out. 

2. I have no personal knowledge of your lo- 
cation, but it 1s very likely that you have 
other flowers that will theory take the place 
of clover and buckwheat. 


Langdon Non-swarming Device— 
Early Work with Bees. 


1. In reading over “The Honey-Bee,” Bul- 
letin No. 1, New Series, Third Edition, writ- 
ten by Frank Benton, I find the Langdon 
Non-Swarming Device, on page 104. hat 
do you think of the device? I can not find 
anything about it in any of the American Bee 
Journals. 

2. Mr. George Williams says, on page 58, 
that you get up before daylight and pull your 
colonies to pieces. Do you think that in- 
creases your honey-yield? INDIANA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Great things were expected of 
the Langdon device when it was first made 
known, but the hopes concerning it were not 
realized, and for some years pore Pod has been 
said about it. 

2. I never shake my bees merely for the 
sake of shaking them, and when I manipulate 
them do no unnecessary shaking. But Mr. 
Williams thinks the necessary ihating they get 
makes them work more diligently. I don’t 
know whether he is right or not. 





What Supplies a Beginner Needs. 


I have 12 colonies of bees in good frame- 
hives. I am a beginner. What shall I order 
in the way of supplies? I wish to run for 
comb honey, and increase by natural swarm- 
ing. I have nothing in the way of tools, and 
my time is limited, as I am a rural mail 
carrier. I have your “Forty Years Among 
the Bees.” I also take the American Bee 
Tournal and Gleanings in Bee Culture. All 
are fine. KENTUCKY. 


ANSweER.—It is not an easy thing to tell 
what any one needs without pretty full par- 


ticulars as to harvest and conditions. In 
general terms I should say that you should 
have on hand enough sections all ready in 


supers in advance, so that you can give to 
the bees as many as they would fill in the 
best season you have ever known, and then 
an extra one for each colony besides. Pos- 
sibly you have had so little experience that 
you don’t know what the es would do in 
the verv best kind of a season. Well, then, 
we might guess that in the very best kind of 
a year you would get an average of 125 
sections per colony, although that may be put- 


ting it pretty low if you are in a good location. 


If your supers hold 24 sections each, as a 
good many supers do, it would take about 5 
supers to hold the 125 sections, as we don’t 
need to be so exact about it. But some 
colonies will fill more than the 5, and some 
less; you can’t hold them to the exact number, 
and at the last there will necessarily be more 
or less unfinished sections on the hives when 
the season closes; so you ought to count an 
extra super for each colony; altogether, 6 suy- 
pers per colony, or 72 supers of sections for 
the 12 colonies. Understand, only once in a 
while you will have a season when you will 
need so many; but you never know but what 
the next season may be a bouncer, and you 
must be prepared for it. What are not needed 
will be all right for the next year. Even if 
the season proves an entire failure, your su- 
pers will be all right for the first good season 
that comes. 

As to hives, you will probably want to 
double your number, preventing all after- 
swarms, so you will need to have in readiness 
a hive for each colony, or 12 in all. 


Getting Honey Out of Combs With- 
out an Extractor. 


Do you know of any method of getting the 
honey out of combs in wired frames without 
the use of an extractor? Where one has only 
2 or 3 colonies of bees, the expense of an 
extractor is hardly justifiable, as the amount 
of honey would hardly pay for the machine, 
and yet the honey must be got out somehow, 
and should be done without destroying the 
combs. IpaHo. 

AnsweER.—No, I don’t think there’s any 
way of getting honey out of combs either 
wired or unwired except by the use of an ex- 
tractor. Of course you could wash the combs 
or melt them, but I’m sure you mean to keep 
the combs whole. 





Increase in July—Hive for the 
Farmer. 


1. Could any increase be made with a queen 
received in July this season? 

2. I have 20 colonies in 8 kinds of hives, 
most of them 8 and 10 frame Dovetail hives 
with Hoffman frames. I would like to get 
them into one kind of hives and frames. 
Would the Root Dovetail hive take the Miller 
frame? 

3. For the average farmer who will not 
handle frames very much, which do you think 
would be best, the 8-frame Dovetail, the 10- 
frame Dovetail, or the Danzenbaker? 

ILLINOIS. 

ANSWERS.—1. Yes, you can do a lot of in- 
creasing after that time, with plenty of colo- 
nies to increase from. At the time you intro- 
duce your new queen into a colony, make an- 
other colony queenless. A week or 10 days 
later destroy all the queen-cells started in 
this latter colony, and give it brood from your 
new queen. That will give you queen-cells of 
the new stock, which you can give to nuclei, 
and these nuclei you can gradually strengthen 
by giving brood well matured from strong 
colonies. Of course you will be wise not to 
draw too much brood at a time from any one 
colony, always leaving it at least 4 frames of 
brood, for if reduced too much it might not 
recover so late in the season. 

2. Yes, the Miller frame is the same size 
as the Hoffman, and fits the Dovetail hive. 

8. The 10-frame Dovetail is a safe choice 
for any farmer. 





Introducing Queens—Control of 
Queen - Mating — Long - Tongue 
Italians—Nucleus Method of 
Increase. 


1. While looking at one of my hives, March 
13, I noticed a queen fly from the entrance 
and make a few ‘circles and then go back to 
her hive. It was about 12 o’clock, and the 
thermometer stood at 54 in the shade. Was 
not that an unusual occurrence for that time 
of year? The queen seemed small and took 
wing very easily. 

2. I would itice to have your opinion on 
this way of introducing a queen that comes 
through the mails: Pry the perforated piece of 
tin off the end, then put queen-excluding zinc 
over it and let the workers pass out. Then 
take from the colony you wish to introduce 
the queen to, enaueh workers to fill up the 
cage, then put back the perforated tin, and 
let the bees eat the candy out before they 
release the queen. 

8. Do you think that if we could control 
the mating of the queens and drones that we 


(Continued on page 146.) 
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Producing Extracted Honey 


BY F. GREINER. 


From what I have written in different 
papers on the subject of honey produc- 
on, it may appear that I produce only 
mb honey. Some have asked me why 

say so little about producing ex- 
racted honey, and the answer is, the 
roduction of the article in liquid form 
is always been a side-issue with me, 
Ithough of late years I am having an 
nereasing call for it, to be used on the 
table and to be a strictly fancy article. 
fo meet this demand I am obliged to 
run my most distant out-yard for this 
product, on account of my nearer yards 
not furnishing an article to suit my cus- 
omers. The lighter-colored the honey 
he better it is liked, although I also 
produce a limited quantity of buckwheat 
xtracted honey for some special custo- 
mers, and so I often move a load or 
two of bees into the hills where buck 
wheat is grown. Usually, I am success- 
ful in this, but 1908 was a season which 
put all previous years into the shade. 
From 35 colonies I harvested only about 
foo pounds. 

The locality where I produce white 
xtracted honey sometimes furnishes a 
little inferior honey at the beginning of 
the honey season, early in June, so I 
have to be on my guard; but after the 
clover commences the honey will be fine 
to the end. As soon as the colonies 
become reasonably strong, each is given 
. set of extracting-combs (5 inches deep, 
in the clear) over an excluding honey- 
board. The brood-chambers contain 8 
mbs, equivalent to 10 Langstroth 
frames, the extracting supers contain- 
ing only 7 combs. 

From time to time, as needed, I add 
nore supers, always placing the empty 
ombs next to the brood. I find that of 
the colonies run in this way nearly 50 
percent contract the swarming fever, and 

is necessary to make examinations 
very 6th day, the same as with the 
lonies run for comb honey. in order 
io head off all swarming. I feel sure 
that more breeding room would pre- 

ent the swarming, or reduce it to a 

ry small percent; but not wishing to 
dopt a larger hive, a hive containing 
more than 8 combs, I continue my prac- 
tice as outlined, and I make my brushed 
warms the same as with the comb- 
honey colonies. 

In a good honey season the hives soon 

ome so tall that it is not practical 
ny more to tip them up for an exam- 

ition from the bottom. In this case, 
me of the topmost supers need to be 
moved, either to be taken home or 
laced on other hives which are not 

ing very much work; in this case I 

t the bees go with the honey. My aim 


is to have all honey on the hives as 


long as possible, and not do any ex 
tracting till I can make a business of it, 


and move full loads to the home-yard 
where the extracting is dons 

I realize that a loss occurs by not ex 
tracting the combs as soon as taken 
from the hives, and while still warm, 
but I cannot yet see my way clear how 
| could do SO. 

When the time comes to take the hon 
ey, I aim to do so, when there is a 
prospect of a warm night; then the su- 
pers are snatched off as rapidly as pos- 
sible, freed from the bees, and loaded 
on the wagon. I can usually take off 
a wagon-load in an afternoon, load and 
move it home (a four-hours’ drive), 
and reach the place of destination by 
QO or I10 o'clock p. m. Sometimes | 
have not started till dark, on account of 
the difficulty to get the load away from 
the bees. However, it is possible so to 
handle the full supers, and by so keep- 
ing everything covered with escape 
boards, or perhaps otherwise, that the 
bees will not become stirred up and 
demoralized. 

For convenience sake in loading, | 
make use of special racks having tight 
bottoms, and holding either 10 or 20 
supers each; and when the uppermost 
supers in them are covered up by es 
cape-boards, the honey is not only per 
fectly safe against robbery on the bees’ 
part, but what few bees are still re 
maining in the supers, may work their 
way out. Thus I have been enabled to 
move my honey even in daytime, when 
no honey was being gathered, with but 


little danger to man or beast 

When arriving hor the honey 1s 
taken to the warm and tightly closed 
honey-house, and the extracting is be 
gun at the earliest opportunity to pré 
vent its becoming colder than there is 
any need. It is the best I can do un 
der the circumstance Occasionally IT 
have started the extractor at once, and 
worked all night 

In all my operations with bees I em 
ploy no help, doing all of the work thy 
self. This might not be mnsidered 
business-like by some of the fraternity, 
but money is not all we are after. We 
do not wish to take a foreign element 
into our famil While it mav b true 
that bee-keepers generally are a better 
cleaner set of men than the average 
laboring class t w feel that we cat 
enjoy our family life better by not 
having strangers with us at all times 


We certainly thus avoid the risk of 
taking into our family an undesirable 


element, men who will  pollut our 
homes with tobacco, whisky, et Wi 
are satisfied 

As to the manner of extracting tl 
hon \ | d I + vet ruin mv extractor 


by Ower, ait { I ‘Ol 
y pow , although [ had contemplated 
naking the 


proper arrangements for 
I still turn my Cowan by 


1 
this season 
; 


er lhe uncapping is done with a 
singham honey knife; cold, no hot 
water; I find it unnecessary 


a large, 
screen bot 
holds the cappings and allows them 
to drain. My combs are not all fully 
sealed, although the majority are. By 
giving plenty of empty comb the bees 
are apt to leave the combs along the 
edges unsealed, particularly so when th 
season suddenly and prematurely comes 


© an end, as it did the past 
Suc! 


ng bo» with an inserted 
tom hol 


year. In 
‘ a year the supers also do not be- 
come tiered up so high upon the hives 
but what we can leave all with the 
bees till the end of the season: and 
[ ‘latter myself that such portions of the 
combs as are not sealed contain honey 
fairly well ripened, although I confes: 
I do not know this to be on 
tact 

On an 


an absolute 


Bea -nd average, my combs are more 
| ‘hree-fourths sealed; comb after 
comb has every cell si iled, and the re- 
sulting honey is usually of good body 
It is left in the tanks or open barrels 
covered up with cheese-cloth till all the 
little particles of comb, bee bread ete 
comes to the top, which will take a few 
days \fter all foreign matter is 
skimmed off, the honey is ready to go 
into the 60-pound cans. " 

Honey to be put up in glass will soon 
become cloudy, and later ¢1 


— granulate. To 

rey ra fer j ’ , 

! nee this, or defer it for a_ period, 
ind it a good practice to heat 


‘ : { the 
» about 140° Fahr., before fill 
ing the cans or bottles. Even at 130 
ae ° 5 ’ 1 
Fahr., honey becomes pertectly clear, but 
it must be kept at this temperature for 
a longer time 


honey t 


Colonies run for 


7” extracted honey 
roughout the 


season are, sometimes, 


short Of stores tor winter and must be 
fed. Where fall honey may be had the 
bees may be allowed to store it in the 
brood-combs This provides sufficient 


stores to carry the bees through the 
winter and 


r and spring here in my locality, 
and I do not find it 


necessary to feed 
Sugar 
| us ally selec the bees from this dis 
tan ut-vard to move into the buck 
whe l ection, bec Ll1S¢ the re 1s seldom 
any fall honey-flow. So as soon as the 
hite ney r 
= season is done, and before 
1K whea mmences to vie ld hone y, 


not tar trom August 1, I do the mov 


Naples, N | a 


> + 


Quantity Not Quality of 
Food Decides Royalty 


BY W W MCNEAI 


sear failed to dis 
cl S in evidency ) ( tv the te ic] 
ing ot I “ relating to the food 
( qi lat ] 1 7 
I ] - Lhe erm royal 
jell fanciful hig ounding 
note, but it ds one awav from the 
t N not partial to royalty 
in that mannet It would not be in 


momy for the nurse-bees 
several kinds of food for tl 
he sooner we disabuse our 
f the belief that there is som 


power in th 


e food, the sooner 
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W Il be abl » re ly good 
“When Nature would © lavist her 
harms upon any particul larva, she 
uses the simpler means of increasing 

regular ration Any worker-larva 
is a queen-larva at birth, and if it has 
ll it wants to eat, the transition from a 
worker to a queen is sure to follow. 
The expres too much is just 


enough” is exemplified by the amount 


of food before the queen-to-be. 
Taking the worker-bee as a unit, the 
pert essarily represents the 
best possible development along those 
lines Therefore the queen with all her 
physical graces is just a big worker- 
bee witl new and greater instinct than 
he in sister The reproductive 
powers of a virgin queen and a worker 


re tl sani 
mal 


LiCS, 


for the eggs of both pro- 
When the queen mates 
drone she into full 
Dp ssion of her own. She is then said 
fertile, for her eggs are productive 
oth male and female life. The re- 
productive powers of the drone are al- 
ways identical with female life, and 
vice versa the queen. But the fertile 
ueen has the distinction of being able 
to choose the sex of her offspring. This 
is the resuliant factor, however, in the 
provision Nature has made, whereby the 
distinguishing features of the drone be- 
‘ome part and parcel of the queen’s re- 
productive system at the time of mating. 
[It is a wise provision, for the danger 
arising from frequent flights to meet 
the drone would be a greater menace 
to the welfare of the colony than the 
effect of inbreeding, were copulation 
to take place within the hive. One 
could hardly dodge the inference that 
any difference relating to sex in her 
offspring would be optional with the 
queen after that event in her life. 


The nurse-bees can and do regulate 
the possibilities that lie wrapped up in 
every fertile egg, but they can’t change 
the sex of it. In proof of this I have 
only to mention the fact that the queen 
always seeks the embrace of the drone 
before entering upon her duties as mis- 
of hive. Nature would not 
hazard the life of the queen by send- 
ing her forth in quest of something 
not essential to the life of the colony. 
If the can reverse the ex- 
isting order of sex just as the occasion 
demands, the drone would be utterly 
a nonentity. But all worker-larve are 
females to begin with, and the destiny 
of each is made sure by means already 
stated. However, considering. that the 
queen and the worker each owes its 
rank in life to the manner in which 
it was fed while maturing, it follows 
a matter of course, that queens can 
be reared, representing at mature life, 
every stage of development from the 
polished physique of a perfect queen 
down to the common worker-bee. 


comes 





} 


tress the 


bees 


nurse 


as 


The conditions essential for the best 
development of a queen-larva, are (1) 
all the food it can possibly consume; 
(2) perfect quiet; and (3) a uniform 
temperature up to the time the young 
queen emerges from the cell. When the 
cell is not kept good and warm, the im- 
mature queen cannot appropriate the 
food as she should, and the effect is the 
same as if the proper amount had not 


been given her. The period of incuba- 
tion will be lengthened, and her life 
shortened thereby. Any plan or sys- 
tem that does not keep the colony from 
dividing its forces till the queen hatch- 
es, is faulty, and should not be used. 
Queens reared under the swarming im- 
pulse are not always good queens, for 
reasons just given. 


There should be no compromise in 
the queen’s rank, for the temperature of 
a worker, though usually a good thing 
in its place, will prove the undoing of a 
queen. But it is the quantity and not 
the quality of the food that is respon- 
sible for whatever difference there may 
be between them. I fully believe I am 
right in this matter, but if any one can 
prove that I am not, I shall be glad to 


hear from him. The nurse-bees have 


no power over sex through the agency 
The hidden power which 
all-important 


of the food. 


determines that factor 
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Can for Holding Honey-Cap- 
pings, Etc. 


BY F. P. DAUM. 


In the December American Bee Jour- 
nal, J. R. Bogart asks for a descrip- 
tion of a can to hold cappings and 
straining honey, etc. have one that 
suits me all right, which I had made 
at a tin-shop for $6.50. I am sending 
drawings, and will describe them as fol- 
lows: 

No. 1 fits outside of No. 2. 

No. 2. fits outside of No. 3. 


No. 4 is the permanent bottom of 
No. 2. 
No. 5 is the loose (strainer) bot- 


tom of No. 2. 

The bottom inside is 16x 2I inches: 
the cappings holder inside is 11x12 
inches; and the strainer is 21 inches in 
diameter. 


BRACES 


SCREENING 





TIN RIM! 2” WIDE 


CAN FOR HOLDING CAPPINGS. 


must be obtained through the medium 
of the drone. When the queen has 
met the drone and usurped his pow- 
ers, she never again ventures beyond 
the confines of the hive, save to accom- 
pany a swarm. 


My observations all tend to show that 
the fertile queen is not dependent upon 
any agent or thing whatsoever for the 
exercise of her doubly constituted pow- 
ers when depositing eggs in the cells 
of worker-comb. And, furthermore, 
Nature would not depart from her cus- 
tomary rulings in so striking a manner 
if her plan of special provision for fer- 
tilzation did not include special endow- 
ment of the gift of reproduction. 

Amelia, Ohio. 


I hope these illustrations and descrip- 
tion will be a help to Mr. Bogart, as 
well as to others. 

Clinton, Mo. 


P<; 


No.4.—Colorado Bee-Keeping 


BY R. C. AIKIN. 


In No. 3, I discussed the question of 
stimulating brood-rearing by breaking 
of stores, by readjusting so as to put 
the honey near the entrance where it 
would be uncapped and carried back— 
anything that would cause the bees to 
handle honey when there was nothing 
being gathered from the fields. The 


same question was up for discussion at 
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ur Colorado State convention since I 
wrote the matter referred to, and I feel 
hat I ought to give the reader the bene- 
it of what developed in the convention, 
s the subject was handled there by 
-ome of the big guns. 


By some it was argued that feeding, 
presence of abundance of stores, or 
making of the bees manipulate or 

handle these stores, would not cause 
much increase unless there was abund- 
nce of pollen in the combs, or being 
brought in. Many Colorado locations 
are short on pollen; this is so true that 
such locations often find the brood- 
-ombs almost totally bare of pollen. 
In my own location in 20 years I 
have never seen a surplus of pollen 
in a single hive; I think in only one 
vear in that time the bees did _ not 
hunt for flour and other substitutes in 
the spring, and that one time was a 
pring that the weather was such that 
they could fly but very little until pollen 
was to be found on trees. 


Now there is no doubt in my mind 
but this scarcity of pollen does retard 
breeding to considerable extent; but that 
its absence will fully nullify the effects 
of feeding or handling of stores, I am 
not prepared to say; my opinion is that 
the feeding will help. To have a gen- 
eral opinion is not conclusive, and to 
make comparative tests by experiment, 
so we have an array of facts, both pro 
and con, few of us ever do. Because a 
man gets well of a sickness after taking 
such or such medicine is never proof 
that the medicine cured. All in all, we 
do know that when bees handle both 
honey and pollen they will breed better 
than if either is lacking. A shortage 
of honey-stores is easily remedied; but 
the lack of pollen is by no means so 
easy, at least with present knowledge on 
the subject. 

After all was said at the convention 
I am still convinced that there is bene- 
fit derived from my instructions in any 
case, and if there be plenty of pollen in 
the hive that is easily available, or a 
little coming in, much will be gained if 
the bees are made to handle stores daily. 
I wish I had some of the pollen the 
East can spare. 


LARGE HIVES. 


Regarding the question of large hives, 
and the getting of these by storifying 
with the 8-frame, or any other, for that 
matter, let me say that our people in 
convention brought decided testimony 
to bear favorably on the subject. This 
matter is so important that it ought to 
be repeated and urged upon the apia- 
rists. The Dadants have for many years 
urged large hives, and I must say they 
have the best of the argument—they are 
right. I notice quite a tendency among 
our Colorado apiarists to the use of 
larger hives. I would not recommend 
the 10-frame hive, but rather the use 
f two 8-frame bodies. We want an 
“elastic hive,” as some writers used to 
put it; and another thing is to have the 
xtra proportion in depth rather than 
width. There is no question about the 
truth of the theory that a hive not too 
wide, but deeper than wide, serves the 
bees better than a shallow wide one; 
and if the body be in two parts it is 
‘lastic, and can be quickly made shallow- 


er when it will not injure the colony and 
will favor results in surplus. 

The 8-frame super gives better re- 
sults in sections than a 10, and this is 
another reason for using the 8 size. If 
the apiarist has a mixture he can still 
use but one size of super. I have for 
several years used only 8-frame supers 
on both 8 and 10 frame hives; and this 
leads me to discussing the question of 
honey-boards. I know that but few 
people use honey-boards in comb-honey 
production, but it is mainly because they 
do not know their value, and because 
the manufacturers do not combine them 
with the hives as sent out. 


SLAT HONEY-BOARDS. 


I have used all kinds of brood-frames, 
from the thinnest and narrowest top- 
bars to the thickest and widest, and I 
know that bur-combs will be built 
through any of them; and with the 
thickest and widest at times, and suf- 
ficient quantities to make the use of a 
slat honey-board a very good invest- 
ment. Some burs will be built through 
even the honey-board, too, but it saves 
a big lot of attachments of comb and 
honey to the under side of the super. 
The super should be as clean on the 
bottom as possible, because if there are 
bur-combs they must be cleaned off be- 
fore the super be tiered up or placed 
over another; if not, the tops of the 
under sections will be smeared with 
wax. If the bottoms of supers be clean 
the operator can handle them just about 
twice as fast in readjusting or in re- 
moving. 

The honey-board should be made of 
narrow slats. I use %-inch, ripping them 
from common thickness boards. Our 
factory people persist in making the slats 
wide, usually from 1% to 134; this is 
too wide. Another fault with the fac- 
tory people is in making the board with 
a slat set plump against the rim-piece, 
so that bees climbing the side of the 
brood-chamber must turn inwards to 
find an opening to get above. If any- 
thing this is a more serious fault than 
the wide slat. The rim-piece should be 
of 3%4 or % width—the same as the thick- 
ness of the hive-body sides—then the 
first slat should be set leaving a good 
free opening so that all bees climbing 
the hive side can go right on up the 
super side, too; and every super should 
also have a free passage-way up the 
side, an uninterrupted climb-way to the 
roof. This is important, and must not 
be overlooked in hive-construction. 

In nailing the honey-boards I do not 
try to make them break-joint (that is, 
to have a slat come over the space %e- 
tween top-bars); this feature is a good 
one, but so hard to maintain because of 
varying position of the frames if a 
follower is used—the follower may be 
on one side now, and tomorrow be on 
the other side. The slats are just put 
as close together as can be to let the bees 
pass freely through. 

If you have both 8 and 10 frame hives 
make just as many of these slat-boards 
as you have hives, but with this dif- 
ference: * For the 1o-frame hives make 
the board cover the hive—that is, if the 
10-frame hive is 2%4 inches wider than 
the 8, each side slat for the rim will be 
1% inches wider than the rim side of 
the 8-frame board. This of course 


breaks that direct run up the hive side, 
but the bees, after turning inward till 
they find the opening, can then continue 
on up the super side. With such honey- 
boards you can use 8-frame supers on 
any width hive. I use the T-super, and 
they are made with ordinary thickness 
ends, and, of course, are shorter than 
the hive-body, so I make the end-piece 
of the rim enough wider so the hive- 
body is fully covered, and still the short- 
er super covers all openings. 
HOW TO CLEAN HONEY-BOARDS. 

The honey-boards usually come off at 
the close of the season with lots of wax 
adhering in bur-combs. To clean them 
[ heat a tank of water to boiling, then 
with a pile of the boards beside me I 
dip them one at a time into the water, 
churning it up and down until the wax 
is melted from the end, then reverse 
and churn as before, until the other end 
is clean, then flip it onto a pile. The 
hoards come out hot and are practically 
dry in a few minutes. It is a little 
warm on the fingers, but not unbearable, 
and if you have never tried this way it 
will surprise you how little time it takes 
to clean several hundred; in fact, you 
want to work rapidly to get best re- 
sults. Keep the water boiling, and that 
throws the accumulating wax to the 
ends, while you churn in the middle, and 
the air escaping from the wood and the 
bur-combs makes an additional bubbling 
and boiling so that there will be a space 
of several inches about the churning 
board that is free from wax. When wax 
gets so it crowds the churning place, 
skim off some of it. You can clean a 
board this way while you would be 
thinking of whittling the wax off, and 
the wax accumulations will pay you big 
wages for the time emplodyed. 

TOP-BARS WITH GROOVE AND WEDGE. 


I know such top-bars are popular, but 
they are so just because the factory 
people make them so, and the users 
never tried other kinds in the right way, 
if they tried any other kind at all. 
There is no use whatever in a groove 
and wedge to fasten foundation; they 
are worse than useless, being a source 
of trouble to bee-keepers, and add to the 
first cost of the frame. Make the under 
side of the bar just as plain as plain can 
be. To fasten foundation fix a board 
about %-inch shorter than the inside 
measure of the frame in length, and a 
plump %-inch narrower than the net 
inside measure up and down. On one 
side, about the middle, nail lengthwise 
a cleat an inch or so thick for finger- 
hold, and in one edge near each end 
drive a nail so that when the frame is 
laid over the board with the top-bar on 
these 2 nails the board just comes up 
a scant half way through the frame. 
In like manner put one nail only in the 
other edge of the board, but have this 
nail at the middle of the length. With 
2 nails, one near each end for the top- 
bar to rest on, and the one at the centre 
for the bottom-bar, every frame is 
bound to lie solid without a teeter. 


Melt some wax in a cup about the size 
of a pint dipper or possibly a little larg- 
er—this can be done over a common 
small-burner kerosene lamp; with the 
lamp you can guage the heat, for the 
wax should be just thoroughly melted 
and no more. Grasp the board in the 
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nail hol ] t] 

, 

1 

( mes 

bottom 

of the 

s held 

stop nals, 

rit) ' rack the entire 

lenet etween it and the board. With 

1 lav tl starter on the 

inst the top-bar, inclining 

from you, and also inclining 


left to right, then with 
in teaspoon pour wax, starting 
nd and let it run along the 
starter until it reaches the 
nd, when you bring the board to 
far as its length is concerned 
to keep the wax from passing 
etween the starter and wasting 
f running lengthwise, you must 


f 


line the board so that the top-bar is 
imost level crosswise. It takes only a 
little bit of practice—just a few trials 
until you learn the angles at which to 
ld e frame. If you get the wax 
hot it will melt the starter, and is 
uch more inclined to spread and 
vaste: if too cold, it congeals too quick 


ind does not run freely 
\s fast as you get the wax run on, 
t frame and put it on a pile 
you, until you have quite a bunch 
of them when you lay down the guage 
ioard and pick up the frame and run 
line of wax on the other side of the 
rter, until you have cleaned up the 
pile. when you run another batch the 
guage-board to be 


first side on the 
served in like manner. This puts a line 


‘f wax on each side of the starter, and 
it is there to stay. It is quicker done 
han to put foundation into the groove 
ind put the wedge in, and while the 
wedges will shrink and drop out this 
will s \nd if you ever want to cut 
ut the comb and put a new starter in, 
u have a good, smoothe surface to 
\ rl 1 It d es fmOTt 7 ike iny more 
wax e! t least but a trifle more, 
nd any dirty or off-grade wax will do 
bh 
lorado and all of us dry-climate 
keepers “have a kick coming” on 
frame with groove and wedge, for 
ss we use the frame at once after 
putting the starter in, or nail the wedge 
fast. the lrop out, then we have comb 
uuilt in all kinds of shapes. mixed with 
dg lown on the bottom-bars. until 
it is Mil iring hive to pieces to get 
nes out. Let me repeat. that the 
1 her itlined is easier, quicker, 
per nd het than tl wedge 
1ethod Pry it 
land, Colo 
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Superseding Queens—Uniting 
Colonies—Shallow Feeders 


N INS 
Considerable has been said recently in 
] , EIT , eee 2 
papers as whether the bee- 
| 1 better do some superseding 
ns himself, or leave the matter 
1 “RS \T, 


OWN expe rience 


mvinces me that it would have been 


better for me if I had taken a large hand 
in the business every year since I came 
to have any considerable number of 
olonies Last season, just after the 
white clover harvest was over, I con 


luded to requeen quite a number of 
colonies that had not stored any surplus, 
by the plan used by Mr. Chapman in 
requeening his old apiary. 

The writings of Dr. Miller had con- 
vinced me that bees are not so foolish 
as to use larve too old for develop- 
ment into good queens when they have 
larve of all ages to choose from. | 
made queenless some 12 to 15 colonies, 
allowing the bees to requeen from their 
own brood, except in one instance where 
the brood was so scant that a frame of 
brood was given from another colony. 

My examinations showed that but 4 
colonies had made any attempt to super- 
sede their queens. Three of them made 
1 success of it. In one colony I found 
one sealed queen-cell, and as no other 
cells had been started I concluded that 
it was a case of supersedure, and did 
not look any further for the queen. 
Later I saw evidences of the work of 
laying workers, and, on examining that 
sealed cell, I found in it a dead queen. 

My experience seems to indicate that 
but few of the colonies one desires re- 
queened will requeen themselves at the 
time the work ought to be done for the 
advantage of the apiarist. Some will 
not do it at all, as is proven by the fact 
that I found 2 colonies fairly strong in 
that were entirely without brood 
of any age. have seen but one criti- 
cism of the above plan of requeening, 
and that is that one perpetuates all the 
bad qualities of some of the queens 
superseded. This is not necessarily so, 
as an exchange of brood is not difficult, 
putting the brood of the undesirable 
queen where it will not be used for 
queen-rearing, and giving some from the 
hive of a. better queen. 

In this case, it seems that it would be 
a good plan to practise the method only 
on colonies having satisfactory queens, 
and to get satisfactory queens in the 
other colonies as soon as possible. 

By a queen | mean, of 
a strain you are wil 


« 


bees 


“satisfactory” 
course, a queen of 


ling to perpetuate 


UNITING COLONIES 


[ notice in Gleanings that Editor FE. 
R. Root has just made the discovery 
that uniting bees by placing one or two 
thicknesses of newspaper between the 
two hives is a good thing. This is a 
method I have long practised, and I de- 
scribed it in the American Bee Journal 
several vears ago. Shortly after I men- 
tioned the method in the American Bee 
Journal, I noticed that Dr. Miller ad- 
vised one of his questioners to unite in 
the same way. I do not claim that the 
method is original with me. Probably 
I got the idea from some writer in some 
one of the bee-papers. What I claim 
is that the method is nothing new. 


SHALLOW FEEDERS FOR 


SUPERS. 

I wrote something quite a while ago 
about the desirability of having some 
shallow Hill feeders to use in spring 
in chaff-packed comb-honey supers, on 
top of the brood-frames. I found diffi 
culty in getting the shallow feeders, but 





the Dadants helped me out. They had 


some of the perforated covers to th: 
quart feeders, and got their local tinner 
to make feeders half the depth of th 
quart ones to fit the covers. I used 
some of these last spring in supers hay 
ing chaff cushions in them, and found 
them to be very convenient, as _ the 
cushions could be easily adjusted to 
prevent the escape of heat from the 
brood-chamber. The supers with their 
chaff cushions are left on all of my hives 
till about the beginning of the honey 
flow, as I believe the temperature of 
the hive is kept more uniformly warm 
than it would be without them. 

Some claims used to be made for thx 
advantages of having single-walled hives, 
and having them stand out in the sun- 
shine all through the spring; but I have 
learned to be somewhat doubtful about 
these advantages. The spring is not 
all sunshine. I leave the winter pack- 
ing of straw around three sides of my 
hives till the middle of May, and some- 
times later. 

Leon, Iowa. 
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Laying Workers — How to 
Get Rid of Them. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Before me lies a postal card which 
reads as follows: 

“I had a colony last summer which had lay 
ing workers. I did everything—moved hive, 
gave brood, etc., all to no purpose, the colony 
finally dying in early fall. What can I do t 
save a colony under such circumstances in 
the future? Would it do to unite them 
with another colony? Would these workers 
spoil that colony also? Please answer in the 
American Bee Journal.” 

Laying workers confront every be« 
keeper of any experience, sooner or la 
ter, especially if he does not keep a 
good lookout to see that no colony goes 
queenless more than 24 to 30 days, or 
for 2 weeks or more after all brood has 
emerged from the cells. If no queen is 
provided, and especially if the bees are 
of the Cyprian, Holy Land or Italian 
races, the colony will, soon after all the 
brood has emerged, set apart some of 
the workers, from one to several hun 
dred, installing them as queens, after 
which it is extremely difficult to caus 
them to accept a queen of any kind. 

All colonies rearing young queens 
should be looked after from 20 to 24 
days after the issue of the prime swarm 
or the taking away of the old queen, and 
if eggs are not found the colony should 
be given a frame of which many cells 
contain eggs and small larve, in which 
case, if the young queen has becom: 
lost from any cause, they can rear 
another. This will keep the bees from 
installing workers as queens, and at the 
same time the building of queen-cells 
on this brood is a sure indication of 
queenlessness, and when cells are thus 
built it is better, if possible, to introduc: 
a laying queen at once, for by the tim: 
the bees can secure a laying queen from 
this brood the colony will begin to bs 
come populated, and by the time th 
brood from her emerges will be 


> y 
eggs 


nearly ruined from the loss of bees dy- 
ing from old age. 
But, if the colony has a laying worker, 
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vhat is to be done? That depends large- 
ly upon our wants. If we do not care 
or an increase of colonies, probably the 

st thing to do is to unite the colony 
1aving such workers, with one having a 
laying queen, which should be done by 
‘horoughly smoking each near sunset, 
vhen the combs should be taken out of 

ich hive and alternately placed in an- 

ther hive, so the bees will be so mixed 
ip that they will not quarrel; or a new 
hive may be placed on the stand of the 

lony having the queen, when the bees 
nay all be shaken off their combs in 
front of this hive, shaking them off the 
frames alternately so as to mix them up 
completely, setting the frames having 
the most brood and honey in the hive, 
leaving out the rest. 

If, on the other hand, we wish to keep 
all the colonies we can, the colony hav- 
ing the laying workers may be treated 
in this way: Go to several colonies in 
the apiary which can spare a frame of 
brood and take enough frames of brood 
(one from each) to fill out the hive, or 
at least two-thirds fill it, being sure that 
vou do not get the queens from any col- 
ony with this brood and bees, for we 
want the bees that are on the combs to 
go with them in this case. 

Now take the combs out of the hive 
having the laying workers, or what is 
better, set this hive off the stand it is 
occupying, placing another hive on this 
stand, when the frames of brood are to 
be placed in it. If it is filled only two- 
thirds full, fill out the vacant space with 
dummies, as such a colony would build 
only drone-comb if it built any at all. 
\s each of these frames of brood and 
bees have a different scent, they will 
not quarrel when thus mixed up, for 
each bee that another meets is a strang- 
er, which so confuses them that they do 
not know what to fight for. When all 
is fixed and the hive closed, carry the 
hive having the laying workers in it 
several rods away, and after having 
drummed on it a little so the bees will 
fill themselves with honey, open the hive, 
take the frames out and shake every bee 
off on the ground, thus compelling them 
to fly separately back to where their old 
home used to be. Arriving here they 
find a different state of affairs existing 
from what there was when they left, 
and if the laying workers get back 
(which some claim they cannot do) they 
seem to accept the fact that their reign 
is over. In any event, the bees seem to 
be in a condition to accept a queen or 
rear one, as the circumstances are placed 
before them by the apiarist. 

It is usually best to give them a queen, 
if possible, or, what is next best, a queen- 
cell just ready to hatch; but if neither 
can be done, they will do fairly well at 
rearing one, as the brood which has been 
given will keep emerging till they get a 
laying queen, so that they are nearly or 
quite as well off, even if now left to 
themselves, as a colony would be which 
had cast an after-swarm. 

I have frequently gotten rid of laying 
workers by setting brood in the hive 
having them, and shaking the bees off 
their combs at the entrance, letting them 
run in at once; but as many as 5 frames 
of brood are needed so as to give enough 
bees to overcome the influence of those 
desiring to cleave to the laying workers. 


In this case, as in the above, the colony 
is not allowed any of their combs in 
which the laying workers have laid, for 
thus allowing them their combs gives 
them an advantage over the bees that 
have come on the combs of brood, which 
advantage we do not wish them to have. 

The reason why the questioner failed 
with the brood was in not giving enough 
of it, or in not giving bees with it, or 
else in allowing the bees having the lay- 
ing workers to retain their own combs. 

The Cyprian, Syrian and Holy Land 
bees are much more liable to have laying 
workers than the Italians, and the Ital- 
ians are somewhat more inclined that 
way than are the German bees, well 
known as the black bee of this country. 
The first three named varieties will fre- 
quently fill the cells with eggs, which, 
after being “fed and cradled,” will give 
only drones, and this while the young 
queen is becoming fertile and laying, 
thus hurting the combs and the pros- 
perity of the colony very much. How- 
ever, these races of bees do not cling 
as closely to such laying workers when 
they have them as do the Italians and 
the blacks, so they are more easily got- 
ten rid of. 


Borodino, N. Y. 
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Chunk Honey for Small Bee- 
Keepers 


BY ALLEN LATHAM, 


We read not a little of chunk-honey 
production in Texas, and can readily see 
that such honey can be more easily pro- 
duced than can section-honey. The lo 
cal demand settles whether we shall pro 
duce this or that sort of honey. In 
the North there is a poor market for 
comb honey except section-honey, and 
until we createsa demand for chunk- 
honey we cannot profitably go into the 
production of the same in large amount. 
For the small bee-keeper, however, and 
for him who does not care to go to 
the trouble of manipulating his colonies 
for section-honey, the production of 
chunk-honey is an excellent thing. 

Chunk-honey production has two dis- 
tinct advantages—less labor is involved 
than in section-honey production, and 
less trouble with swarming. With any 
sort of hive it is an easy matter to sup- 
ply a super of empty frames, having, 
except in the case of one or two, only 
narrow starters of foundation. One or 
two frames should be to a greater or 
less extent filled with virgin «cqmb. 
Even without excluders a fair amount 
of honey will be obtained thus at a 
trifling cost, and with excluders the very 
choicest of honey will reward one’s ef- 
forts. 

Simple as such a method is, it involves 
more labor than many bee-keepers(more 
properly bee-owners) care for, and 
doubtless many a man would welcome a 
method which calls for almost no 
manipulation, and yet at the same time 
is attended by almost certain honey 
crops. 

For some 6 years I have run a small 
apiary upon a certain hill in Norwich 
in which I term my let-alone hives. 
During that time only two swarms have 


issued so far as I know, and I have 





harvested an average of 50 pounds. 
Only one season proved a failure, and 
that was due to the bees suffering fror 
pickled brood. Last year (1907) I har 
vested 600 pounds from the 10 colo 
nies, and this year 550. I practice v1s 
iting this apiary twice per year for 
manipulation—once in the spring to see 
that each colony has a good queen 
and once in the fall to take the honey. 
Sometimes the spring visit is omitted 
because of lack of time. 

During the past year I have run some 
60 of these let-alone hives, and hat 
vested an average of 50 pounds of 
honey. I have not put in over 3 days 
of labor on these hives this year, aside 
from the time spent in caring for the 
honey. Having but litthe demand for 
chunk-honey I strain the honey to sell 
bottled. Strained from virgin comb it 
is the equal of the best extracted, and 
superior to most extracted honey. 

These let-alone hives are extremely 
simple, though their construction in- 
volves certain fundamental principles 
which unquestionably have much to do 
with the success attendant upon their 
use. It is out of the question to give a 
minute description of these hives in this 
article, though I will mention some of 
their cardinal points : 

The hives are roomy; they have the 
storage apartment back of instead of 
above the brood; they have ample en 
trances with space below the front 
frames; the frames hang parallel to the 
entrance; a sheet of excluder zinc sepa- 
rates the brood-chamber from the store- 
chamber. 

Simple as this hive is in construction, 
it answers every need, and demands in- 
telligent though minimum amount ot 
care. I have run them now for 7 years, 
and each year [I discover some simple 
improvement in construction or in man- 
ipulation. No time is used upon this 
hive in preparing: for winter, for the 
hive is constructed with particular ref- 
erence to the needs of the bee. If one 
is kept from visiting these hives for 
any reason, no serious harm would re 
sult if 2 or 3 years elapsed, barring the 
possible loss of the queen . 

Think for a moment of going to one 
of these hives late in November and 
removing 140 pounds of good chunk- 
honey, the entire labor put upon the 
hive previous to that covering a period 
of time not exceeding 10 minutes. Last 
May I opened up one of my hives on 
Raymond Hill and noted that the queen 
was all right. I did not see the hive 
again till Nov. 27. Upon that date I 
took out 140 pounds of honey, most of 
it of the finest quality. This hive has 
13 storage frames, each 13x17 inside 
measure, with an upright in the middle 
of the frame to prevent slumping of 
the comb in hot weather. In this case 
the 13 frames were full from top to 
bottom — 26 beautiful chunks of honey, 
each 13 by about 8% inches. 

These hives are not perfect non 
swarmers, but the swarming does nct 
exceed 20 percent. It is far less than 
20 percent in some apiaries, and 50 per- 
cent in others. I am hard at work 
solving the problem, and am fairly con 
fident that I have solved it already. I 
hope soon to cut down the swarming 
to 10 percent. Of course, I do not see 


the swarms, and they go to the woods, 
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nal can make no mistake in making 
ty up a few of these hives and setting 
hem upon the farm of some friend 
where there is good pasturage and few 
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“Survival of the Fittest’’-— 
Among the Bees 





the explanation given is wrong, it may 
nevertheless be true that the bees trans- 
ported into tropical countries eventu- 
ally get to be less active than those liv- 
ing where the winters are long, and pro- 
visions are necessary. 

If it is, which, after all, is very likely 
to be so, it comes through the great 
law of Nature, called the Survival of 
the Fittest. 

Take a temperate or cold country, for 
example. Suppose 2 colonies—one ac- 
tive enough to amass sufficient provi- 
sions to go through the winter; the other 
just active enough to make what might 











Views of an Indiana Apiary 


BY CLARENCE WOOLBRIGHT. 


I am sending some photos of my 
apiary, also of some appliances which | 
have found to be of much value to me 
while working among the bees. 

Fig. 1 shows the apiary in the height 
of the honey-flow, with myself and fam- 
ily. In the shade in the left foreground 
can be seen 4 swarm-catchers, which 
have been of much value in swarming 
time. Two of these cages can be seen 
in Fig. 3, taken on a larger scale. 
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gets into the cage before the hive is 
ready, pick the cage up and set it on the 
open end, as the cage at the right. 

Now after the swarm is in the new 
hive, take an entrance-block and put it 
on the entrance of the old hive. (See 
hive at the left.) Turn the little piece 
of excluder to one side of the 34-inch 
hole (which is the entrance) and leave 
it thus for 9 days. Now remove the 
supers from the old hive and set them 
to one side. Then pick up the new hive 
which has the swarm, and set it on top 
of the old hive. Now set the supers on 
top of the escape-board, which is next 
to the new hive. Then put up the run- 
way board and fasten it to the bottom- 
board of the new hive with small wire 
hooked over nail-heads, which are on 
the bottom-board and run-way for this 
purpose. (See hive to left.) In from 
24 to 48 hours the escape-board can be 
removed and the bees will continue work 
in the supers. 

The reason for using the escape is to 
keep the queen out of the sections, and 
to force the bees out of the supers into 
the new hive, so there will be a larger 
force of bees to draw out the frames 
»f foundation. 

\t the end of g days turn the little 
piece of queen-excluder around over the 
entrance of the old hive, as there is 
langer of a virgin queen leaving the 
ower entrance, and going in at the upper 
entrance and causing trouble. 


( 
] 


At the right, leaning on the side of the 
swarm-cage, is an entrance-block, show- 
ing queen-cell protector in place, which 
is also put on over the entrance at the 
end of 9 days. The excluder will pre- 
vent the virgin queens coming out, but 
will allow the worker-bees to pass. The 
cell-protector will also allow the workers 
to pass, never to return to the lower 
hive, but on returning from the field, 
heavily laden, must enter the top en- 
trance, as the brood is now all sealed. 
The bees will all enter the top-hive, as 
fast as they become fielders. The run- 
way board is used to obstruct the lower 
hive-entrance, and to aid the heavily 
laden bees to gain the upper entrance. 

In 21 days the lower hive can be re- 
moved and the new hive and its supers 
‘an be lowered down on the old bottom- 


board, and they will work on as if they 
had never cast a swarm. There will be 
nothing left in the old hive but combs, 
with a little honey, a few young bees, 
and a virgin queen; also some drones, if 
not liberated. 

In the front row of hives in Fig. 1, 
can be seen 3 colonies treated in the way 
just described. This is a good plan to 
use when transferring. 

There is another plan of preventing 
increase, which I have found to be of 
much value, which is as follows: 

When the swarm starts to issue, cage 
it as stated above, and when it settles 
down in the cage, pull the cage back 
from the hive a little so it will be out 
of the way. Then remove the supers, 
set them to one side, and remove the 
brood-frames one at a time, and take 
out all queen-cells, return the frames, 
then put the supers back on the hive, 
then return the swarm. This operation 
is performed on all colonies as fast as 
they cast a swarm, throughout the 
Swarming season. These cages have 
been a great help to me in the swarm- 
ing season, as I had as high as 18 
swarms in one day the past season. Had 
it not been for these cages there would 
have been a great mix-up, but by their 
use everything was in good order at the 
end of my day’s work. 

My apiary is run for comb honey. My 
total crop the past season was about 
4000 sections. My customers call at my 
house, taking almost my entire crop. 

Fig. 4 shows the apiary while the snow 
is on; also my method of wintering 
The colonies are set in rows, the hives 
being about 14 inches apart, and are 
packed with straw, which is held in 
place by a sort of rack, and over the 
top of the straw is placed felt roofing 
to turn the rain. The packing is about 
10 inches thick at the back of the hives. 
[he fronts are left clear so the bees can 
fly at any time the weather is warm 
enough. 

In the background of Fig. 3, will be 
seen a closer view of the bees packed 
for winter. The bees are left in their 
winter quarters till settled warm weather 
in the spring, when the racks are piled 
up out of the way, and the straw re- 
moved 

The American Bee Journal is a wel- 
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come visitor at our house. 
been the good lessons 
learned from its pages. 

Elnora, Ind., Jan. 6. 
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Cost of Beeswax to the Bees 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


Should the bees be allowed to build 
the combs? Is there a waste of wax 
when the hive is supplied with already- 
built combs for the harvest? These 
questions, mentioned in the American 
Bee Journal for February (page 37) 
have lately been discussed both in this 
country and in Europe, with entirely dif- 
ferent conclusions by different writers. 
The matter under study can never be 
positively decided, because of the differ- 
ent conditions in which the production 
of wax is carried on. Experiments on 
the cost of wax in pounds of honey have 
been made, and the amount of honey 
needed variously estimated at from up- 
wards of 20 pounds down to 2 pounds 
for each pound of comb. The last- 
named estimate was given by a foreign 
writer who has so little practical knowl- 
edge of bee-culture that he condemned 
the use of the honey extractor as alto- 
gether impractical. On the other hand, 
the scientists who tried the experiments 
of feeding bees and found 20 pounds as 
needed to produce a pound of wax were 
doing this in too arificial a manner to 
secure as good results as must be se- 
‘ured in the height of the honey harvest. 

It is evident to me that the amount of 
honey consumed in producing a pound 

{f wax varies greatly, even in favorable 
circumstances, just as the amount of 
corn or cereals needed to produce a 
pound of fat in our domestic animals 
varies under different circumstances 
his comparison is supported by most 
scientists. Cheshire compares the con- 
ditions necessary to produce wax to 
those needed by chickens to fatten—con 
finement, bodily inactivity, warmth, and 
high nourishment. 

But must the bee produce a certain 
amount of beeswax whether she is wil 
ling to do so or not? In other words, 


must an amount of wax be produced, 
which if not used to build combs will be 
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thrown away or plastered over the walis 
of the hive? 

When the bees are filled with honey 
and have no comb in which to deposit 


it, there is no 


clusters, * 


doubt that they hang in 
‘in warmth and inactivity,” un- 
til this honey is changed into wax. It 
was once believed that a certain part of 
the bees were “comb-builders,” and that 
their sole occupation was to build combs ; 
that they differed from the field workers 
in appearance, being larger in the abdo- 
men and less than the others. 
This was asserted by Huber, who, with 


active 


the help of his faithful Burnens, made 
such accurate discoveries But Huber 
had no means of discovering what was 
later ascertained by the introduction of 


the Italian bees, that those bees which he 


named “comb-builders” are the young 
bees before their first flight, and that 
these bees become field-workers in their 
turn. They are wax-workers when wax 


producing is necessary at the time when 
they are too young to go to the field. 
But when the combs are full, from one 
end of the hive to the other, then all the 
be become wax-producers, as 
there is no other way for them to get rid 
of their honey. 

Huber and others since have ascer 
tained that «ll the bees are capable of 
producing wax when their honey-sack 
is full and cannot be emptied. It is also 
evident from the testimony of a number 
of writers that at the time when the 
adult bee is constantly carrying honey to 
the hive, the wax-producing organs are 
more or less active, and a small amount 
of honey is constantly being changed to 
wax, 

In all my experience with bees, and 
while producing extracted honey, supply 
ing the bees with supers full of empty 
combs already built, I have never seen 
the bees waste wax, except when the 
combs were full, and there was no more 
room to build other combs, and no full 
combs to seal. In one or two instances 
I have wax-scales wasted, but in 
each of these cases there was room to 
spare; the waste was caused by a sud- 
den change of temperature, and I as- 
cribed it in each instance to the inability 
of the bees to keep up the warmth of the 
hive, the scales of wax becoming too 
tough to be manipulated and had to be 
thrown away. Such instances are so 
rare as to be hardly worthy of notice. 

When the honey harvest begins, and 
there is plenty of empty combs for the 
bees to store the honey, there is very 
little wax produced. That which is 
brought forth is used to lengthen the 
cells which have been cut down during 
the winter and spring while consuming 
the sealed honey, for any of our apiarists 
know that the cappings are cut away 
and wasted when the honey is used. So 
the bees repair their combs and “whiten” 
them—a process well known to both 
comb and extracted honey producers at 
the opening of the crop. Should we 
consider this whitening of combs as a 
waste? No, for the wax is placed where 
it serves the bees, and it is sufficient to 
say that they always do it, whether they 
have room for new combs elsewhere or 
not. But they always place honey in the 
cells, and have them fairly well filled 
before this whitening goes on. 

' have never seen the bees build brace- 


cS must 


seen 


except in too open spaces (in 
their judgment, evidently,) or waste wax 
otherwise by plastering it on the walls, 
as long as they had plenty of empty 
combs within their reach. 

It appears to me that we can very 
easily reason the bees’ action in comb 
building. When the crop is light, their 
stomachs are never crowded. Only tor 
a few minutes at each load does a bee 
find opportunity or desire to pass into 
the digestive organs more honey than 1s 
absolutely necessary for its sustenance. 
When it reaches the hive, and hands 
over its load to a young bee, the latter 
easily finds a storing place for it. Then 
there is no inducement for either of 
them to build comb or to consume honey 
in comb-building. But when the crop 
is well on, or sudden; when each adult 
worker brings home a full load and at 
back for more, with all the 
eagerness of a miner who has found a 
fortune, then all the combs are 
filled. If the apiarist has not provided 
an extra supply, the young bees, after 
filling all the cells, have to retain in their 
honey-sacks as much as they can possibly 
contain, since the harvest keeps arriving 
from the field. Then it is that wax 
production is not only welcome, but in 
voluntary, for there is no other way of 
overcoming the difficulty. 


combs 


once goes 


soon 


Every apiarist who has opened a 
crowded hive at the time of a sudden 
and plentiful harvest has noticed how 
full all the bees look, how sluggish they 
appear, hanging to each other in fes 
toons, apparently idle, waiting for their 
honey to change into wax so that they 
may build more combs. Should there be 
no room for more combs, the wax would 
have to be wasted, unless the bees 
swarmed. This waste will not take 
place as long as there is a single cell to 
finish, a corner to fill, a cell to seal. 
Open a hive in this condition and supply 


it at once with empty combs and the 
conditions will change. You will im 
mediately see a new activity. They de- 


posit their honey and rush to the field 
again. Those that have produced wax 
scales utilize them to repair the combs 
given them, as well as to strengthen 
these combs. 

The evidence of the great cost of 
combs to bees is visible it seems to me, 
in the economy with which they build 
these combs. How light and fragile 
they are! If wax cost them next to 
nothing, they would surely build them 
stronger at first. But it is only when 
they handle over old combs that wax 
is added to make them strong—they add 
a little here and there. Is that wasted 
wax? Not by any means. If you are a 
producer of extracted honey, you know 
how much nicer it is to handle a comb 
which is several years old, for it is much 
tougher and less liable to break than the 
new combs just built. 

In my experience, I have found no 
more waste of wax in the production of 
extracted honey than in that of comb 
honey. As long as your bees have room 
there will be no waste of material, but 
whenever the combs are full and sealed, 
and every space crammed, there is a 
chance for waste of both honey and wax, 
whether you are producing comb or ex- 
tracted honey. 

That the bees must produce more or 


less wax during a harvest does not ad 
mit of a doubt, but that they must pro 
duce enough wax to store all the honey 
they harvest, and that the supplying of 
combs already built is a waste, I cannot 


admit. Far from that, I hold that in 
locations where the harvest is sudden 
and very large for only a few days, there 
is a positive loss in compelling them to 
build their combs before they store the 
honey. In countries where the flow is 
gradual, beginning with a few ounces 
per day, increasing steadily to a few 
pounds, the loss from lack of combs is 
smaller. But when the honey-flow is 
delayed by unfavorable atmospheric con 
ditions until the blossoms are in profu 
sion and the harvest begins with a rush, 
there are days when the bees are actually 
compelled almost entirely to suspend op 
erations in order to secure combs to 
store their crop. The loss is then three 
fold. There is the actual cost of the 
wax in honey consumption; the loss of 
time to the bees whose abdomens are full 
and that cannot harvest more until they 
can unload; and the loss in breeding 
caused by the filling of all available cells 
with honey, in the brood-nest as well 
as the supers. 

Some will say that such sudden crops 
are rare. Not in this part of Illinois. 
Our crops are sudden and short. We 
have weighed hives at times to ascertain 
the amount gathered each day, and we 
have several times noticed an increase of 
18 to 19 pounds in one day. This weigh 
ing of colonies is not carried on as per 
sistently on this side of the Atlantic as 
in Europe. The “Société d’ apiculture 
poure la Suisse Romande” publishes 
statements every year of weights of 
hives regularly taken in different loca 
tions. Such a statement was published 
in the December number of their Bulle 
tin, from 23 different localities. Those 
reports show plainly how sudden crops 
may be. In some instances crops of II 
pounds are recorded following a day of 
entire failure. In one instance there is 
a record of 9, 10 and 11 pounds of in- 
crease for 6 or 7 consecutive days. Bear 
in mind that these large crops are made 
with extracting supers filled with combs. 
I doubt very much if such crops would 
be possible if the bees had to build their 
combs, no matter how favorable the cir 
cumstances might be. 

The reader knows that we are almost 
exclusively producers of extracted hon- 
ey, but there was a time when we pro 
duced comb. I never could secure re- 
sults at all adequate, when the bees had 
to build their own combs. At one time 
we had an apiary of 87 colonies with 
all supers full and the crop still on. We 
went to extracting and took off about 
5,000 pounds in 3 days; at the end of 
the third day we examined some of the 
hives extracted 2 days previous and they 
did not have a single cell without honey. 
It would have been utterly impossible 
for those bees to gather the fifth of that 
amount if they had had to build the 
combs. Yet there was no waste of wax, 
because the bees were not compelled to 
retain honey long enough in their stom- 
achs to digest it into beeswax. The pro- 
duction of wax was at its minimum, 


while if they had had to build combs it 
would have been at its maximum. 
I have never heard of more than two 
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nstances where it was found neces 
irv and advisable to produce wax as 
much as possible. The first was reported 
hy an apiarist of South America, living 
away from civilization with very inade 
quate means of transportation. He 
suld not secure more than about 3 cents 
per pound for his honey, and found it 
rofitable to have as much as possible 

f it converted into beeswax, by cutting 
ut the combs and allowing the bees to 
ebuild. The other is reported by Dr. 
Phillips on Hawaiian Bee-Culture, “Bu 
reau of Entomology, Bulletin No. 75”, a 
very interesting report concerning the 
status of apiculture in Hawaii. It ap 
pears that the bulk of the honey pro 
duced there is from honey-dew of dif 
ferent kinds, but dark and of poor flavor. 
[his is so inferior an article that Dr. 
Phillips suggests that it may pay to have 
this honey transformed into beeswax. 

But in our case, I believe it pays to 
economize the wax as much as possible. 
I do not have very far to find corrobor 
ative testimony to support my view. 
In Gleanings for February 15, 1909, page 
o2, Mr. Louis Scholl narrates how he 
accidentally supplied a number of colo 
nies with supers containing starters only, 
while a similar number of other colonies 
were supplied with full sheets, and the 
latter yielded a crop averaging $1.10 per 
colony more than the others, after pay- 
ing the excess of cost of the wax sup 
plied in the full sheets. 

If the beginner will carefully take note 
of the above explanation and experiment 
for himself, I think that he will readily 
ascertain that we run no risk whatever 
of loss of wax as long as we keep the 
bees supplied with a sufficient number of 
combs for storing honey. The wax pro- 
duced will just about keep pace with the 
lengthening of the cells to proper size, 
and the sealing of the honey as it ma 
tures. 

Hamilton, II. 
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Double- Walled vs. Single- 
Walled Hives — Wiring 
Frames 


BY WM. M. WHITNEY. 


We often hear this objection to the 
chaff or double-walled hives: “They are 
not so readily warmed by the sun's rays 
in the winter and early spring as the 
single-board hive”. The fact is, they are 
packed, and are kept at an even tem- 
perature, if the bees have sufficient sup- 
plies, and do not need the additional 
warmth of the sun; they are not af- 
fected so easily by the fluctuations or 
changes of temperature; not so liable to 
spring dwindling; breed up stronger in 
early spring; all of which reasons, it 
seems to me, commend them to any prac- 
tical bee-keeper who winters his bees on 
the summer stand. 

Again, the outside case protects the 
sections from the effects of chilly nights 
in June which so often happen, and 
which drive the bees from outside sec- 
tions in supers on single-board hives 
thus retarding the work of comb-build- 
ing which otherwise would have been 
carried on evenly throughout the entire 
super of sections. 


\gain, they are not so heavy or un 
wieldy to handle as many imagine 
they are made of thin stuff, and while 
larger, are scarcely heavier than a single 
board hive. 


BEST WAY TO WIRE FRAMES 


In aswering the question which is so 
frequently asked as to the best method 
or wiring frames, the same old, anti 
quated method is often recommended 
that of horizontal wiring, which is an 
absolute failure, so far as accomplish 
ing the object for which wiring is don: 
foundation buckles just the same. The 
only successful method is by vertical 
wiring, or by the use of wood splints 
as recommended by Dr. Miller. When 
[ see end-pieces to frames come all 
punched—well, I won't tell you just what 
[ think—it wouldn't sound well. 

The objection to staple Ss, as mentioned 
in “ABC of Bee-Culture,” doesn’t count 
at all, even in the Hoffman fram« rhe 
slimmest wire brad of sufficient length, 
driven into the under side of the top 
bar at the outside edge of the founda 
tion groove and from which, by the uss 
of a pair of round plyers little hooks 
can be quickly made, and which do not 
obstruct the insertion of the foundation 
in the least, is the neatest thing imagin 
able to loop the end of the wire to; 
thence, to a corresponding hook in the 
bottom-bar, but of shorter length, and 
driven from the under side; thence, zig 
zagging up and down till about 2-3 of the 
central portion of the space is occu 
pied—say 5 or 6 wires. With this ar 
rangement, properly done, there will be 
no buckling of the comb 

Rather than use horizontal wiring, I'd 
use foundation heavy enough to need no 
wiring—medium brood. I think it would 
be all right for standard Langstroth 
frames. By my method of wiring I have 
produced, as an experiment, good combs 
from extra thin super foundation, such 
as is used in sections. Light brood to 
sheets to the pound, with the above 
method of wiring, is quite a saving of 
expense over the use of medium brood 
of 6 to sheets to the pound 

Evanston, II] 
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Proposed California Apiarian 
Legislation 


BY RALPH BENTON. 
In charge of Apiculture, University f 
California 

On page 107 of the issue of Gleanings 
in Bee Culture and on page 45 of the 
American Bee Journal for February, I 
note discussions of the proposed amend 
ment to the California statute law rela 
tive to foul brood and other diseases of 
bees, now pending in the California leg 
islature. The main trend of these dis- 
cussions is correct, but there are cer 
tain misapprehensions and _ interpreta 
tions that I desire to clear up in the 
minds of the bee-keeping public. 

In the first place, when attempts are 
made to discuss or interpret the Cali 
fornia law, or the amendment in ques- 
tion, it must be borne in mind that our 
law relates not only to foul brood but 
to all of the brood-diseases of bees, and 
also to the diseases of adult bees com 
monly and collectively called paralysis. 





Keeping this steadily in mind, let us 
consider some of the questions raised 
in the discussion referred to 
First, the statement is made in Glean 
ings that the amendment provides for a 
“University Inspector of Foul Brood.” 
This is but a slight error in name, but 
| desire to correct it for the term so 
used is misleading. What the amend 
ment does provide for is a State Super 
vising Inspector of Apiaries who shall 
\piarian Pathologist of the Stat 
\gricultural Experiment Station, an in 
titution separate but closely connected 


with the University Note that this 
officer is an “inspector of apiaries” and 
not simply a foul-brood inspector. This 
is true of all of our county inspectors 
under the present law—they are “in 


spectors of apiaries,” and as such in 
spect and treat for not only foul brood 
but all of the other maladies of bees 
As Apiarian Pathologist the State Su 
pervising Inspector of Apiaries will con 
duct investigations in the diseases and 
other enemies of bees, and undoubtedly, 
ranking an Instructor in Apiculture in 
the Unive rsity, it will fall to him to con 
duct such courses of instruction as are 
given in the College of Agriculture in 
the diseases of bees. 

Now coming to the main point around 
which most of the discussion pro and 
con has centered: I refer to the sec 
tion relating to the importation of 
queens into California. There are two 
things that must be remembered when 
discussing this section: Firstly, the 
section in question relates to the im 
portation of queens not only in ordin 
ary mailing cages but also queens in 
“nuclei” or “swarm boxes;” and, sec 
ondly, that the whole law relates in all 
of its applications not only to foul brood 
but to all brood-diseases and also to 
the diseases of adult bees, or paralysis 
The exact causes of certain of these 
diseases is not known, but there seems 
to be an overwhelming evidence point 
ing to the fact that those known as 
pickled brood and paralysis are in some 
way directly connected in transmission 
and spread through the queens. Tim 
and again have these diseases been in 
troduced into apiaries previously free 
from disease through the agency of an 
importation of queens. Time and again 
have partial, and in some instances in 
certain of these diseases a permanent 
cure, resulted from requeening with 
fresh and uninfected stock, the apiary 
so infected. 

When I refer to these diseases which 
in certain portions of the United States 
do not flourish and in many sections are 
minor maladies, an adequate apprecia 
tion must be had by the bee-keeping 
public of the virulence and the extent 
of the ravages of these same diseases 
as transplanted and permitted to flour 
ish under California climatic and other 
conditions. In some localities so-called 
paralysis is much more dreaded than 
foul brood, and rightly so, if we are to 
judge from the havoc wrought by this 
baffling disease The writer has been 
in apiaries in which all of the flight bees 
have been taken off and hive after hive 
so decimated in numbers that brood 
rearing operations were at a standstill 
for lack of bees and stores to proceed 
on. In passing down the rows of such 
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ry, from a pint to two quarts or 
more of dead bees could be scraped up 
in a pile in front of each colony, and 
hardly a place to step without crushing 
a struggling and diseased bee. If foul 
brood is an insidious disease, in that it 
cuts off the supply of young bees, par- 
alysis is just as insidious as far as prac- 
tical returns are concerned, in that it 
takes off all the flight or working bees. 

So much for the basis upon which the 
bee-keepers of California have seen fit 
to include in their proposed law a sec- 
tion relative to the importation of not 
only bees, but specifically queens as well. 

Now a few words in regard to the 
possible interpretation of the law: The 
proposed measure is very clear and defi- 
nite in its statement. There is nothing 
in it relative to the inspection of queens 
either at the post-office or at an express- 

There is nothing in it, in fact, 


nding n immediate inspection of 
queens upon their arrival by the inspec- 
tor, unless the inspector so desires to 
rule. What the section in question does 
provide is, first, that all queens intro- 
duced into the State of California, or 
from one county into another county 
within the State, without a clean bill of 


health, are so introduced at the risk of 
the consign-e. If the consignee does 
not wish his property endangered, and 
to make himself liable for the importa- 


tion of uncertified bees, immediately 
upon the arrival of such consignment of 
bees he is required to notify the inspec- 
tor of apiaries, holding such queens sub- 
ject to his orders. With the sanction 
of the inspector the queens may then 


d into the apiaries of the 
consignee, and kept under observation 
for a perio 


, , 
at the end o 


of not less than 60 days, 
which period, if no disease 
has developed, the queens may be pro- 


| 
; 


nounced free from disease, and then, 
and only then, lawfully introduced. This 
in no way debars the sending of queens 


into California by an Eastern breeder, 
and as Mr. Root has repeatedly asserted, 


works no hardship there, as Mr. Pryal 
anticipated might result to Eastern ship- 
pers of queens. And, further, Califor- 


nia bee-keepers do not, as Mr. Root an- 


icipates, 1 it a hardship at their end 
f the line, since it is with the Califor- 
nia bee-keepers that the proposed mea- 


sure emanated, and who have been sup- 
porting it with an overwhelming major- 
ity, quite unanim usly, except in a few 
quarters. As I have repeatedly pointed 
ut, the real burden would lie with the 
inspectors of apiaries by increasing 
their duties: but the California bee- 
keeping public ms willing to increase 
this line of work in its united effort to 
restrict and eradicate bee-diseases lo- 
cally, costing the honey industry annu- 
ally in the neighborhood of $250,000 to 
300,000. 

If an aggressive campaign is to be 
carried on, all possible sources of in- 
fection must guarded, and the great 
advantage accruing from a system of 
complete inspection including queens is 
being able to locate definitely, if possible, 
the sources of constant re-infection, and 
concentrate a united effort upon these 
sources, and so solve the problem, the 
immensity of which, relatively speaking, 
few bee-keepers realize. We believe 
that suppositions or possible interpreta- 


tions of the law are endless, and in 
general lead to nothing, and are more 
of the opinion of Mr. Pryal, that the 
law framed in the best interest of all 
should pass, and if in interpretation it 
is ineffectual it can then be changed and 
strengthened to suit the situations that 
may arise in the future. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
——$—> 6 <a 


Buzzings From the Clover 
Field 


BY CHAS. M. HIX. 


White clover is getting to be the 
greatest honey-plant in the United 
States. I believe no other honey-plant 
yields so much surplus under the same 
conditions. If a larger kind with the 
short heads could be produced, the far- 
mer could be persuaded to sow it for 
hay. Why does not Mr. Burbank at- 
tack that problem? 

“Wherever a farmer or dairyman or 
horticulturist can make a living, a bee- 
man can,” says the Modern Farmer and 
Busy Bee. There is a great deal of 
truth in that statement, and it gives en- 
couragement to those who are com- 
pelled to stay in the location they are in. 
The best advice to the man who con- 
templates looking for a new location in 
another part of the country, is, “Stay 
where you are.” 

While bee-keeping is comparatively a 
new business when compared with the 
other branches of agriculture, I believe 
the bee-keepers are the happiest of the 
lot. 

Fully 75 percent of the bee-keepers 
are photographers. Ought not the other 
25 percent to be? Almost every one 
who can make a success with bees, can 
be a successful amateur photographer. 
It does one good to see a bee-yard like 


that of Mr. W. W. McNeal, on page 7. 


A good way to promote the sale of 
honey near home is to have a public 
field-day, to which the public is invited, 
say one day every two weeks. Nothing 
makes the people want honey so much 
as when they see the real process of 
production. But very few people have 
any idea how much comb and extracted 
honey is taken from the hives and pre- 
pared for market. 

Mr. L. W. Benson, page 25, says, “I 
am not a bee-man,” but I wonder if 
that is not what the neighbors call him. 
The name is really earned by one who 
has so much experience, and more—he’s 
not afraid to tell it to others. 

Some bee-keepers say it harms bees 
to move them in mid-winter, but if it 
is done on a warm, sunny day, it does 
no harm. I moved a colony of bees in 
December, 1906, and the next season 
they were the best in this locality. 


While wrapping hives with tar-paper 
outside the packing may do sometimes, 
a dry-goods box covered’ with felt 


roofing, with packing inside of the box, 
between it and the hive, is far ahead, 
and is the cheapest in the long run. 


It is not the intelligent farmer-bee- 
keepers who injure their neighbors, but 
the wilfully ignorant ones. Those who 
are successful in other lines, will not 
generally object to subscribe for a bee- 
paper. 





While the bee-moth is an enemy of 
bees, I sometimes think we should be 
thankful for some of its work, because 
when the larve of the beeswax-moth 
get to work in some box-hive apiary, 
the owner will begin to “sit up and take 
notice” of more modern hives. 





Why should we use glass in comb- 
honey shipping-cases? Other  food- 
stuffs are not shipped in glassed cases. 
Why not just have a few for exhibition 
in the stores, and the rest plain boxes 
without glass? 

Fellow bee-keepers, let’s not prophesy 
what next year will be, but get ready 
for a big yield. If we are disappointed, 
then it will be time to complain. The 
honey crop for next year is not in our 
hands, but in the hands of Him “from 
whom all blessings flow.” Although, of 
course, we can by intelligent labor, make 
a great difference. 

Did you ever notice that bee on the 
front cover of the “Old Reliable?” 
Well, in the circle around it are the 
words, “Our toil doth sweeten others.” 
Why should not this be the motto of 
the bee-keepers as well as the bees? Let 
us look up and lift up. 

Hampshire, Il. 
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Comb Honey and Digestion— 
Bee-Keeping in New Mexico 


BY J. E. JOHNSON. 


I have read with much interest the 
controversy between Dr. Miller and Dr. 
Bohrer as to whether honey in the 
comb is injurious to digestion, and 
whether extracted honey is to be pre- 
ferred. Probably it is very presump- 
tuous for me to “butt in,” especially 
where two men (and let me add, both 
good men, and well-informed on scien- 
tific things) are crossing swords, but 
please let me just this once give my 
views. 

Dr. Bohrer claims that the comb 
honey contains poison deposited there 
by the bees from their stings, and that 
extracted honey is free from this. Now, 
Doctor, what is that poison? Have 
you analyzed it? The poison from bee- 
stings that causes our eyes to “button 
up” when we are stung is not formic 
acid, but is the toxin, or elements of 
the decayed or used elements in the 
bee’s body. This substance is not of a 
volatile nature, and thus the honey does 
not absorb it, but the element we find 
in honey that makes it an antiseptic, is 
formic acid, which is also a product of 
the bee. Formic acid is very volatile, 
and as honey has strong chemical at- 
traction for things of gaseous nature, 
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the honey attracts the formic acid, and 
thus the honey absorbs this acid while 
ripening before it is sealed: Most of 
this acid is absorbed by the honey from 
the bees at the entrance when fanning 
. current of air through the hive to 
ripen the honey. The acid from their 
stings is absorbed by that current of 
ir, and is, by the affinity of this honey, 
ibsorbed by the honey. The wax has 
nothing to do with it. Formic acid is 
poison somewhat of the nature of salt. 
Salt taken in large quantities is poison, 
but is beneficial when taken in the right 
proportion. So is formic acid. 

An all-wise Creator provided that the 
hee should make a perfect sweet in the 
proper manner, not interfered with by 
the cunning of man, but the extractor 
is man’s invention, and does not add 
to the value of the food, but to the 
convenience of handling the product. 

[ would much rather produce extract- 
d honey, and here in New Mexico I 
find that the production of the ex- 
tracted honey is especially to be pre- 
ferred, as cool nights hinder comb- 
making, and I have been very sorry 
that I did not take all my empty combs 
with me from Illinois. But I find that 
here, as elsewhere, the people prefer 
comb honey. So I say, as I have said 
before, to all, produce as much extract- 
d as your market will take at a good 
price, and educate people to use more 
of the extracted article; but when you 
have a good demand for comb honey, 
supply that demand with the finest and 
cleanest that you can produce. Both 
‘omb and extracted honey are good and 
wholesome, and people should use more 
f it. That can’t be disputed. But to 
induce people to use more of it, you 
should supply what they want; but 
whenever you influence people against 
either comb or extracted, you hurt the 
sale of both. 

So far I find that our mesquite is 
uur best honey-plant: here, better than 
ur alfalfa. Mesquite grows only from 
about 12 inches to 3 feet high, but I 
almost had a bad attack of the old- 
fashioned bee-fever when I found that 
bees came in loaded with fine nectar 
‘rom this mesquite for 6 weeks. In 
fact, it was almost equal to a good 
white clover flow for 6 weeks 3ut 
what gave me the attack of the old- 
fashioned bee-fever was the fact that 
I had been able to purchase only one 
not very strong colony to meet that 
honey-flow. And what was worse, one 
day when I was not near, they swarmed, 
and about 2 barrels of water thrown 
mong that swarm would not convince 
them that the J. E. Johnson Apiary was 
the only place on earth for them to lo- 
‘ate, and they pulled for the Guada- 
loupe Mountains 60 miles away. I have 
never heard from them since, but hope 
they are enjoying their new home. 

However, I built up 3 colonies from 
what I had left, without any feeding, 
but got only a little surplus. 

I find that alfalfa does fine here, and 
we cut 4 to 6 times during the season, 
but the second and third crops are about 
the best honey-yielding cuttings. I 
found that alfalfa one year old, in 
bloom nicely in August, did not attract 
a single bee, but older alfalfa had a 
good number of bees working on it. 

Here we have little or no rain in 


April, May and the first half of June, 
and as alfalfa begins blooming in April, 
it yields better during those dry months. 
Not only so, but you can’t raise alfalfa 
seed successfully after the rainy season 


begins. We call July and August the 
rainy season, because there are thunder 
showers within sight of us 3 or 4 days 
out of every week, and occasionally we 
get a shower, and sometimes a good, 
heavy down-pour. But the larger por- 
tion of the showers are near the moun- 
tains. After these rains begin seed does 
not form well, neither does the alfalfa 
yield much honey during those months, 
so I will have to change my views 
about Illinois alfalfa yielding honey. 

I have alfalfa growing luxuriantly in 
ditches where water has run 6 to 12 
inches deep for two weeks at a stretch. 
It seems you can hardly drown alfalfa, 
if it has just its head above water, but 
if you cover it with water so that the 
top can’t get air, you can drown it, but 
not very easily. So I would say to Mr. 
Dadant, you never had it too wet in 
Illinois for alfalfa. But alfalfa is a 
high-altitude plant, and I think the high 
altitude with the very powerful ab 
sorbing atmosphere, is necessary for al- 
falfa to yield nectar well. 

You people in the low altitude don’t 
realize how absorbing this atmosphere 
is. You can bring a brand new wagon 


from Illinois here in March, and in May 


every tire will fall off. After the wheels 
have shrunk and the tires are rusted 
they are all right. A woman with a 
long clothesline, as she hangs out her 
washing, can begin to take clothes in in 
I5 minutes after hanging them out, be 
ginning at the first end of the line. 
So conditions are very different here. 

I succeeded in raising a fine patch 
of alfalfa in Illinois, but it did not 
yield honey. Prof. Hopkins wrote me 
that as yet he had failed to get a seed 
crop. So while irrigating does not stop 
the forming of seed in alfalfa here, rain 
does. However, alfalfa that is intended 
to produce seed, is not irrigated as 
much, but is left pretty dry. Now if 
during our rainy season we can’t pro 
duce alfalfa seed and not get much 
honey from its blossoms, I think you 
may expect to get honey or a good 
seed crop only in very dry years, or 
when it happens to be very dry during 
blooming time. I find that this mes 
quite, although it is of very hard wood 
like hedge, the roots are very large, 
sometimes 6 inches or more in diam 
eter. The top is only like a bush, but 
it belongs to the legum or clover fam 
ily, and thus it is related to alfalfa, 
and the soil has bacteria that work on 
alfalfa roots and alfalfa does well, be 
cause the same bacteria work on the 
roots of both. 

We have lots of flowers growing wild 
all summer, and especially in the fall 
and late summer. I can not name them 


very well. Fruit-bloom is of 3 or 4 
weeks’ duration apricots, peaches, 
pears, plums, and apples of large or- 
chards, from 100 to 200 acres; and as 


mesquite comes at the close of the 
apple-bloom, I consider it the most 
valuable as yet. There are hundreds of 
acres of mesquite, but as the country 
improves, the mesquite will grow less 
and alfalfa more. So far mesquite is 


old, and the greater part of the or 


chards and alfalfa is young. I think 
alfalfa improves in yielding honey, as it 
grows older. 

The ground does not freeze in win- 
ter, but vegetation stops growing. There 
is a little ice occasionally in the morn- 
ings. Bees fly nearly every day all 
winter, but as yet have consumed very 
little honey. The winters are dry, and 
bees winter fine. 

This is the greatest place for auto- 
mobiles I ever saw. The roads are al- 
ways fine and often dusty. There is a 
livery barn that has no horses—just au- 
tomobiles. I have not yet been to 
the mountains. The Guadaloupe (pro- 
nounced Waluppe here) Mountains are 
60 miles away, where there is much tim- 
ber, some trees being 3 to 4 feet in 
diameter. I have no doubt there are 
some bee-trees there. New Mexico is 
an old settled country. The house in 
Sante Fe in which Gov. Curry lives, 
was built in 1605, and is still in a good 
state of preservation. Many years ago 
when Gen. Lew Wallace was Governor 
of New Mexico, he lived in this house 
and wrote “Ben Hur.” The writing 
f “Ben Hur” was the means of the 
writer’s conversion from a disbeliever to 
a Christian. Just think of a house still 
in good use that was built 2 years be- 
fore the Jamestown, Va., colony was 
established! We hope to get State-hood 
soon. 

I shall get more bees this spring 

Dayton, N. Mex. 
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Foul Brood——How to Treat It 


BY M. M. BALDRIDGE. 


Manager N. E. France has sent me a 
copy of the proceedings of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention held in Di 
troit, in October last. On page 72, I 
find the following in regard to foul 








brood, credited to R. L. Taylor 
“If your colonies are strong there is a 
to get rid of foul brood without much danger, 
nd, I think, with perfect safety so far as 
the new colony is concerned, and that is Bald 
ridge’s plan of using a bee-escape. Y pre 
pare a hive f ( colony with starters or 
foundation, and place it upon the stand of 
the colony that has the foul brood, setting 
that ne a littl isid putting the entrances 
ig nearly together as possible; then take into 
the new hive with tl jueen, to make a start, 
sufficient bees t tal car of the queen at 
least and then put up a bee-escape upon the 
front of your hive, having it in every other 
way perfectly bee-tight. Then you have not} 
ing more to do but to let the bees come out 
of themselves through the escape, and if you 
lace the escape properly they cannot return 
the foul-broody colony, but will go into 
the new hive Mr. Balridge uses that plan, 
d says it i lways successful. I have used 
it in several instar >» ar 1 have found it 1 
“ful.” 


The foregoing, I suppose is word for 
word as reported by the stenographer, 
and may not be exactly as Mr. Taylo1 
gave the plan, or desired to give it 
This is why I stated in the beginning 
that the plan is credited to Mr. Taylor 
I am pleased to learn that Mr. Taylor 
found the plan he describes successful 
in treating foul brood, but I would not 
be willing to advise any one to treat 
the disease exactly in that way. I never 
take the queen and some of the bees 
away from the foul-broody colony to 
start the new colony, and I see no ne 
cesity of doing so in any case. I prefer 
to start the new colony by taking a 
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comb of brood with the adhering bees 
from a healthy colony , and giving them 
the queen from the diseased colony in 
one or two days thereafter. I want the 
queen to remain in the diseased colony, 
caged, and the cage [ 


placed on top ot 
the frames where she c | 


an be got at with 


the least t ouble, so as to be civen to 
the new colony at the proper time. I 
want the queen to remain as stated so 


the bees therein will not become excited 


as when they tind themselves queenless. 


If the new colony is started in the fore 
noon, or when the bees are busy at 
work, a good time to remove the queen 
and let her run in at the entrance of 
this colony is on the following day, and 
near sundown [ also prefer to face 
both colonies in opposite directions. 
That is, set the prepared hive on the 
foul-broody stand with the entrance the 
same way, turn the diseased colony half- 


way around, and leave the entrance 


[I do not find it necessary to use the 
bee-escape at all when treating a number 
of colonies, except in the final wind-up. 
he bee-escape is of minor importance 
in treating foul brood by my plan. The 
main thing is to compel the bees in the 
diseased hive to transfer themselves to 
the new hive without taking with them 
any diseased honey. They will do this 
by manipulating, as I have stated. Sev- 
eral diseased colonies, if they exist in 
the apiary, may be treated in the same 
way and at the same time. Then in the 
course of a week or 10 days the diseased 
colonies may be consolidated by piling 
them up 2, 3, 4, 5 or more stories deep. 
Then by using a bee-escape in front of 
the bottom story, and locating the com- 
bination by the side of a weak colony, 
when they go out for any purpose, they 
will be forced to go into the other col- 
ony. 

There are divers ways to manipulate 
the diseased colonies, but it is unneces- 
sary for me to describe them all. The 
getting rid of foul brood by my plan is 
so simple that almost any one can treat 
the disease successfully. 

I wish the reader would try my plan 
and then report. If you wish more light 
on this topic than is outlined in the fore- 
going, please read my directions more in 
detail on page 205 of the July issue of 
the American Bee Journal for 1908. 

st. Charles, Iil. 

[In order that our readers may have 
Mr. Baldridge’s plan of treating foul 
brood right at hand, we have decided 
to reproduce it once more, as follows: 

E-piror. | 
BaLtpripGe Pian or TreatiINnG Foun Broop. 

The Baldridge plan of treating a foul-broody 


colony successtuily is as follows: 
Ist. Open the hive of the diseased colony 






“and cage the queer The best time to do this 


is late in the afternoon or near sunset. Place 
the caged queen in the top of the foul-broody 
hive, and where the cage can be got at with 
as little trouble as possible. 

2d Bore a small hole—about one inch in 
diameter—in the front end of the foul-broody 
hive a few inches above the regular entrance, 
and fasten over it on the outside of the hive 
a Porter bee-escape. After the bees are 
through flying for the day turn the foul- 
broody hive half way around so the _ bee-en- 
trance will face the opposite direction. 

3d. Now go to some healthy colony and 
select one or two combs of brood well cov- 
ered with bees, and place them in an empty 
hive and fill this hive with empty combs, 


frames of comb foundation, or empty frames, 
and set this hive on the stand of the diseased 


colony. fhe rear ends of both hives wil 
now touch each other, or they may be a few 
inches apart. Now leave the hive thus, for 
say 2, 3 or 4 days, or long enough for the 
outdoor workers in the foul-broody colony to 
return to their old lecation. This they will 
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empty bodies and return with healthy hor 
All the nurse-bees will remain in the diseased 
colony, and before they pass out of their hiv 
through the bee-escape all germs in their bodi 
will have been disposed of in nursing ¢} 
uncapped brood in the foul-broody colony. 

My plan of treating foul brood is not exac 
ly a new plan, as it was outlined by me 
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do, of course, and they will then remain in 
the new hive, having one or two combs of 
healthy brood. 

4th. Near sunset of the second or third 
day take the caged queen away from the dis- 
eased colony and simply let her run_ into 
the entrance of the new hive. 

5th. Now close the regular entrance of the 
foul-broody hive and all other exits except the 
one through the bee-escape. Then gently place 
this hive by the side of the new hive and 
close to each other, the closer the better, with 
both fronts facing the same way. Thereafter 
the bees that hatch or fly out of the dis- 
eased colony must pass through or out of the 
bee-escape, and as they can not return they 
must and will go into the new hive. By this 
means the new hive, in the course of 3 or 
4 weeks, will secure all, or nearly all, the bees 
and brood that were in the diseased colony, 
and during this time, or for any length of time 
thereafter, no robber-bees can gain entrance 
there and carry away any diseased honey. 

This plan of treating foul-broody colonies 
prevents all loss in bees, honey, or the build- 
ing of new combs, and is a simple and practical 
way of treating the disease. In some respects 
the plan is a far better one than any other 
[ have seen described. 

My plan may be carried out in divers ways, 
but it is not always best to describe such and 
thereby confuse the reader. The entire plan 
is based upon the well-known fact that foul 
brood is a germ disease, and that the germs 
may be taken into a new hive by the bees 
filling their bodies with the diseased honey 
deposited in the foul-broody hive. The disease 
may likewise be taken into the new hive by 
the nurse-bees. My plan does away with all 
such danger, for when the diseased colony is 
left undisturbed over night the bees re-de- 
posit all their honey, and on going out to 
work the following day they go out with 





GRAHAM, SET UP FOR OPERATION. 
CHRISMAN, AND EXTRACTING CREW. 


1897, page 333, in the Bee-Keepers’ Review. 
Since that date I have treated a number of 
foul-broody colonies by my plan, and always 
with good success. I am advised that others 
have done likewise. 


M. M. Bawpripce. 
me 0 te — 


Honey-Houses in California 
BY CHAS. TROUT. 


It is by the means of the movable 
honey-house that our specialists ex 
tract such enormous amounts of honey. 
I will describe 2 of the most success 
ful houses I have seen: 


The upper figure is the extracting 
house of Mr. C. I. Graham. It con 
tains 2 4-frame extractors, and 2 cap 
ping tanks. The honey runs direct from 
the extractor through pipes to the tank 
on the outside. The house is built on 
the bed of a strong wagon, with burlap 
sides and tar-paper roof. It can be 
drawn easily by 2 mules from yard to 
yard. 

The lower figure shows the crew and 
extracting house owned by H.T.and J 
Chrisman. This house is quite differ- 
ent than Mr. Graham’s. A space only 
5 feet by the width of the wagon is 
used for extracting purposes. It con- 
tains only one extractor and uncapping 
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nk The honey is lifted into the 
use instead of carrying it on wheel- 
rrows. The remainder of the house 
used as a dining room by the men 
da bedroom by the owner and wife, 
ind is partioned off from the rest. It 
; screen halfway down each side and 
nvas flaps, which enable the operators 
have plenty of ventilation. 
The illustrations show many other 
nveniences 
Redlands, Calif. 





Sweet Clover as a Honey- 
Producer 


BY ISAAC F. TILLINGHAST. 


During the past season I have been 
traveling quite extensively through sev 
eral different states, visiting bee-keep 
ers, and noting the comparative results, 
under different kinds of management, 
and in different locations. 

One fact forcibly brought to my at- 
tention by this inspection of localities 
was that the most profitable apiaries I 
found were in sections where large 
quantities of sweet clover were found 
growing in vacant lots, along railroad 
embankments, and: in fact wherever it 
had been able to gain a foothold. 

So striking and remarkable were the 
results in some of these cases that I be- 
came convinced that this plant is really 
one of the most valuable sources of 
honey that we have in this country, and 
in order to try and profit by the discov 
ery, | procured 100 pounds of the seed 
which I have been quietly scattering in 
every possible nook and corner within 
a mile or two of my apiary.° 

| think that the chief value of this 
plant, over many others, lies in the fact 
that it continues in bloom for so long a 
time that it bridges over the periods of 
dearth between our natural supplies, and 
furnishes a great amount of nectar 
when the bees otherwise would have 
nothing whatever to keep them busy. 

And again, unlike buckwheat, and 
some others, which seem to supply only 
during the early part of each day, sweet 
clover will be found covered with bees 
from early dawn till dusk, day after 
day, from July to September. 

One peculiar thing about sweet clover 
is that it will grow rampantly in new 
railroad cuts and embankments, con- 
sisting of sand and gravel, or rock and 
hardpan, which contains no humus or 
soil of any richness which would sup- 
port any other kind of plant, and as it 
has the property, like other clovers, of 
gathering nitrogen and feeding it to the 

il in which it grows, it is no doubt 
me of the greatest soil-improvers in 
existence, and well worthy of a place on 
very farm for this purpose alone. 

I have a five-acre field of old worn- 
ut farm land which I am seeding to 
his plant which will be allowed to re- 
lain undisturbed for several years for 
the double purpose of improving its 

rtility and at the same time supplying 

e-pasturage. 

The Mohawk valley, in New York 
State, through which runs the New 
York Central, the West Shore, and vari- 
us trolley lines of railroad, as well as 
he canal, has many pieces of company 


land lying between these thoroughfares, 
which through disuse have become seeded 
with sweet clover, both white and yel 
low, making an aggregate of hundreds 
of acres between Albany and Syracuse, 
and I found that bee-keepers in this belt 
were invariably securing larger returns 
from their apiaries than any in 

not covered with this plant. 

Right in the city of Syracuse are a 
number of large apiaries which are mak 
ing almost phenomenal records which | 
attribute almost entirely to sweet clover 
which is scattered all around the city on 
vacant lots, parks and street ways. One 
instance I] may mention was the case of 
Mr. F. A. Salisbury, who showed me 
hives from which he stated he had taken 
an average of 206 pounds of box honey 
during the past season. 

I think that the same condition exists 
in some of the suburbs of Chicago, and 
if so I am led to ask why we do not 
hear more about the value of this plant? 
Is it because those who have it and know 
its great value wish to keep “mum” and 
profit by their knowledge rather than 
publish it to the world? 

I, for one, shall be pleased to hear 
from any person who is in position to 
say anything either for or against it. 

Factoryville, Pa. 


sections 
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Comments On Several Topics 
BY HARRY LATHROP. 


My bee-keeping life has been spent 
entirely in the great white clover belt 
of Southern Wisconsin, and of course 
I look at bee-keeping from a different 
point of view from some whose fields 
and resources are far different. 

My advantages are an unlimited field 
during good seasons, a grade of honey 
that is the standard for the whole 
world, and record yields during good 
seasons. My disadvantages are crop 
failures, owing to the occasional failure 
of the white clover crop, and a climate 
in which it is necessary to house or 
otherwise protect bees in winter. These 
two objections have, I believe, pre- 
vented a great many from going into 
the business of bee-keeping in this part 
of the country. 

It requires years of study to be able 
to contend with the conditions, and 
work bees here at a minimum of ex- 
pense and obtain the maximum of yield. 

I have two yards at present—one on 
a strictly clover location, and the other 
here on the Wisconsin river where there 
is the chance of an occasional crop of 
very nice fall honey. 

This year (1908) after the whité hon- 
ey was all through, I secured 2000 
pounds of buckwheat, golden-rod blend 
that is about as nice as any good maple 
syrup for pan-cakes. I always ask the 
same price for such honey that I do 
for the best white clover and basswood, 


as there are some who prefer it. | 
also find that the amber honey of this 


region makes good winter stores, be 
ing, as a rule, well ripened by the close 
»f the season. 
LATE EXTRACTING OF HONEY 

The dark honey mentioned above was 
not removed from the hives until it 
was too late to extract without artificial 
heat. I have a small building that I 


use as an extracting room. I would 
carry in enough combs for an even- 
ing’s work, start a fire in a cheap sheet 
iron stove of the air-tight variety, and 
by 8 o’clock, when I am through with 
my other work, the honey would be 
nicely warmed through. I would then 
extract, sometimes as late as midnight 
[ have had no trouble to extract honey 
even in winter by using proper heat, but 
[ would not want to depend upon any 
sort of an oil-stove. I use a capping 
melter run with a common gasoline jet, 
and it does the work in such a satis- 
factory manner that I will probably 
never go back to the fussy plan of 
keeping a lot of cappings on hand to 
drain out and take up room until ren- 
dered by the usual process. 





RENDERING Comes INTO BEESWAX. 


I never learned anything about wax- 
rendering until the last year. My wife 
always made the wax on an old cook- 
stove, using a common wash-boiler. |] 
think she got at least two-thirds of the 
wax, and the balance was lost. But we 
live to learn, and so one day I shut 
myself up in the little shop and melted 
up a lot of combs and scraps, using my 
new Hatch-Gemmill press. Now I know 
how to render and get it all, except, 
perhaps, a very small percent. It is not 
hard to learn. You want a warm room, 
plenty of hot water, and some _ nice, 
loose-woven burlaps for making the 
cheese in. However, I have not yet 
learned how to refine wax so as to get 
large cakes of the pure stuff. I sup- 
pose the comb foundation makers have 
very good facilities for this purpose, 
and I have been sending them some 
of my wax in the rough and letting 
them refine it. It is a safe thing to do 
when you are dealing with such honest, 
faithful men as we have in that line of 
business. 

I would like to see an article on re- 
fining wax, by some one who has the 
thing down to a fine point. I think 
probably Mr. C. A. Hatch could make 
the matter clear, and no doubt there are 
many who would like to have his in- 
structions. If I were to make a guess 
at what would be a good method, I 
would say, re-heat the wax that comes 
from the press or from the solar ex- 
tractor, in deep cans or pails; allow it 
to stand quietly in a melted condition, 
and dip off the top into clean moulds. 
Put in more unrefined wax, heat up 
and dip again. Am I correct? 

My bees went into winter quarters 
much heavier in stores than last year. 
The few light ones were set to one 
side in the cellars and I will place on 
them supers containing some No. 2 sec- 
tion honey. That is about all the use 
I have for sections 


Retain Prices ror Honey—A Rap At 
GLUCOSE. 

\t one time I made a specialty of 
fancy comb honey, but of late I always 
think it is produced only at a loss here 

ible is that the price of comb 
honey is down so near what I can get 
f | acted honey in pails that 


tor good ext 
it doesn’t pay bother with it My 


The troub 


principal package is the 10-pound pail, 
which I sell at one dollar, and “Jones,” 
x whoever else buys the honey, “pays 
, : 


e freight.’ ‘Iv wholesale price for 
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honey in 60-pound cans is 8 cents, and 
T vet it. ton 

Now if all bee-keepers would demand 
these prices, which are very reasonable, 
they could get them \t present the 
large dealers and cracker factories are 
offering only 5 cents for honey. But 
after all, the great enemy of our in- 
dustry is glucose. Go into any country 
or village store, and you will probably 
find a small amount of honey on sale, 
and as much as a dray load of pails 
containing the so-called corn syrup. 
My friends, are you aware that this 
stuff is not fit to eat? Then what are 


you doing to educate your people in 
reference to sweets for the table? I 
tell my people it is all right to use pure 
sugar syrups if they prefer them, and 
[ think that only such should be al- 
owed on the market. If we could 
1andicap glucose as manufactured but- 
ter was handicapped by the dairy-men, 
you would see a different state of af- 
fairs in the honey-trade. 


l 
} 
I 
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It is not appetite but greed that causes 
such an immense sale of glucose syrup 
for table use. The men who make it 
are actuated only by greed of gain. I 
have talked with several people who 
have worked in glucose factories and 
they each and all say that they would 
not think of eating the stuff. Some of 
these are good honey customers. Cheap 
boarding houses use it, again from mo- 
tives of greed, and last, but not least, 
farmers who have hired hands to feed. 
Well, there are some farmers in this 
part of the country who would not 
carry such stuff into their houses, and 
among this class I have my best honey 
customers. A man who puts honey on 
the table for his hired help will lose 
nothing by so doing. They will appre- 
ciate his desire to give them good food, 
and work all the better to his inter- 
est. . 

On the other hand, there is nothing 
that will more quickly advertise the 
cheap, second-class quality of a public 
house than the use of glucose on the 
table in the place of honey or pure 
syrups. 

Bridgeport, Wis., Dec. 12, 1908. 
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The Care of Extracted Honey 


BY DR. E. F. PHILLIPS 


In charge of Apiculture, Bureau of Entomology, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

I was recently asked by the officers 
of the National Association to prepare 
a paper for this meeting. However, ow- 
ing to the shortness of the time after 
the request came, I was unable to pre- 
pare a new paper, but agreed to read 
a part of a paper which I had prepared 
for publication on the production and 
care of extracted honey. I shall omit 
the first part of this paper which deals 
with the production, and shall read only 
the portion pertaining to the care of 
the honey after extraction. The entire 
paper will be published soon as a part 
of one of the bulletins of the Bureau 
of Entomology. 


THE RIPENING OF Honey. 


When nectar is gathered from flowers 
by the worker-bees, the amount of wat- 


er contained in it is very high. It is 
generally supposed that, by the time bees 
reach the hive to deposit the nectar in 
the cells, part of this water has been 
removed; at any rate, during the pro- 
cess of ripening, the amount of water 
is very much reduced, until, in thor- 
oughly ripened honey, it will not ex- 
ceed 25 percent and is generally not 
more than 20 percent. Some very ripe 
honeys will have as little as 12 percent 
of water in them. If more than 25 per- 
cent of water remains in the honey at 
the time of extraction, it will probably 
ferment. 

The ripening of honey consists not 
only of the evaporation of the surplus 
water of the nectar, but especially of 
the transformation of the sugars of the 
nectar into the levulose and dextrose of 
honey. Unripe honeys contain a larger 
proportion of sucrose or cane-sugar, 
and it is probable that the longer the 
honey remains in the hive the less of 
sucrose will be found in it. While hon- 
eys vary all the way from zero to 8 
or IO percent in their sucrose content, 
the purest honeys are those which con- 
tain the least. The official honey stand- 
ard of the Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists allows 8 percent of 
sucrose in honey. 

It is the policy of most bee-keepers 
to allow this ripening to take place in 
the hive by waiting until the honey is 
almost all or entirely capped, and this 
is undoubtedly the preferable method. 
It is a matter of common observation 
that honey which remains in the hive 
for a long time has a better “body” and 
has more of the characteristic honey 
aroma. By ripening in the hive, honey 
gets its characteristic fiavor to a greater 
extent than is possible in evaporation 
outside of the hive. 

There have been several machines de- 
vised for the artificial ripening of hon- 
ey which has been extracted “green,” 
that is, with too great a water content. 
The principle on which all of these are 
constructed is the application of heat. 
not to exceed 160 degrees F., for a suf- 
ficient time to reduce the amount of 
water present to about 20 percent. 
Either sun heat or artificial heat may 
be used. In the western part of the 
United States honey may be, and usual- 
ly is, extracted before it is all capped, 
because it is the general practice of 
bee-keepers to run the honey directly 
from the extractor to large tanks, some- 
times holding several tons, out in the 
open, covered with porous cloth tightly 
tied down to exclude bees. Many of 
these tanks are contracted at the top, 
leaving only a comparatively small op- 
ening. On account of the extreme dry- 
ness of the atmosphere and total lack 
of rain during the dry season, this par- 
tial evaporation outside of the hive takes 
place very rapidly. 

The advocates of ripening outside of 
the hive argue that, if honey is extract- 
ed before all the water is removed 
from it, the bees have less to do in- 
side of the hive and can devote almost 
all of their time to gathering nectar in 
the field. This obviously would result 
in an increased amount of nectar, and, 
consequently, provided the forage will 
produce it, in an increased amount of 
honey. They argue that it is impossible 


to detect any difference between honey 
ripened inside of the hive and that rip- 
ened outside, as far as- flavor is con- 
cerned, but this is a point on which 
many other bee-keepers and experts in 
honey-tasting do not agree with them. 
It must be admitted that, for genera] 
sale, the delicate aromas of well-rip- 
ened honey are not necessary, since the 
purchasing public is, as a rule, not edu- 
cated on this point; but it certainly 
pays to produce the very best article 
possible for the further education of 
the trade, and, therefore, a thorough 
ripening inside of the hive is very much 
preferable. To insure this, it is better 
to tier up the hives rather than extract 
as soon as a hive-body is full. 


On all honeys, after extraction, if 
allowed to stand in a vessel, a scum will 
rise to the top, made up of impurities, 
such as wax, brood, dead bees, and par- 
ticles of dirt which may get into it. 
This is particularly the case with hon- 
eys which are extracted when not thor- 
oughly ripened. In all cases honey 
should be strained as it leaves the ex- 
tractor and subsequently skimmed until 
no further impurities come to the top. 
It is frequently the practice to draw 
honey from the bottom of the tank in 
which the honey is stored, through a 
“honey-gate,” so that the impurities do 
not get into the smaller receptacles in 
which the honey is to be packed. 


The thorough ripening of honey can- 
not be too strongly recommended. Hon- 
ey attracts moisture, and there is al- 
ways a tendency for a very thin layer 
to form on the top of the honey in 
which the water content is very high. 
In such a film the amount of sugar is 
low, the acetic-acid-forming bacteria 
can grow rapidly and the honey becomes 
sour. In thoroughly ripened honey, it 
is very probable that a film of thinner 
honey is always present, but, in such 
a case, the sugar content is so high that 
the bacteria cannot grow. 


It is desirable that honeys from dif- 
ferent sources be kept separate as far 
as possible if the product is to be used 
for the bottling trade. This can he 
done only by extracting at the close 
of each honey-flow. While it is prob- 
ably impossible to get a honey from 
only one species of plant, except under 
the most abnormal circumstances, at the 
same time honey may generally be re- 
moved at the close of each flow so that 
the total quantity will have the charac- 
teristic flavor imparted by a single kind 
of flower. 


THE GRANULATION OF Honey. 


Almost all honeys granulate or “can- 
dy” after a certain time, and may be- 
come solid. This phenomenon varies 
greatly in different honeys. For exam- 
ple, alfalfa honey produced in Colorado 
will often granulate solid within a few 
weeks from the time it is extracted; 
while the white sage honey of southern 
California will often remain liquid and 
entirely clear of crystal for two years 
and often longer, if properly put up. 
The reason for this difference in the 
time of granulation will be discussed 
under the heading of “Types of Honey.” 
Honey from the same species of plant 
varies somewhat in different localities. 
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formerly the general public was sus- 
picious of granulated honey, in the be- 
lief that it contained cane-sugar, but, 
fortunately, it is now generally under- 
stood that pure honeys will granulate 
in time, and this crystallization is gen- 
erally considered as a test of purity. 
The education of the purchasing pub- 
lic has so far progressed that now some 
bee-keepers prefer to sell their honey 
in a solid granulated condition, it be- 
ing cut up into bricks and wrapped in 
oil paper. 

In bottling honey, or putting honey 
from any large receptacle into smaller 
ones, it is necessary to liquify the en- 
tire quantity completely before the op- 
eration is begun. This may be done by 
immersing the receptacle in water which 
has been heated to 160 degrees to 170 
degrees, F., and letting it remain until 
the honey is all liquid and free from 
crystals. Honey should never be lique- 
fied by direct application of heat, and 
it is extremely important that it should 
not reach a temperature of more than 
160 degrees, F. It is well-known to al- 
most all bee-keepers that honey heated 
to higher temperatures will become 
darker in color and lose flavor, and, 
consequently, they are generally very 
careful on this point. There is, how- 
ever, a very much more important rea- 
son for avoiding high temperatures. 
When honey is heated to 180 degrees, 
F., and more, the higher alcohols which 
give honey its aroma are driven off, 
and, more than that, a decomposition 
of certain of the sugars takes place; 
this is what gives the darker color to 
the honey. Of all the various substances 
used for the adulteration of honey the 
one most nearly resembling pure honey 
is invert sugar, of which the Herzfelt 
artificial honey is the best illustration; 
in the detection of adulteration, one of 
the tests for the addition of invert sugar 
is based on the presence of decomposi- 
tion products due to heat. These de- 
composition products in invert sugar 
are probably identical with the decom- 
position products in overheated honey; 
at any rate, honey which has been heat- 
ed to more than 180 degrees F. for any 
considerable time, gives the test for in- 
vert sugar and would, therefore, be de- 
clared to be adulterated if this test were 
applied by a chemist. A _ bee-keeper 
might argue that he is not infringing on 
the pure food law in over-heating his 
honey, since he had added nothing in 
the way of an adulterant. If, however, 
he changes the chemical composition of 
his honey by injudicious treatment, it 
is no longer pure honey, and he has no 
right to sell it under that name. 


It is very much safer to liquify hon- 
ey at a temperature of about 140 de- 
grees, F., and thus avoid any danger of 
decomposition. If this lower tempera- 
ture is used, it is, of course, necessary 
to keep the honey at this temperature 
for a considerable time; but the safety 
of such a proceeding makes the extra 
time well worth while. 

Two or three of the most widely cir- 
culated American text-books on bee- 
keeping advocate the drawing off of 
the liquid portion of granulated honey, 
particularly in the case of honey which 
was not thoroughly ripened before it 
was extracted. The granulated portion 


is then allowed to liquefy and is recom- 
mended as a very fine quality of honey. 
This practice is in no way permissible, 
as will readily be seen if the composi- 
tion of honey is studied. Honey is made 
up of dextrose and levulose in about 
equal quantities, sucrose, a_ certain 
amount of ash, and water. In granula- 
tion, the dextrose crystalizes readily, 
and the levulose probably does not 
granulate at all. If then, the liquia 
portion, consisting largely of levulose, 
sucrose and water, is removed by drain- 
ing or by pressure, the resulting por- 
tion is not honey but dextrose. How- 
ever fine the flavor of such a compound 
may be it is not honey, and cannot 
truthfully be sold as such. 

Since honey separates into its com- 
ponent parts in granulation, it is very 
necessary that all the honey in the re- 
ceptacle be liquefied and thoroughly 
mixed before any portion is removed 
from it for bottling or canning. If, for 
example, honey is in a 60-pound can, 
and is to be transferred to pound bot- 
tles, it is necessary that the entire 60 
pounds be liquefied and mixed before 
any is poured out into bottles, in order 
that all the bottles may contain honey 
according to the legal standard. Un- 
less this is done, some of the bottles 
will contain a high percentage of dex- 
rose and will granulate rapidly; while 
others will contain a preponderance of 
levulose and will not granulate for a 
long time. Unless this mixing is done 
thoroughly, none of the bottles will con- 
tain absolutely pure honey. In order to 
protect himself, the bee-keeper must be 
very careful on this point. Some bee- 
keepers prefer to pour the honey cold 
into the bottles and heat it afterward 
before sealing. As a matter of con- 
venience this has many points in its 
favor, but, in view of the separation in- 
to component parts which may take 
place, it is a bad practice. The honey 
should first be heated and liquefied com- 
pletely, especially if honeys from sev- 
eral species of flowers are to be blended. 

As previously stated, there has ex- 
isted, and possibly still exists, a popular 
idea that granulation indicates adultera- 
tion by the addition of cane-sugar. This 
is, of course, untrue, since pure hon- 
eys do granulate solid. Many bee- 
keepers in combating this idea have 
stated that this very granulation is a 
test of the purity of the honey. This 
statement, so frequently made, is equal- 
ly untrue, since invert sugar—one of 
the adulterants sometimes used—will 
also crystalize solid as rapidly as do 
most honeys. Bee-keepers should pot 
make such statements to their custo- 
mers since it may reflect on the purity 
of their goods if the truth is found out. 

Age seems to affect honey greatly. 
Repeated granulation and liquefaction 
as the temperature varies year after 
year in some way affects the chemical 
composition of the honey, changing the 
product so that it may not have the 
composition that it had at first. Some 
honey 35 years old, submitted to this 
Department, was found to contain too 
much sucrose. A sample of the same 
honey had previously been analyzed by 
two official chemists and declared to be 
adulterated; but the history of the 
sample precluded this possibility. The 


honey had apparently changed greatly 
with age in appearance as well as in 
composition. 

Some bee-keepers make a practise of 
adding a very small amount of glycerin 
to the honey to prevent granulation. 
This should not be done, for it is adul- 
terating the honey. Some have argued 
that, since glycerin costs so much more 
than honey, they are not adulterating 
in that they are not adding something 
cheaper to the honey to increase their 
profit. According to pure food laws, 
however, nothing can be added to hon- 
ey, unless the addition is_ specifically 
stated, and the addition of even a small 
amount of glycerin is, in the eyes of 
the law, as great an offense as the ad- 
dition of glucose. 


HEATING HONEY FOR THE DESTRUCTION 
OF THE BACTERIA OF DISEASE. 


The only condition under which hon- 
ey should be heated to a higher tem- 
perature than 160 degrees F. is in the 
case of honey which has been extracted 
from a colony containing foul brood. 
In order to kill the bacteria of either 
of the brood-diseases, it is desirable to 
dilute the honey by adding an equal 
amount of water and then raising the 
temperature to the boiling point and 
keeping it there, allowing the mixture 
to boil vigorously for at least 30 min- 
utes; in order that no risk may be run, 
it is better to make this one hour. Hon- 
ey which is so treated is changed chemi- 
cally and is no longer pure honey, but 
it makes a good syrup for feeding to 
bees and is the best way of using honey 
from an infected source. Too much 
care cannot be exercised in bringing 
this to the proper temperature, but it 
must. be remembered that the resulting 
product is not honey but a syrup, the 
chemical composition of which is quite 
unlike that of pure honey. 


PACKING OF ExTRACTED Honey. 


If honey tends to granulate rapidly, 
it will save much trouble in liquefying 
to put it into the receptacle in which it 
is to be sold as soon after extraction 
as possible. There will then be no 
difficulty from the various ingredients 
becoming separated. To preserve the 
delicate aromas it is desirable that hon- 
ey be sealed as soon as possible. 

When honey is put up in less than 3- 
pound packages it is generally bottled. 
A bottle makes a much more attractive 
package than a tin can and shows off 
the contents. There is no doubt of 
the fact that honey sells largely on its 
appearance, and too much care can not 
be exercised in packing and labeling so 
as to make the package attractive to 
the purchaser. In cases where a bee- 
keeper sells directly to a local trade he 
may educate his customers to judge his 
honeys by their flavor, in which event it 
is immaterial what kind of a package 
is used, and honey may even be run out 
from a large can into a vessel furnished 
by the customer, when the honey is de- 
livered. It is too often the case, how- 


ever, that bee-keepers put up their hon- 
ev in such poor, unsightly packages that 
they can get only a low price for their 
goods. 

If honey is put up in more than 3- 
pound packages, tin cans are generally 
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used, and the most common receptacle 

uare can holding 5 gallons (60 
pounds lwo of these are usually 
boxed together for shipment. Square 
ind round cans of various types are 
often used for smaller quantities. Bar 
rels are preferred by some for large 
shipntents for the baking and confec- 
tionery trade, but their use can not al- 
ways be advised. Before honey is put 
into it, a barrel must be thoroughly dry, 
ind tight when d y, because of the fact 
that honey takes up a certain amount of 
moisture, and if, when the honey is put 
into it, the barrel is damp, the honey 
will absorb the moisture, causing the 


barrel to leak. Barrels also absorb a 
certain amount of honey. In dry cli- 
ates, particularly, barrels should be 
used with caution. 

When honey is packed in bottles it 
is desirable that granulation be retard- 
ed, since a partially granulated bottle 
is not attractive. To aid in the retard- 
ing of granulation the honey should 
be entirely liquefied, thoroughly mixed 
in a large can, and run into the bottle 


warm. The bottle should be as full 
as possible and sealed hermetically 
while still warm. Granulation usual- 


ly begins on the edges of the top line 
of the honey, and spreads rapidly from 
these points; this is probably because 
some honey gets upon the sides, and 
partially dries. It is, therefore, desir- 
able that the honey fill the bottle clear 
to the cover to prevent this. It must 
also be free of bubbles. 

Bottles may be hermetically sealed by 
using some style of clamp cover or by 
sealing a cork with a mixture of bees- 
wax and resin. This mixture may be 
colored by the addition of a dye. Granu- 
lation may be considerably retarded by 
keeping the honey at a nearly uniform 
temperature. This should not be less 
than 65 degrees, F., and is much better 
at 90 degrees to 100 degrees, F. While 
the honey is in the hands of the pro- 
ducer or bottler it may be kept liquid 
for a long time in this way, but, of 
course, when cold it is generally sub- 
ject to changes of temperature. Honey, 
either comb or extracted, should never 
be kept in a cool or damp place. 


Tue Propuction or “CANpIED” Honey. 


Honeys of average type are relatively 
free from non-sugars, such as that made 
from alfalfa, soon granulate solid and 
are sometimes sold in bricks. Granula- 
tion may be hastened by changes of 
temperature and by stirring. If it is 
desired to have a can of honey granu- 
late rapidly, it may be carried from a 
warm room out doors in winter and 
back again at intervals of a day or two 
for a couple of weeks. If this is ac- 
complished with occasional _ stirring 
when granulation first begins, the whole 
can will soon be a solid cake. Honey 
may also be poured into smaller re- 
ceptacles such as waterproof pasteboard 
carriers or oyster pails, and allowed to 
crystallize in the package in which it 
is to be sold. If allowed to granulate 
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solid in a large tin can the tin may be 
cut away and the honey cut into bricks 
with fine wire in the way that prints 


butter are sometimes prepared. 
\ market for “honey-bricks” must 
generally be built up locally, for as yet 


the general public has not learned to 
look for honey in such shape. The cost 
of the package is less than that of bot- 
tles, and the granulated honey is by 
some considered as superior for table 
use to liquid honey. Several bee-keep- 
ers have used this method with suc- 
cess, and claim that it gives great satis- 
faction to their customers. 


Honey Types. 


It is well known that honeys from 
different plants vary considerably in 
taste, color, granulation, etc. The taste 
and color are given to honey by the 
plants from which the nectar is derived. 
Granulation may be considered as a 
property of all honeys, or, rather, of 
the dextrose contained in all of them, 
and, from a study of the chemical com- 
position of many specimens, it seems 
probable that all honeys would crystal- 
lize were it not for the fact that some 
of them contain an excess of either 
non-crystallizable levulose or dextrose 
gums, and other non-sugars. The fol- 
lowing table will make this point clear: 

I. Normal Honey (from nectaries of 
flowers. ) 

1. High Purity (high in sugars, re- 
latively low in dextrine gums, and other 
non-sugars. ) 

a. Levulose type, e. g., mangrove, 
tupelo, sage. 

b. Average type: a. High in su- 


crose; e. g.; alfalfa. b. Low in su- 
crose; e. g.; buckwheat. 
2. Low Purity (relatively high in 


dextrin, gums and other non-sugars; e. 
g.; basswood, sumac, poplar, oak, hick- 
ory, apple—most tree honey). 

II. Abnormal Honey (not from nec- 


Old Queens Dull-Looking. 

J. E. Crane, in Gleanings, thinks the 
most distinguishing sign, when one tries 
to decide by looks whether a queen is 
young or old, is the dull look of an old 
queen as compared with the bright look 
of a young one, no matter what the 


color. 





Understocking a Locality with Bees. 

The danger of too many bees on a 
given area has been pretty well under- 
stood, but perhaps no one heretofore 
has said anything about any danger 
from too few, unless it had reference 
to there being too few bees to secure 
proper fertilization of blossoms. Now 
comes this statement, in Gleanings, from 
the Colorado State convention: 


W. C. Dyer said that he believed there was 
as much danger from understocking a location 
as from overstocking. He claims that, if the 
nectar remains in the flower, and is not gath- 
ered by the bees or other insects, it will dry 
down to a hard scale, and so stop further se- 
cretion in the blossom; but if there are suffi- 

the flower secretes nectar for sev- 
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taries of flowers) (generally high i) 
dextrin, gums and other non-sugars). 

1. Honey-dew Honey (from aphides 
and other insects.) 

2. Coniferous Honey (plant exuda- 
tions not from nectaries). 

Honeys containing approximately th 
same amount of levulose and dextrose. 
and which are high in sugars (average 
type) granulate readily. Very few 
honeys have more dextrose than levu- 
lose. If, however, the levulose is con 
siderably greater than the dextrose 
(Levulose type) or if the non-sugars 
are relatively high (Low Purity and 
Abnormal Honeys) granulation is re- 
tarded. Some honey-dew  granulates 
rapidly, but no abnormal honeys of that 
type were included in the samples ex- 
amined, and consequently they are not 
included in the table. 

The use of the terms “high” and “low” 
purity in this table must not be taken to 
indicate the comparative values of the 
various honeys. Low-purity honeys 
which have relatively more dextrin, 
gums and other non-sugars, are just 
as good honeys as those of the high- 
purity class. Abnormal honeys, how- 
ever, are less desirable. The presence 
of the non-sugars in low-purity honeys 
may be due largely to a slight admix- 
ture of honey-dew, since most honeys 
contain a trace of this. It must be re- 
membered in considering this subject 
that practically no honey is from a 
single species of plant, and therefore 
they will vary considerably according 
to the other nectars added to them, as 
well as according to local soil and eli- 
matic conditions—Read at the Harris- 
burg Convention. 





Caution as to Liquefying Honey. 


Mr. E. E. Coveyou, of Michigan, the ma 
who does such an extensive business in bot 
tling honey, says that it is very important, i: 
liquefying honey, to draw off the melted por 
tion as fast as it melts. If the liquefied prod 
duct is kept under heat until all the solid por 
tion of the honey has become dissolved, it will 
lose some of its delicate flavor and darker 
somewhat in color. The same suggestion has 
come from other sources; and we may say in 
addition that Mr. Coveyou’s experience has 
been quite in line with our own. It is a fine 
art to liquefy honey, and do it right, without 
impairing the flavor or color. 

Right in this connection we discovered 
our experiments with the capping-melter that 
it was important to allow the free honey t 
run off as fast as the cappings melt. Th 
conditions in a capping-melter are much th 
same as those that are present in a tank that 
is melting up candied honey.—Gleanings in 
Bee Culture. 





Tariff on Honey. 

E. G. Mann, in Gleanings, regrets 
that at the Detroit convention a higher 
tariff was recommended without a fuller 
discussion. He says: 

Those who advocate a higher tariff ostensi 


bly for the purpose of excluding diseased 
honey and wax are open to suspicion, inas 
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much as the exclusion of unwholesome and 
dangerous substances may easily be controlled 
in our imports without a tariff; and, like 
beneficiaries of tariff in general, they wish to 
conceal their intentions under the cloak of 
public welfare. They keep our eyes on the 
dangerous germs of foul brood while they 
quietly abstract from the public 5 cts. on 
wax and 2 on honey, and this, too, while 
we are trying to get the people to consider 
our honey a desirable, cheap, and wholesome 
food. ‘ 

Perhaps it may be well not to be too 
insistent on a rise in tariff at a time 
when there is a general cry for lower 
rates, and when even some of the men 
who have made fortunes from high 
tariffs are beginning to say tariffs should 
be lowered. 


Using the Uncapping Knife. 


Opinions differ as to whether an un- 
capping-knife should be used hot or 
cold. Perhaps they always will differ. 
What may be best under one set of 
conditions may not be best under an- 
other. As to whether the stroke of the 
knife should be up or down when un- 
capping, it would seem there should not 
be the same difference of opinion. 
There has been some discussion re- 
garding these matters in Gleanings, and 
while there seems no great convergence 
of opinion regarding the first point, 
there seems some tendency toward a 
general preference for the downward 
stroke of the knife. Louis H. Scholl 
says: 

I have tried both the up and the down 
stroke in uncapping tons and tons of honey, 
using many different knives, and I often won- 
der why the upward stroke is used. I have 
tried it often, especially to find the better 
way, and I have come to the conclusion that 
downward shaving is what I prefer. It seems 
easier to me; the knife can be handled bet- 
ter; the comb need not be tilted so far, and 
the cappings fall over and off readily instead 
of hanging to the knife. 





Shaking to Start Work in Sections. 


Geo. W. Williams, the enthusiastic 
apostle of shaking bees, gives this as 
his method of procedure when a col- 
ony seems slow to start work in sec- 
tions : 

To begin with, we will give the hive a vigor- 
ous kick or two to ease up our rising temper, 
and, incidentally, to cause the bees to fill 
themselves sufficiently with honey. Next, give 
them a few puffs of smoke, and then dump 
every bee, queen, drones and all, with a 
good sharp thump, in a pile in front of the 
hive; “= § as we put the frames back we 
will put the honey and capped brood in the 
center, and the younger brood to the outside, 
and the job is done. Now, if the bees do not 
start to work in the sections, and in all of 
them alike, before morning, it is because they 
are different from mine; and will always 
believe that their education has been neglected. 
It would do your eyes good to see the beauti- 
ful cases of honey taken this season from 
just such a colony. In all my manipulations 
I try to keep the fact constantly before me 
that a thorough shaking never fails to bring a 
colony into the same Fe ep seme condition 
that characterizes a newly-hived swarm; and, as 
I go among them, and find one that, for any 
cause, fails to come up to the standard I have 
set, I “shake” it.—Bee-Keepers’ Review. 





“Bunching”’ Bees for Winter. 


For 11 years Oliver Foster has prac- 
tised with satisfactory results, in Bent 
County, Colo., a plan of outdoor pack- 
ing that certainly has a good look. He 
bunches together 8 hives, 4 side by side 
in a row, and back to back with this 
another row of 4. For best results there 
must be no cleats on sides or back ends 


to prevent making a solid block of the 
8 hives, neither must there be any pro- 
jection of covers. If necessary, plain 
boards may take place of covers. The 
idea is to have the hives on a level sur- 
face, close together, with no space be- 
tween them, either at the back or side. 

Mr. Foster’s plan of packing, especial- 
ly with regard to entrances, seems par- 
ticularly to be commended. He says in 
the Bee-Keepers’ Review: 


For convenience in packing we will nearly 
close the entrances, and then cover them all 
over with packing, so we will now form win- 
ter entrances at the top of the hives; 3x2 
inches is large enough. These may be cut 
from the top edge of the hive bodies, or they 
may be provided for in the cover. The top 
entrances for the four outside hives should 
be in the middle of the exposed side, while 
those of the 4 inside hives should be in the 
corners next to the outside hives. This will 
bring two entrances on each side of the block, 
and equally divide the distance between them. 

In closing the lower entrances, leave an inch 
or two open at one side, that side farthest 
from the center, and lean a piece of tin or 
board 6 or 8 inches square against the hive 
over the opening to form a small, dark ante- 
room in front of each lower entrance. This 
will relieve the bees of any possible occasion 
to worry before the change in entrance is 
discovered, provide a dumping ground for dead 
bees, and a clustering place for live ones, 
if needed, in warm weather. See that all 
entrances are mouse-proof, and we are ready 
to pack. 

Lean a layer of straw up against the block 
of hives all around on 4 sides, and bank earth 
against it. Lay straw over the top also, let- 
ting it project over the edge of the block all 
around, or 4 inches deep. Lay it so that the 
straws will radiate from the center outward. 
Then pile straw on a foot or more deep in the 
middle. We will cover this with earth also, 
but to keep it from rolling off over the edge, 
make a hoop the size of the block, 4 inches 
deep, of 1x4 strips of board, and lay this on 
the straw. Now shovel on all the earth that 
will stay on, spatting the steep sloping sides 
down smooth and snug into the corners. 


Scholl and Divisible Hives. 


Inquiry has been made as to Louis 
Scholl’s management of divisible-brood- 
chamber hives. Advocating shaking as 
a means of arousing the energy of bees 
(Gleanings), he claims that the various 
manipulations of the season shake ener- 
gy into the bees, and incidentally gives 
the following resume of his manage- 
ment: 

To stimulate breeding, the upper and lower 
stories of the brood-chamber may be exchanged. 
This tears up the colony, and the brood-nest 
is re-arranged by the bees, which has a stimu- 
lating effect on them. Later the two shallow 
stories are exchanged again, and one with 
empty combs is slipped in between them to 
“knock swarming in the head.” Just before 
the honey-flow they are torn up again, as the 
two lower stories (there are three now for 
the brood-chamber) are exchanged again. The 
top story, which is now partially filled with 
honey, so that the bees are crowding out the 
brood, is raised up, and a new super with 
foundation placed under it. This makes still 
«pd shaking; and, how those beeg do 
work! 


Honey in Jelly-Tumblers. 


As containers for extracted honey, 
jelly tumblers have the advantage over 
bottles that they need not be thrown 
away by the consumer, but are of value 
as tumblers. An objection has been 
that unless kept right side up they allow 
the honey to leak. O. L. Hershiser 
has overcome this difficulty, and at the 
same time the difficulty of granulating. 
He says in the Bee-Keepers’ Review: 

“The tin lid of the jelly tumbler fits snugly, 
but does not seal air-tight. However, it may 
be made to seal air-tight by the use of a 
paraffined paper disk cut large enough to pro- 
ject about 3-16 of an inch beyond the edge 
of the top of the glass. This is placed on 









top of the glass while the honey is still hot, 
and the tin cover is forced - at over it, 
thus tightly sealing the glass. So thoroughly 
may jelly glasses be sealed by this method 
that I &.. frequently carried them loose 
in my grip or pocket on long journeys, and 
for a considerable length of time, paying no 
attention to keeping them right side up, and no 
leaking occurred. 

“The paper used for the disks is what is 
known to the paper trade as paraffined paper. 
The lighter colored and comparatively heavy 
stock should be used, as it makes a closer 
fit, and seals more securely, than the lighter 
grades. 

“Honey sealed up in this way will remain 
liquid until sold and consumed, if that be 
within any reasonable time. The writer has 
no difficulty in so preserving honey in a 
liquid state for the space of 2 years, and he 
has samples still perfectly liquid that were 
put up for show purposes at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition, nearly 8 years ago.” 


Vicious Goldens. 


“We have complaints from all sides 
of the very yellow bees, which are more 
vicious than the old hybrids. Yet we 
are obliged to furnish these bees, in 
spite of their temper and lack of hardi- 
ness. There are strains of very yellow 
bees that are gentle and hardy, but they 
are the exception. According to our ex- 
perience, there is no better bee than the 
old leather-colored Italian, and we are 
inclined to think a slight mixture of 
black blood helps the harvest.”—L’Api- 
culture Nouvelie. 





Number of Bees Afield at One Time. 


In Prak. Wegweiser it is stated that 
the number of bees afield at one time 
from an average colony is about 10,000. 
This was decided by taking the weight 
of a colony when all the bees were at 
home and comparing it with the weight 
when all were afield, making the ob- 
servations at a time when the bees were 
getting nothing from the fields. 

But would as strong a force go afield 
when nothing was doing as when there 
was the incitement of gain? 

Again, what was considered an aver- 
age colony? 

The probability is that if we could 
find out the truth about it, we would 
find that what is an average colony in 
the apiaries of some of our best honey- 
producers, at a time when honey is com- 
ing in a flood, would be found to have 
in the field at one time a much larger 
force than 10,000 bees. 





Ideal Location for an Apiary. 


Here is the idea of E. D. Townsend, 
as given in Gleanings: 
_ “The ideal location for an apiary is a clear- 
ing of about 2 acres in the midst of woods. 
I like to have the timber surrounding this 
apiary of second growth, for the second growth 
is denser than the first, and affords a better 
protection against the prevailing winds in the 
spring. Then if I could have this timber to 
my liking it would be about 50 feet high.” 


But some one replies, “The idea! why, 
that’s 10 times as much land as is need- 
ed. A place cleared just large enough 
to hold the hives, and trees twice as 
high, would be the ideal condition for 
best protection.” But listen to Mr. 
Townsend’s reply: 


“Such a condition, however, is just what we 
do not want, for howling winds might be 
blowing overhead that would chill every bee 
that ventured above; and, at the same time, 
if the sun were shining the temperature in- 


side the enclosure would, perhaps, be such that 
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s would venture out and be lost. It 
P be seen that, with twice as much of a 
clearing, and with the timber only 50 feet 
high, there is some circulation of cool air in 


the yard, which will hold the flying forces 
back whenever the general weather conditions 


outside are unfavorable The fortunate man 
is the one who has just enough outside pro- 
tection and no more. With no outside pro- 





tection at all, as in cases where the hives 
stand exposed to the full force of the wind, 
during breeding time in the spring it is very 

nies to build up to the proper 





difficult for col 1 

strength for the early honey-flow in June. 

A high board fence is of but little avail for 
, a s 


this outside protection, for it protects the 
hives only enough to entice the bees out-of- 
doors when it is too cold for them to fly, 
so that they are caught in the cold wind and 





Ants and Bees. 


\nts are sometimes troublesome in 
and about hives in the North, but the 

tter is not so serious as it is in the 
South, where they sometimes clean out 

whole colony. <A. I. Root, in Glean 
ings, tells how they were mastered 
the island of his winter home in the 
South. He says: 


My good friend, we had the same trouble 
on the island; but when Mr. Shumard had 
ibout 200 laying hens right in the dooryard 
ind all around the apiary, not an ant troubled 
his hives. 


Little chickens and big went for the ants 
just as soon as the nest was stirred up any- 
where in the garden or apiary, until the ants de- 


cided that that was not a healthy locality for 





them. Finally the women-folks complained so 
much about having so many chickens around 


that Mr. Shumard fenced them off to another 
part of the island, and then the trouble with 
the ants began He placed all his hives on 
benches with the legs standing in basins of 
water, as you suggest. Sut this was a good 
deal of trouble, for leaves and trash would 
get into the water, and the ants would get 
icross. By putting some kerosene on_ the 
water it prevented the evaporation and re- 
pelled the ants better than pure water alone; 
but so long as he kept the chickens away, 
there was a constant warfare. Every little 
vhile the ants would find a hive unprotected, 
and sometimes they would almost ruin a good 
strong colony just over night. I do not know 
of any thing that succeeds so well as a lot 
of chickens. 








Dr. Miller’ S Psion 


Continued from page 128. 





could get the bees that could work red clover 
blossoms The “A B C of Bee Culture’’ says 
that one man succeeded in doing that. 

4. Have the Italian bees longer tongues 
since they have been bred in this country? 
ind is it possible to increase the length of 
their tongues by constant selection ? 

5. On page 279 of “A B C of Bee Cul- 
ture,” is a plan for making increase. What 
do you think of it, and how do you like the 
nucleus system? INDIANA. 


ANnswers.—l. Yes, it is unusual, and not a 
ry good thing. As far north as_ Indiana 
a queen reared in March is not likely to 
rove of much value. 








2. You could gain but little by merely 
swapping escorts, and might lose much; for 
the new escort might kill the queen. 








3. Control of mating would be a great help 
in trying to breed for any trait. 

4. I don’t think there is any difference in 
eneral; and yet it is possible that there may 


be some difference in particular cases if care 
in selection has been for any length of time. 


5. The nucleus pl an is good, as also the 
plan you mention in “A B C of Bee Culture.” 
Which is best depends upon circumstances. 
But by the Alexander plan you quote in 
Gleanings you are probably led to believe that 
you can get two colonies in place of ome to 
start in on the clover harvest, and thus get 


twice as much honey. I am sure that would 
not be so here, and I doubt if it would be 
so with you. I can get more clover honey 


1m the single colony than from the two that 
it from dividing. 


Buckwheat—Decoy Hives—Tobacco- 
Smoke and Bees. 


1. Does buckwheat bloom at the same time 





white clover does? How much _ should 
wn to the e? Does it make the bees 
to swarm in the fall? Is the grain 
for chickens 

2. Will you please explain decoy hives. | 
have seen the word used several times in the 
American Bee Journal. I believe that they 
are used to attract swarms. 

3. Does it hurt the bees to use tobacco 
smoke. Missouri. 

ANSWERS.—1. No, buckwheat is much later, 
usually being sown after clover is in bloom, 
say about the last of June. Some sow a 
peck to the acre, some twice as much It is 
not likely to make bees swarm. The grain 
is good for chickens. 

2. Leave an empty hive anywhere where a 
swarm may enter of its own accord—that’s 
1 decoy hive 

> 


3. It may, if used heavily. 


Rearing Queens for Italianizing. 

I have 2 Italian colonies and 20 black ones. 
I wish to rear Italian queens. 

1. After I have frame of queen-cells pre- 
pared with Italian larve, will it have any 
effect on ry queens if I put the frame 
over zinc in a black colony to be nursed by 
black bees? 

2. Can I mate a queen with drones 
finement, by putting a young queen 
frame nucleus and the desired drones: 

SUBSCRIBER. 








con- 








ANSWERS.—1. No; but if you are counting 
that you will get cells started merely by put- 
ting brood over an excluder, a laying queen 
being below the excluder, you will probably 
have more failure than success. 

” y 


Bee-Cellar and Honey-House. 


I am just beginning to keep bees, and 
would like to build a bee-cellar with a honey- 
house over it as given in the diagram. I live 
on the top of a large hill, and think it would 
be too cold to winter the bees outside. I live 
in the central part of Crawford Co., Wis. 

ask your advice as to whether to build or 
not. If you think it best for me to build, 
how should I build? Is my plan a good one? 
I have 8 colonies of Italian bees 
WISCONSIN. 

ANSWER.—Your scheme is good. An out- 
side stone-wall 9 inches thick, and an inside 
wall of the same thickness, with a 6-inch air- 
space between ought to make a warm cellar. 
You propose to have your cellar 4 feet under 
ground and 8 feet above ground. Unless there 
is something in the lay of the land to pre- 
vent, you might have more of it under ground, 
making it warmer. You propose to have fresh 
air enter at the ceiling and have foul air en- 
ter at the bottom of the cellar. Better let 
fresh air enter at the bottom and foul air start 
out at the top. If you should make a perma- 
nent business of bee-keeping, you may want a 
larger building than 18x14 feet. 


Granulated Unfinished Sections. 


I have 31 colonies of Italian bees, and ex 
pect to build up a fine apiary, as I have one 
ot the best locations in the United States for 
alfalfa and sweet clover. I am running for 
comb honey and am using T-supers, and agree 
with you in thinking they are far superior 
to the section-holders. 

The honey-flow stopped sooner than I ex 
pected last fall, and I was !eft with 12 supers 
of unfinished sections on hand. 1 tried feed 
ing them back last fall on the hives, but the 
bees would not remove the honey so [I still 
have them in my honey-house. Last vear I 
had 2 or 3 such supers, and I put them about 
6 rods from the hives in the spring, and the 
bees soon found the supers but they not oniy 
got the honey, but they ate the combs so badly 
that I could not use them for baits The 
honev that is in the 12 supers in the honey 
house at present is granulated. How can I 
feed that back to the bees and have the combs 
for baits? Some sections have very little 
in, and others from a quarter to a third full. 
I will have more unfinished sections next fall, 
and I would like to know how I can get them 
cleaned out if the bees will not do it by put 
ting them on the hives. Ura. 


ANSWER.—First, let me tell you what to do 
next fall. If you have enough supers of un 
finished sections so that you have about one 
for each colony, set the whole business out at 





once, 2 or 3 rods away from the apiary, 
farther, and the bees will clean them up wit] 
out tearing the combs. But suppose you hay 
only 5 supers for 50 or 100 colonies. In th 
case put the 5 in a pile, cover them over, 
leaving a hole where only one bee at a tim 
can get in, and the business will be done al] 
right. As to the sections on hand now, you 
can treat them the same way, only it isn’t 
so certain that they’ll clean out the granules 
In the fall they can clean them out befor 
any of the honey is granulated, in which cas 
they will be sure to make a clean job of it. 
{f I understand him correctly, so good ar 
authority as G. M. Doolittle holds that if you 
let the bees now clean out the candied honey, 
it will be all right to give the bees tne sections 
with the candied honey in them, as they wil 
clean out the sections before putting ~ fresh 
honey in them. I have some question about it 
If vou try any of them, I wish you would re 
port. 


Probably Common White Clover. 


We have all over this part of the country 
a little white sweet-scented clover, which w 


call little wild clover. Is this the clover that 
is called white or sweet white clover in th 
American Bee Journal? When is the best tin 
to sow the seed? ILLINOIS. 


Answer.—I think it is the common whit 
clover. It is sweet-scented, although the scent 
is not strong. It does not grow high, each 
leaf starting from the ground. Spring is a 
good time to sow, although it may be sown 
almost any time. : 


Tiering Up Supers. 

I have the 8-frame hives. Is it wise to 
place more than one story on the hive? What 

notice is, after having put on one super 
the same size of the hive, then another, that 
then when we take the 2 supers off, a cluster 
of bees can’t get in the hive, and they hang 
outside and either die or stray away. Is this 
not discouraging to the rest? Would it be 
better not to put more on than one super, 
then take it off and replace by a fresh super? 

INTARIO. 

AnsweEr.—I think you have hardly been 
careful in your observation. If bees hang 
out because too crowded or too warm in the 
hive, they neither die nor go astray, and are 
not at all discouraged. If they are busy 
gathering, give them super-room enough so 
they needn’t hang out. To lessen the num- 
ber of supers would do no good, and probably 
result in less honey. If there is nothing for 
them to do in the field, let them hang out to 
their heart’s content. 


Comb Honey Menagement—Iest Size 
of Hive?—Long-Lived Bees, Etc. 
1. Your article in the Dg pon mong Review, 

and the experience of a Mr. Myers, of Michi 

gan, refutes the idea that our Northern land 
is not adapted to comb-honey production. Mr. 

Myers used the 8-frame Langstroth in home- 

made Hilton hives, heavier and thicker thar 

those made by the factory. Would it be ad 
visable in my locality to kill the queens in 

July each year? Two hundred and_ fifty 

coundia of comb honey were produced by Mr. 

Myers in some of his 40 colonies. He cut the 

queen-cells every 8 days. He used the 17 

super with, I believe, wooden separators. 

2. If at the beginning of the honey-fi 
we put the frames of foundation in the old 
hive and put the brood in a hive, or in hives, 
on top of a super section with a Porter bee 
escape underneath, would that repress the 
swarming fever more than the system you 
practice of cutting queen-cells out every 10 
days? I believe that bees are more content 
with new combs or foundation than old bro¢ 
combs. 

3. Mr. Townsend advocates a 10 frame hiv 
with extracting frames to the side of the com! 
honey sections in the section super for com! 
honey. Mr. Chapman told me himself th 
the 10-frame was too heavy, and he uses the § 
When doctors differ who shall decide? H 
we not better try to find out for ourselves 

4. Is it not easier to cut out queen-cells 
the Danzenbaker hive than in the Langstroth 
I am pretty badly smitten on the Danzer 
baker hive, but I see you do not like it 
well as the 8-frame Langstroth. 

5. One writer in the American Bee Jourt 

says it is advisable for beginners to use t 

10-frame Langstroth at first; that it can 

used for an 8-frame Langstroth, and then 
can satisfy himself hereafter which style | 
likes best. Is not his method logical? 

6. I am at present of the opinion that 
larger colony can be obtained by your syste 
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an by the combined Chapman and Dudley 
ube combination, although it would gladden 
enthusiast’s heart to see the way the masses 
bees will ascend into the section super 
the former method. Does my opinion coin 
ide with yours? 


Would not the finest comb honey, on the 
erage, be produced by the Doolittle system, 
more especially if the old hive containing the 

ood were placed close to the new hive, with 

Dudley Tube connecting both hives? 

8. I know of one person who has long-lived 
bees. Would not bees of such inheritance 
be extremely valuable even in a short honey- 
flow ? 

9. You, no doubt, read the able article of 
Chas. Trout, of California, in the American Bee 
lournal, on rearing early queens and drones. 
Could we not by this method get queens and 
lrones prior to the honey-flow, in our North- 


rn territory? MICHIGAN. 


Answers.—l. I don’t know what plan you 

ive in mind, but I have some question 
whether you will like the plan of killing all 
queens in July. Try it on a partial scale first. 

2. That plan will do more to prevent swarm- 
ing than cutting out cells. But with brood over 
the sections, the cappings of the sections will 
be darkened, and the brood over the escape 
may not be cared for in the best manner. 

3. “Let every man be fully persuaded in 
is own mind.’ 

4. I know of no reason why it should be 
easier. If you take into account taking out 
ind putting back frames, it is harder. 

5. Although a 10-frame hive is not en 
tirely convenient to use as an 8-frame hive, 

still it can be used in that way, whereas an 
8-frame can not be used as a 10-frame at all. 

6. Not having had experience with both 
methods, I am not in position to give them 
the fairest comparison. 

I’m not sure I catch your meaning. 
Honey of best quality can be produced by the 
Doolittle system; but so it can by other sys- 
tems. 

8. Yes, long life is valuable, whether flows 
be long or short. 

9. Mr. Trout says his “method is still in 
the experimental stage. ” However it may turn 
out in California, it hardly needs any experi- 
menting to decide that it would be a dead 

failure here. 


Effect of Bees on Flowers. 


I have a next-door neighbor who is en- 
gaged in the florist business, and he asserts 
that flowers for cutting, when visited by bees, 
deteriorate much more rapidly than flowers 
that have not been so _ visited. In other 
words, the presence of bees shortens the life 
of cut-flowers or flowers for cutting. I am 
particularly desirous of keeping a few colonies 
of bees but do not desire to injure my neigh- 
bor’s business. Could you advise me as to 
whether my bees would materially affect his 
interests? — New York. 


AnswerR.—The life purpose of a flower is to 
produce seed. Vhen fertilization has taken 
place, the bloom is no longer needed to at- 
tract the bee, and, other things being equal, 
one would hardly expect a fertilized blossom 
to last as long as an unfertilized one. In the 
case of cut flowers, however, there is in most 
cases no production of seed. A _ cultivated 
rose, for instance, with its multitude of petals. 
is a botanical monstrosity, not capable of 
producing seeds, at least to the same extent as 
a single rose, and if it does not become fer- 
tilized by the visit of a bee, one can hardly 
see how such a visit should shorten its life. 


Increasing Number of Colonies—Al- 
sike Clover—Bees Dying Off— 
Eyes of Bee. 

I enjoy reading the ‘“Question-Box” very 
much, and consider it alone worth all that the 
American Bee Journal costs. I had 30 colonies 
last_year, spring count. I increased to 50 by 
artificial swarming. I had only 4 natural 
swarms. They gave me 38500 one-pound sec- 
tions of fine honey, and 300 pounds of ex- 
tracted. I use your famous T-supers, and 
practise tiering up, as I find I get by far the 

best results. 

1. Do you think with the above results from 
30 colonies that I would be safe to increase 
to 100? There are not to exceed 25 colonies 
outside of mine within a radius of 3 miles. 
Our principal yield is white clover. We have 
had some basswood, but they did not work on 
it last year. There is a little sweet clover on 
the railroad. ‘ 

Do you think it will pay to buy alsike 
Pt. seed for farmers to sow within one 
mile—would say 40 acres? Would it make any 


perceptible difference in the yield of honey 

3. Why do the bees die in some colonies 
worse than in others in the same row, packed 
the same, and to all appearances in the sam« 
condition? In front of some hives there seems 
to be a quart or more of dead bees, while i: 
the next hive there will be none at all My 
bees are packed outdoors under sheds facing 
the East and South. 

4. How many eyes has a bee? Iowa. 


ANSWERS.—1. Of course it can only be a 
guess; but I feel it a pretty safe guess to say 
that you would be all right with 100. 

2. Yes, or to sell it to them at a bargain 

3. Differences in individual colonies are not 
easily accounted for. Yet the difference may 
be more apparent than real. In one case the 
bees have gone a distance from the hive to 
die; in another they remain in plain sight. A 
superseding of queens or a difference in thei: 
laying may bring it about so that in one colony 
there may be more old bees ready to die than 
in another. 

4. Each bee has 3 simple eyes. The number 
of Beceem eyes varies. Cheshire counted 
on each side of the head—in a worker, 6300; in 
a queen 4920; in a drone 13,090. 





Wedged Frames—Super Springs— 
Queens and Swarming. 

1. In your answer to “Virginia,” you tell 

him to use the wedges that come with the 


frames. I make my frames. Please explain 
how to make or gct them, and how to use 
them 

») 


2. Do you use springs with the T-super? 
If so, how many, what kind, and how? Also 
how near full would the super be before an 
empty should be placed below it? Will the 
bees then finish it above? 

3. All my queens are clipped with the hives 
flat on the ground. Will the queen go back 
into the hive when the bees swarm? 

KENTUCKY. 

ANSWERS.—1. A saw-kerf is made in the 
under side of the top-bar, into which the edge 
of the foundation goes. Then close beside 
this is another saw-kerf made by a finer saw, 
and into this narrower kerf the wedge is 
crowded. The wedge is a thin strip of wood 
as long as the under side of the top-bar, one 
side being chamfered down to an edge, so as 
to enter the kerf. If you make your own 
frames it will perhaps be easier for you to 
have no saw-kerf in the top-bar, but merely 
to let the foundation come up to the top-bar 
on the under side, and cement it there with 
melted wax. 

2. 1 use a single spring in each super, 
crowded in between the follower and the sid 
of the super. It is the common super-spring 
sold by supply-dealers, in shape something like 
the elliptic spring of a buggy. 


3. U sually the queen returns to the hive 
when a swarm issues, but occasionally one 
enters another hive, or wanders off and is 
lost. 


Bee in France and America—Honey 


1. Let us know who is right, the Americar 
or the Frenchman? I read on page 40, under 
the heading, ““The Bee a Winner in France,” 
that the bee drew 523,843 votes, as a domes 
tic animal, which looks well. But the G. B. 
Lewis Co. print on the first page of their 
catalog: “‘A bee is a little insect.’””’ How car 
it be domestic in France, and an insect in 
America ? 


2. The bee gathers nectar from the flowers, 
which nectar, after undergoing a chemical pro 
cess in the bee, becomes honey. Is not nectar 


dumped into the comb, then evaporated and 
becomes honey? . 

8. According to the Pure Food Law, must 
every honey-package be labeled with the pro 
ducer’s address, if sold by the producer t 
grocers or customers? 

4. Please send me a few sample labels I 
sell most of my honey in Mason fruit-jars 

JISCONSIN. 

ANSWErS.—1. A bee is domestic in France 
and an insect in America just the same as a 
dog is domestic in France and a quadruped i: 
America; it is an insect in both countries 
and it is domesticated in both countries. 

2. No: if you were to gather nectar and put 
it in cells it wouldn’t be honey, and if the bee 
were to‘dump the nectar into the cells just the 
same as it gets it from the flowers it wouldn’t 
be honey. It must undergo a change in the 
bee, although that change may continue afte: 
ward. 





8. No; the law does not require that the 
producer’s name be on the label. It does not 
require that the word “honey” be on the label 


or that there be any label at all. But it for- 
bids labeling it honey unless it is honey, and 
if the name of the producer is on the label 
it must be the name of the true producer. In 
word, the label mustn’t lie. 

4. I have no labels, as I don’t produce ex 
racted honey; but you can likely get them 
from any bee-supply dealer. 


Unfinished Sections—Comb Leveler— 
Position of Pictures in 
“Forty Years.” 


1. Last fall the honey season closed sud- 
denly with supers on the hives. As a result, 
1 have a big lot of sections unfinished, too 
many to throw away. Of course, I let the bees 
clean them out last fall. Will it do to give 
the sections full thickness of comb to the bees 
next summer without leveling down the comb, 
or will the new honey be off-color .< put in 
last year’s comb? Of course, the sections are 
clean. 

2. Can you tell where I can get the Taylor 
Handy comb-leveler? I haven’t seen it listed 
in the catalogs for some years. Or do you 
think it is not necessary to thin the comb? 

3. In your “‘Forty Years Among the Bees,” 
why is it that the illustrations are not on the 
same pages as the descriptions of things? For 
instance, on page 200 you refer to Fig. 74, 
but the figure itself is on page 217, and so on 
all through the book. CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. If the sections are not in 
the least discolored, they may be given just 
as they are. Sometimes the edges are dis 
colored, the rest of the section being white. 
In that case they should be leveled down until 
the discolored part is all removed. 

2. I think it is entirely possible you might 
get one by writing to one of the large manu- 
facturers, even if the Taylor Handy Leveler 
is not on their list. 

3. You'll have to ask the publishers about 
that. They’re the guilty parties in the case. 
Indeed I don’t remember that they consulted 
me about it. Go for them good and unard, for 
it would be much handier to have the pictures 
right on the page where reference is made to 
them. But there are places where there would 
be 3 pictures on the same page, and that 
couldn’t very well be without putting one pic- 
ture on top of another, which would hardly 
do. After all, there may be some good reason 
why the pictures are put the way they are. 


Perhaps Bee-Paralysis—Moth and 
Bees. 


{ am a novice in the bee-business and am 
into it partly as a side line, and partly for 
love of the “‘little busy bee.’’ Western Wash 
ington is a very poor honey-producer, about 
one year in 4 or 5 giving a fair crop. 

1. IT have one dovetailed hive of hybrid 
Italians that is a sore puzzle to me every year 
They appear strong and healthy in the spring, 
but as soon as they begin turning out young 
bees, I find on the alighting-board a number 
of bees which are coal black in color, no down 
n them, and slimmer than ordinary bees 
They can not fly, but just flutter their wings 
and hop about, while the rest pull them about 
ind act in a generally excited way. This goes 
on all summer, the bees giving little or n 
surplus, while adjacent colonies are doing 
fairly well. Can you explain? Last year was 
very poor indeed Over half of the bees 


this neighborhood will not winter throug! 
which I consider a good thing, as nearly every 
body has a few box-hives from which the, 
derive no benefit at all. I sell my honey k 


ally, getting 25 cents per section for all I 
can produce, and then some, whue shipped-ir 
honey brings onlv 15 or 20 cents. Of course, 
I put out nothing but No. 1 fancy combs 
using the other grades myself, or as bait-combs 

2. Do bees carry moth while swarming? I 
caught 3 swarms that came from moth-infest« 
hives of a neighbor, and had to destroy then 
ill in the fall They were full of web and 
caterpillars. None of my own bees are bothered 
at all. 

That February number of the American B 
Tournal was a “‘cracker-jack!’ 

WasHIn¢ 

ANSWERS.—1 Looks like what is called bee- 
paralysis. The bees are probably no slimmer 
than others, but look so because their plumage 


is gone They probably appear to be tremb 
ling. In the comer parts of the country th 
disease doesn’t amount to much, but it is 

very serious matter in the warmer parts 
Many cures have been given, only to prove 
failures afterward O. O. Poppleton has ha 


much experience with the disease. and 
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mends (Koot’s “A B C and X _Y Z” page 
135) the following treatment: ‘He forms as 
many nuclei from strong healthy colonies as 
there are sick colonies to be treated. As soon 
as the nuclei have young laying queens, he 
gives to each, as fast as they can take care of 
them, one or two frames of the oldest capped 
brood from each of the paralytic colonies, and 
thereafter till all the brood of such colonies 


is used up. The diseased bees and queen he 
next destroys with sulphur fumes, fumigating 
the hives at the same time... . t is im- 


portant that in giving the combs to the nuclei, 
there be no dead bees in the cells,” as the 
disease is transmitted by dead or sick bees, 
although not by the brood or combs. 7 

2. I don’t believe that bees ever carry with 
them the moth, its larve, or its eggs. 





Fastening Comb-Foundation—Tiering 
Up Supers. 

I understand extracted honey, but never 
produced any honey in the comb in sections. 
{ have 27 colonies, all with Italian queens in- 
troduced last season, 16 of them being in 2- 
story hives, the balance being singles. I make 
my own hives. As I get swarms I aim to put 
all into single-story hives. I expect to buy 
supers for them. have one strong colony in 
a box. I mean to make a swarm for one of 
my upper stories, then in 21 days to make 
another from it. I also have 8 colonies that 
I bought complete, hive and all, at a sale, for 
$3.50. They had 838 pounds of honey in the 
supers. My hives are standard size, but the 
frames run the narrow way instead of length- 
wise. 

1. How do you fasten in brood-foundation? 
Also explain all about how you make and use 
splints. My frames are 1034 x 7% inches, in- 
side measure. 

2. Give me all the information you can as 
to the best and cheapest way to fasten founda- 
tion starters in the top of the sections. Must 
I buy the new hive the supply-men advertise? 

8. I have seen men use the super and when 
full put an empty one under it. How would 
it do to take out the sections when filled and 
replace the empties? KENTUCKY. 


Answers.—1. Many of my frames were filled 
with foundation by pouring melted wax along 
the angle between the top-bar and the founda- 
tion, but of late years I wedge them in the 
sawkerf with the wedges that supply dealers 
send out with the frames. I never made 
splints—it’s so much cheaper to buy them. But 
if you have a fine buzz-saw, all you have to 
do is to saw out little sticks 1-16 of an inch 
square and % of an inch shorter than the dis- 
tance between the top and bottom bars. The 
splints are pressed into the foundation by the 
edge of a little board kept wet. See reply to 
“Minnesota,” on page 108 of the March num- 

Ss 

2. If you have only a hundred or so to fill, 
the cheapest way is to press the edge of the 
foundation into the wood with a case-knife. 
If you have a considerable number, you can- 
not afford so slow a way, and should get a 
foundation-fastener. The Daisy foundation- 
fastener is one of the best. You don’t need 
to buy a new hive to use sections. All that 
is necessary is to have your super fit on your 
hive, and almost any super may be fitted to 
almost any hive. 

3. If you mean that you would have only 
one super for a hive, taking out the sections 
when filled and putting empty sections into 
the super again, let me tell you that would 
be an extravagant and wasteful way. You 
wouldn’t get as much honey that way as to 
put the empty super under the other when 
the bees have it about half filled or less. 
often have 5 or 6 supers on at a time and 
think I gain by it. 


Frevention of Increase—Transferring 
—Making a Living with Bees. 

1. I see by your writings that you have not 
yet succeeded in preventing swarming. Do 
you prevent increase? 

2. What do you do with the swarm when it 
issues when you do not want to increase? Do 
you shake it back into the hive that it came 
out of? 

3. Do you cut all the queen-cells every 6 
days? 

4. IT have both 8 and 10 frame hives with 
bees in them but not many empty bodies with 
combs in them I intend to work half of my 
bees for comb honey and the others for ex- 
tracted. I have no empty bodies but intend 
to use supers 5% inches deep, with foundation 
in, one on each hive to give the queen more 
room. Then when the honey-flow comes on, 


raise up this super with brood and put another 
in between, some with sections and others with 
frames. Do you think I can manage to pre- 
vent increase with these hives and supers? 
How would you advise me to go at it to pre- 
vent increase : 

5. I have 30 colonies that I must transfer, 
but not increase them. How would you trans- 
fer them if they were yours? 

6. Do you think I can make a living with the 
honey-bee ? WISCONSIN. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, it is not difficult to pre- 
vent increase. 

2. Comparatively few swarms really issue for 
me. My queens are all clipped, and if a swarm 
does issue, the queen not being able to go off 
with it, the swarm returns to the hive of its 
own accord. 

3. About once in 10 days I look for queen- 
cells, and destroy any that may be present. 
Next time around, if I find queen-ceiis well 
advanced, I make the colony queenless for 
about 10 days, or take some other measures 
that will make the bees give up swarming. At 
the end of 10 days, if I can give them a young 
queen that has just begun laying, I do not 
need to go into that hive again for the season. 

4. When a colony swarms, you may remove 
or destroy the vid queen, and a week later 
destroy all but one queen-cell. ‘There should 
be no more swarming, and of course no in- 
crease. 

As you intend to produce both comb and 
extracted honey, you may do thus: When the 
harvest begins, and before there is swarming, 
put all the brood in an upper story, and in 
the lower story the queen and frames of foun- 
dation or combs, with an excluder between the 
2 stories. There will generally be no swarm- 
ing. and the combs above the excluder will 
be filled with honey. Of course you can add 
section-supers. 

If, after any or all of this is done, you 
still have more colonies than you think best, 
it is easy to unite spring or fall. You can 
get much information on the subject from 
“Forty Years Among the Bees.” 

5. Wait till the colony swarms, hive the 
swarm in a proper hive, set the old hive close 
beside it. en days later move the old hive 
to the other side of the swarm, setting it close 
beside the swarm. Eleven days later still, 
break up the old hive, giving the bees to the 
swarm and melting up the old comb. 

6. That’s a hard question to answer. but it’s 
getting to be that quite a number are making 
a living at bees, and for anything I know your 
chance is as good as any. 





Bees Affected by Bad Winter 
Stores—Italianizing. 


1. My bees are not doing so well this winter 
on account of poor honey. We had a long 
dry spell here in August and September and 
the bees gathered lots of honey-dew. I winter 
my bees in the cellar under my house, which 
is a very good wow for them, as the cellar is 
very dry and keeps an even temperature of 
about 40. I put 9 colonies in winter quarters, 
and they were all heavy in stores, but a whole 
lot of it was well sealed up honey-dew. I 
looked them over February 20, and they were 
all living, but some of the hives were spotted 
quite badly, and I also noticed on some of the 
hives a yellow watery stuff was running out. 
What do you think about this? Is not that a 
bad sign? I have been watching the American 
Bee Journal very closely to find something 
about honey-dew, from other bee-keepers, but 
so far I have not seen a word. It was cer- 
tainly not only our bees here that gathered 
honey-dew last fall, as the dry weather in 
August and September was spread over a large 
territory. I see in the bee-book that it is 
safest to extract and feed up again with sugar 
or good combs, but last fall this was almost 
impossible, as it was very late when the flow 
was over, and as soon as we tried to open up 
a hive the bees were over us robbing. This 
is my third winter that I have had bees, and 
have been very successful so far. 

2. Last year I got 642 pounds of extracted 
honey from 5 colonies, spring count, and in- 
creased to 9. Our bees are all hybrids and I 
have been thinking of getting some Italians, 
but think it would be safest for me to get one 
or two nuclei with queens. Where would you 
advise me to get them? 

3. T see in the Journal that you have queens 
to sell. Could you also furnish 2-frame nuclei 
with queens? 

When TI get my bees out of the cellar I will 
report how they come out. 

Wisconsin. 

ANswers.—1. Yes, it is not a good sign to 
see hives spotted or to see liquid running out 


of the hive-entrance. Although the two things 
may go together, they are not one and the 
same. Diarrhea may come from bad food, and 
there may be no liquid running out of the 
hive. Liquid may be running out of the en. 
trance without diarrhea, although such a con- 
dition predisposes to diarrhea. Lack of ven- 
tilation, especially with too cold a temperature 
causes the moisture from the bees to settle on 
the walls of the hive, condensing into water 
there, and there may be so much of it as to 
run out of the hive. About the only thing 
that can be done about the honey-dew is to get 
it out of the hive in the fall and give the bees 
something more wholesome. Even if all the 
honey-dew is not removed, it will help to give 
suvar-syrup, as this latter will be ikely to be 
used first, being more convenient to reach. In 
your case the thing to do now is to get the 
bees out for a flight as soon as the weather 
permits, and that will likely be before this 
gets in print. 

2. You will probably be safe to oraer from 
any of the advertisers in the American Bee 
Journal. 

8. I do not sell nuclei.” My business is pro- 
ducing honev. rear queens for my own use, 
and do not make a business of selling queens. 
My bees are mostly hybrids, and cross, so 
they are not a very marketable article, only 
sometimes some one insists on getting an un- 
tested queen in spite of knowing what they 
are. But I think not more than half a dozen 
a year. 





Wonderful Year for Rains. 
We have had another fine rain. It has been 
a wonderful year for bounteous and timel 
rains. Unless the cold winds prevail we shail 


have an excellent honey-year. 
, A. J. Coox. 
Claremont, Calif., Mar. 22. 


Wintering Well—Clover All Right. 


Bees have wintered fine in the cellar. Man 
are hanging out in front of the hives, but ail 
are very quiet and in the very best condition. 

I have some nuclei on 8 frames, 6 x 6 inches, 
and they are in perfect condition. Indications 
are good for a crop of clover honey. 

Mercer Co., Ill., March 25. S. F. Treco. 








Bees Have Wintered Well. 


Last season I wintered 5 apiaries on the 
summer stands without a single loss, and would 
have repeated the same thing this winter but 
for a defective hive-entrance and a mischievous 
mouse. I think that bees have wintered pretty 
well everywhere. All we want now is the 
biossoms. H. G. Quirrn. 
Bellevue, Ohio, March 26. 





Open-Top Bee-Tent. 


In my work with the bees I have learned 
that robber-bees will not go over an open-to 
tent with walls 5 or 6 feet high, which is al- 
together better than those little closed-top tents 
which double one up like a jacknife while at 
work. I have never seen this in print, and 
think that perhaps if known it might be a 
benefit to the fraternity. H. W. Lee. 

Pecatonica, III. 


Long Winter in Colorado. 


We have had a long winter here—I think 
the longest in over 20 years—and there must 
surely be heavy losses in bees. The farmers 
were just about getting started in their work 
the last few days, when night before last we 
had a thunderstorm and rain, turning to snow. 
Today the snow is going off, but it will be too 
wet for farming for some days. 

C. AIKIN. 


R. 
Loveland, Colo., March 25. 


Wintering Bees in Warm Room. 


On page 92 of the March number, under the 
head of “Canadian Beedom,” I note a criti- 
cism, or at least much honest doubt expressed 
in regard to the advisability of wintering bees 
in a warm room. On this above subject I 
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wish to record my testimony, as I have had a 


little experience and some observation. The 
winter of 1907 and 1908, I had a colony in a 
10-frame hive in a warm room. The tempera- 
ture was 55 degrees to 75 or 80. True, they 
built up early very much stronger than those 
outside, going into winter quarters the same 
strength and under the same conditions, in 
November. But I utilized their strength to 
make increase, taking from them every few 
weeks 2 frames, to start a nucleus, thus keep- 
ing them down to the proper strength for the 
honey-flow. 

As it was bees I wanted last year instead 
of honey, I produced from this one colony 
wintered in a warm room, 6 colonies that built 
up strong in 10-frame hives, and have all come 
through the winter in good shape, and secured 
222 pounds section honey. I feel sure that 
now under the same circumstances I could 
have 3 and perhaps 4 honey-producing colonies 
ready for the honey-flow. know that if I 
had the warm room large enough, I would 
have all of my bees in it, and I would take 
care of the early strength in having more 
colonies ready for the honey-flow. If we 
don’t keep bees for what, and for all, we can 
get out of them, then why do we keep them? 


. J. Jones. 
Urbana, Ohio, Mar. 24. 





Report of Season of 1908. 


I started last spring with one colony of black 
bees, and increased to 4 colonies which are at 
work nicely, but the weather is too dry and 
cold. The spring forage is somewnat short, 
but I hope it will be nice anyway. I intro- 
duced 2 Italian queens last fall, which I had 
success with in introducing, and those 2 Ital- 
ian colonies are the- strongest at present. 
am going to Italianize all my blacks. 

As stated above, I increased from one to 4. 
That is, I got one colony from the woods from 
a tree, which is the fourth colony, and last 
week I transferred a colony from a tree and it 
is a fair colony. So I have 5 colonies to 
start with this spring. I have all my queens 
clipped. I wish to increase to about 8 or 10 
colonies before fall. Jos. Jezex. 

Nelsonville, Tex., March 30. 





Advantage of 9-Frame Hive. 


When I commenced to keep bees I used the 

8-frame dovetailed hive with Hoffman self- 
spacing frames, and supers with section hold- 
ers and separators. By experimenting a little 
I came to the conclusion that the hives were 
a little too small, and I had lots of trouble 
to get my bees to work up in the supers. So I 
enlarged the width of the hives to hold 9 
frames, and I changed the supers to T-supers. 
I run the T-tin lengthwise of the supers, and 
use starters in the sections. 
_ The advantage I have with the 9-frame hive 
is, that it gives me one more frame for brood- 
rearing, which means a large colony, and one 
more for winter stores. It also adds 8 more 
sections in the supers, as I run for comb honey 
altogether. My bees have been doing extreme- 
ly well as to the season. T. A. Crasiu. 

St. Davids Church, Va., Mar. 15. 





Hunting Bee Trees—Reminiscences. 


This is a good place to live, such fine clear 
water, cold as ice in the summer. My father 
moved here as one of the first settlers that 
came to this te. He was in the War of 
1812—fought the British, When he came to 
this country the game was so plentiful that 
you couldn’t raise hogs nor sheep, on ac- 
count of the bears, panthers, and wolves. 
He lived on bear meat, venison, and honey 
and corn-pone ground in a hand-mill. He 
made his living by selling bear and deer 
skins and digging ginseng. There is gin- 
ne in these mountains yet, but few bear and 
eer, 

My father was a great man to hunt bee- 
trees. I have known him to follow them 2 
miles by the sun, and find them. He had 
honey all the time. He would catch the bees 
when he cut the bee-trees, and bring them in. 
Then he would hunt a hollow tree and saw 
off 3 feet and burn it out, then scrape the 
coals off the inside, bore holes through the 
gum, and put sticks through crosswise. He 
would hew out a slab of a log and put on top 
of the gum. I have known him to have 4o or 
50 of these gums at a time. Some years 
he wouldn’t “rob” more than half of these 
gums. He didn’t need it. He couldn’t sell 
the honey. He always got all the honey 
out of the woods he needed. No one thought 
of a patent bee-hive then. 

I would go with him hunting bee-trees when 


just a little boy, and would get so hungry 
I would eat the bark of the little birch twigs 
and mountain tea. I would have been a better 
bee-hunter if I hadn’t been spoilt when young. 

found 4 bee-trees last summer here. Some 
of them were very rich. There are very few 
frame bee-hives here. 

This is a good place for bees, as there is 
plenty of bloom for them to store honey 
from. I am going into the bee-business on a 
small scale. F tate bought five 8-frame dove- 
tailed hives, everything complete. have 3 
colonies in box-hives, and am going to let 
them swarm, then I will transfer them to 
frame hives. 

I am nearly 70 years old. All the learning 
I ever got was in a log schoolhouse with a 
dirt floor, one whole end for a fireplace, a 
log cut out for a window and greasy paper 
pasted on the crack for a window-pane. 
got very little education. I was reared in a 
place called “‘Puzzle Hole,” in between two 
big mountains. When you got in there, it 
puzzled you to get out. There were no roads, 
but a tow-path. They had to mark the trees 
or blaze them to get out. 

T. J. Coaczr. 


Lanes Bottom, W. Va. 





Salt Lake Prospects Brightening. 


The worst half of the smelters here in Salt 
Lake Valley have been closed down, and we 
are trying to build our industry up again with 
a fair show of success. The sun shines bright- 
er again, and all nature is in bloom as of yore, 
and instead of the destructive poison blasts, 
we now have the gentle rains free from the 
poisonous effects which the smoke produced; 
and it seems more like old times with its frag- 
rant honey-flowers and the little busy bee— 
millions strong—gathering honey all day long. 
The bees I thought, last year, did better for 
me than at any time before; and while we can 
not tell what may happen, the outlook at 
present in the Salt Lake Valley. for a good 
honey-flow this season is encouraging, as there 
will be irrigation waters in abundance. 

E. S. Lovesy. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, March 25. 


Massachusetts Convention. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Mass- 
achusetts Society of Bee-Keepers was held 
Saturday afternoon in the Ford Building, Bos- 
ton. Mr. Allen Latham, of Connecticut, spoke 
on “Swarm Control.” He said he believed in 
giving the bees plenty of room, even putting 
on an extra brood-chamber, besides supers, 
sometimes placing a super between the brood- 
chambers, and another super over them; also 
giving ample entrance space. If the bees are 
cramped in their quarters they cluster on the 
outside of the hive, and then you may look for 
a swarm. 

At the close of Mr. Latham’s address the 
members asked questions, which he answered 
in accordance with the above. 

‘ae annual meeting of the Society will be 
held on the first Saturday evening in April, 
when the election of officers will be held. 


The proposed law relating to bee-diseases in 
this State, which was submitted to the Legis 
lature, has been laid over for a year. 

The summer field-day will be held this year 
on the first Saturday in August, at the apiary 
of Mr. H. W. Britton, in Stoughton. 

Joserx B. Levens. 

Malden, Mass., March 8. 





Baby Queen-Mating Boxes. 


Of late I have noted some cditicism of small 
nuclei (Baby Mating Boxes if you . please) 
from certain quarters to the effect that these 
small mating nuclei are being given up by 
many as too much trouble to look after, and 
that strong 8 and 5 frame colonies are pre- 
ferred. 

The criticism of this economical small mat- 
ing-box plan of queen-fertilization, you have 
perhaps noted, comes mainly from large honey- 
producers—from men who own from 300 to 
500 colonies of bees. For such large produc- 
ers the strong nuclei may be more satisfactory 
but look at the number of bees and the 
quantity of extra bee-material required! It is 
simply out of the question with the one own- 
ing perhaps but 20 colonies. 

The large producer will think nothing of 
breaking 25 colonies into full-framed nuclei, 
both for increase and queen-rearing—but what 
is the little fellow with a queen-trade to do? 
Can he afford to sacrifice even 10 of his full 
colonies in this fashion? No, he :sust econo- 


mize; he must not use so many bees in his 
mating nuclei or he will not have strong col- 


onies enough left to supply him with queen- 
cells, mes and extra bees for his queen- 
rearing operations. 

Those who have most sweepingly condemned 
small mating nuclei overlook the fact that there 
are thousands of bee-keepers who do not own 
25 full colonies each in all, yet have a desire 
to rear a few queens for their own use and 
have a few to sell. To such, it must be ad- 
mitted, the small Baby Nuclei plan is a boon— 
it is economical, efficient, satisfactory and 
possible to the small producer. 

Small mating nuclei are not so mucu bother, 
after all, when expense is considered. Ail 
that is required is regular feeding of thin 
sugar syrup once a week or so, when honey is 
not coming in—that is all. 

The Twin Mating Boxes are provided with 
convenient feeders, and the task of giving 
each box a cupful of syrup once a week is not 
a great one—is it, now? SwarRTHMORE. 


Bees in Good Condition. 


Yesterday was the first day since my arrival 
home (March 20) warm enough to open the 
hives of my bees. I opened about 80 of them 
and found them in good condition. They had 
consumed but a small amount of stores, and 
there was small loss in bees, but they have 
been more forward in brood in many years 
than they are this year. This is to be account- 
ed for by the coldness of this month. I have 
not lost a single colony of the 651 packed up, 
and all outdoors. Joun P. Cosurn. 

Woburn, Mass., March 26. 





Bees Wintering Well. 


Taken as a whole, Mr. Doolittle’s report in 
the March number of the American Bee Jour- 
nal applies to our locality in almost every par- 
ticular. The main difference seems to all 
in our favor. While he reports no good flight 
during winter, we had quite a number of g 
ones. One in particular was something un- 
common. I do not remember the exact date, 
but it was about midwinter. We had a regu- 
lar spring day. The thermometer registered 
above 60 degrees all day, and the weather was 
lovely. The air was full of bees all day long, 
and their buzzing reminded us of June or July. 

All my bees are on the summer stands, 
snugly packed in chaff; the majority of them 
have sealed covers under 6 inches of chaff, 
and the remaining portion are packed with 
blankets, and chaft mats next to them. So 
far I can not see very much difference in 
wintering between the two methods. All seem 
to be doing well; every hive is clean and dry, 
and bees seem to be in a healthy condition. 
but as Mr. Doolittle says, the most trying 
months are yet to come. Don’t count the 
chickens too early. G. GREINER. 

La Salle, N. Y., March 26. 





Bee-Keeping in Alabama. 


I have been among the bees for 2 years, 


and although yet a novice I find them more 
and more interesting every year. 
wo years ago there came by our home a 


large swarm of bees which clustered on a near- 
by tree; we caught them and put them into 
a barrel, with a cross-stick in the center. The 
next day we made a hive with frames some- 
what like the dove tailed hive, and transferred 
the bees from the barrel into the home-made 
hive. Although this was a large swarm they 
absconded within a few days. 

I did not give up, but began to read about 
bees and found the more I read the more in- 
terested I became. In my search for reading 
matter, I came across a catalog of hives, etc., 
and ordered a beginner’s outfit, which con- 
sisted of 5 hives and supplies for the same. 

At first I thought there would be trouble 
in obtaining swarms, but I soon eliminated 
this, by offering 25 cents to any one who 
would inform us as to the whereabouts of a 
swarm, and in a short time I had the desired 
number. 

A hive was always kept ready, with full 
sheets of foundation in frames, also a box was 
kept in readiness which contained smoker, veil, 
gioves and smoker-fuel. When we were in- 
formed as to where there was a swarm, the 
hive and box were placed in the buggy, the 
horse was hastily hitched up, and off we went 
for the “honey-gatherers.” When the bees 
had been put into the hive and the top placed 
on, the hive was then lifted into the buggy, and 
soon another colony was in our bee-yard. 

At the first of the season (1907) we cut a 
bee-tree and transferred the bees into a dove- 
tailed hive. They were very weak at first, 
many of thm having been killed when the tree 
was cut, and extra care was given them as 
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wild bees we had captured. 





\ v irt ot the old brood-comb was cut and 
tte nto t frames which were given them, 
t s f unsealed b taken from 
lourishing colonies. By caring for them 

\ they were in fair ¢ n at the 





St t the seasen These bees were the 





iting of ny ww 
piary—they were known as “the fight 
When any one ventured near this hive 

l@ Was sure to be attacked by them; although 


disposed they were the most active workers 
in the yard. When I was ready to take off 
super from the black bees 1 was quite sure 
at my smoker was burning perfectly, and 
mv veil in good condition 


One day when | was watching the black bees 


Ll noticed some yellow ones coming out of the 
hive with them, and in about a year the whole 
colon had chaneed from black to yellow. 


hey also changed in disposition, and now are 
the most quiet bees in the yard. At the first 
ft the season (1908) L purchased a queen and 
introduced her, but in a few days she had 
ibsconded. Possibly she went into the hive 
t the blacks and took possession as she was 
a young queen, or the bees might have super- 
st her, as we gave them unsealed brood 
taken from hybrid-Italians. 

\nother colony which deserves comment 
they are hybrid-Italians and last season pro- 
luced 125 sections of honey. 

All 10 of my hives have been wrapped with 
leavy paper and well protected from the wea- 
ther, with plenty of honey to last through 
the winter months, and will be ready to start 
to work next season, with a large army of 
oney-gatherers ; 

Turning to the financial standpoint, I lave 
gathered from 6 colonies 400 pounds of honey 
(not including that left over in frames). This 
vas sold for 10 cents per pound, and yielded 
$40 on a $46 investment. 

I purchased this year, from a dealer, 25 
second-hand hives for half the original price; 


ne coat of paint makes them look as good as 
new. 





Next season I will move my bees to the 
prairies where the clover abounds. 
. Mason Hanpy. 
Mt. Meigs, Ala., March 27. 


Comb Honey Production. 


[his season, no doubt, many comb-honey 
producers will try the methods of our experts 
in this line. Mr. Myers, who has joined the 
zreat majority, practised the method of Dr. 
Miller. He cut out the queen-cells of his 8- 
frame double-walled Hilton-Langstroth hives, 
every 8 days, and could report a yield of 250 
pounds of comb honey from one of his col- 
onies, or all of them, I forget which. This 
shows that a mighty colony of bees will pro- 
duce comb honey in sufficient quantities to pay 
well in Northern latitudes. 

| have practised the method of Chapman, 
1f Michigan, which consists in putting frames 
containing brood in a second story. At the 
commencement of the honey-flow a Porter bee- 
escape can be placed under the hive containing 
brood, when the hatching brood will descend 
into the brood sections. I know the bees will 
fill the sections by this method in a manner 
to gratify the comb-honey producer’s heart. 
The old combs, especially those containing 
pollen, can be kept out of the brood-chamber 
by this or the Dudley-Tube method, and one 
cause of swarming, according to Aspinwall, be 
removed. 

One Ohio bee-keeper claimed to me to have 
gotten a splendid supply of comb honey Jast 
season by Doolittle’s method, with the ex- 
ception that he placed the frames of rood 
alongside the other, with a Dudley Tube con- 
necting both. Mr. Williams has given his 
comb honey method, so the comb-honey gentle- 
men have plenty of methods to practise on 


this season Geo. T. Mooney. 
Wolverine, Mich., March 27. 


Colonies Weak—Poor White Clover 
Prospect. 


The predictions I made last fall, from all 
indications at this date, will come true. First, 
bees will come through weak in numbers this 
spring When I finished taking off comb 
honey last July, I never had colonies in a 
better condition, both in number of bees and 
umount of the honey in the brood-chamber for 
fall and winter. In fact, I thought the brood- 
chamber was filled too much with honey, that 
there would not be enough room for the bees 
to breed plenty of young bees in the fall, for 


we must have young bees hatched in September 
and October if we want 


‘ good, strong colonies 
in the spring. Dry 


weather continued until 
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ld weather, and the honey-flow was cut short. 
Qn examining them in September I found I 
would have to feed them, for they were short 
of honey, and had very little you brood. 


commenced feeding sugar syrup to 





increase 
res for winter and stimulate them to 
. The former I accomplished The 
failed in. I laid the failure to get 
m to breeding to the dry weather, drying 
the bloom so that they produced no pollen, for 
I could see them bring in very little of it. 
Ihe second prediction was that we would get 
10 white clover honey in Southwestern Ohio 
this year. The summer and fall drouth killed 
ll the white clover, and there was not enough 
moisture to sprout the clover seed last fall. 
\t this date [ am convinced that I was cor- 
rect, for I have not been able to find the first 





1 


white clover plan t. Alsike clover has done 
better than white or red clover. It seems to 
stand both drouth and wet better than other 
clovers. People have just commenced raising 


it in this community, and find it makes a fine 
feed, and it can be raised on wet land that 
red clover will freeze out on Up to this 
time I have lost 5 colonies out of 93. 
J. G. CREIGHTON 
Harrison, Ohio, March 29. 


“ 


Early Brood-Rearing—Good Results 
per Colony. 

Mr. Jas. W. Bell of Kentucky (page 73), 
is experimenting in attempting to rear brood 
during the months of January and February, 
by or a colony in his room at a tempera- 
ture of 60 to 70 degrees. It seems to nie that 
there should be no trouble to rear brood in !ns 
locality during either of these months, with 
bees on the summer stand. Brood-rearing is 
carried on as far north Wisconsin in double 
walled hives during the month of February 
out-of-doors. 1 would think it much safer than 
in a warm room; certainly so this far north. 

Mr. C. T. willis of Illinois, gives a good 
account of his little apiary of 7 colonies (page 
73). Fifteen dollars each from a few colonies 
would be a nice little nest-egg for some mem- 
ber of a family on a farm—a boy or a_girl— 
to tuck away for some future use. For in- 
stance, to help out school expenses. I am 
sorry I knew so little about the bees when a 
boy on the farm, and at a time when I needed 
just that kind of help when anxious to go 
away to school. 

have a little story to tell on this same line 
of profits from a single colony of bees. About 
June 1, 1908, I divided a colony by taking 
away the queen and about half of the brood 
and bees from a 9-frame hive, filling the out- 
side spaces of each with frames of foundation. 
The hive of the new colony was opened im- 
mediately, and, of course, the old bees re- 
turned to the parent hive. Without going 
into details, I will simply say, that from the 
made colony I sold 4 cases of honey for $16.00, 
and the colony for $10.00 in the fall. It took 
about half hour to make the colony, and about 
a half day to do the rest of the work 

Evanston, IIl. Wan. M. WuHitTney. 





That Big Honey-Yield from One Col- 
ony and Its Increase. 


Some time ago I received the following 
letter from Mr. G. W. Vangundy, which 
explains itself: 

“On page 23 of the American Bee Journal, 
I see an item stating that you doubted that 
I obtained 1144 pounds of honey from one 
colony and its increase. I obtained the honey 
just the same. What would you say if 
should tell you of a man who obtained 1800 
pounds of honey from 2 colonies of bees, 
without the increase? Then you would say, 
‘There is something wrong somewhere,’ if 
the American Bee Journal would print it. 

“In conclusion, I wish to say that the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal has not printed anything 
false in regard to the 1144 pounds of honey 
from one colony and its increase. sold the 
honey at 6 cents a pound. It was extracted 
honey. It was a fine quality, and if I had 
sample bottle I would send you some, just 
to let you know that we have a better qual- 
ity of honey than you have in Illinois, or any 
other State. This is saying a good deal, 
but the proof of the pudding is in the [show- 
ing] eating. 

In regard to doubting the truth of Mr. 
Vangundy’s statement, I find nothing in the 
item that says any such thing. I am of the 
opinion that he thought that last paragraph 
was meant for him and the American Bee 
Journal. It says: 

“In conclusion, I wish to say that I believe 
the best way to get the newspapers to stop 
publishing falsehoods about bees, honey, and 





temperance, is to help them (those that 
the truth) to obtain and furnish truth{ 
reading matter for their papers.” 

I do not consider the American Bee Jour. 
nal a newspaper, or anything near it. Mr 
Vangundy says, in regard to his methods 
of management, ‘““My management is to fe: 
the bees all they can eat of liquid hone, 
(Do not feed sugar syrup.) Honey is the 
natural food. I get my bees good and strong 
when the honey-flow comes.’”’ The bees 
allowed to swarm once or twice, and then 
they are fed all the liquid honey they 
gat. 

[ thank Mr. Vangundy for his kind 
ter, and possibly he will tell us some more 
of his methods in the future. While they 
may not be practical for bee-keepers in IIli- 
nois, it may help some other bee-keeper in a 
locality similar to his. 

As to his honey being of better quality than 
we have in Illinois or any other State, [ must 
say that “I don’t know.” 

Hampshire, Ill. Cuas. M. Hrx. 
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Priority Rights and Bee-Keepers. 


The February number of the American Bee 
Journal is a fine one if it did take a little 
longer time. But, it did amuse me to read 
the “Priority Rights’ item on page 38. I al- 
ways thought bee-keepers fair and just, and 
hate to think I have been mistaken. Sup- 
pose I or some one interested in bees should 
move down there in California and buy land 
and pay for it. What right would bee- 
keepers who had been there before I came, 
to say that I had no right to put my land 
to the use of keeping bees? If I bought 100 
or 160 acres, should any man have the right 
(although perhaps he did not have any land) 
to prohibit me from putting my land to any 
use I desired? If they try the scheme laid 
out in that priority rights scheme, I do hope, 
for the sake of justice, that they will be 
defeated grandly. 

Another way that seems just to me, would 
be to allow a settled number of colonies to 
each, according to the amount of land or bee 
pasturage he had. ‘That would be more like 
a square deal. The right of priority is not a 
right at all, and I am pretty sure that a law 
to that effect never will be made, or at least 
would not hold. 

I remember in the old country, the cattle 
pasture was in common, but you would keep 
only so many head, according to the acres you 
were the owner of. Can any one say that 
that was not right? 

Now, fellow bee-keepers, let us try to keep 
up the good reputation that bee-keepers have 
had for fair-mindedness and justice, and show 
the world that we can see the right of the 
other man as well as our own. 

Bees around here have wintered fairly well, 
although we have had a pretty cold winter. 
One day the temperature was down to 10 de- 
grees below zero, and that is pretty cold for 
here. O. K. Rice. 

Grays River, Wash., Feb. 25. 


Bumble-Bees—Bees Too Forward. 


On page 58, Rev. Mahin and Mr. Tilling- 
hast each discuss the bumblebee. I was glad 
to see it, as we know very little of the nna age 
bee. In my experience I have found much of 
the experience of these gentlemen to be true, 
with the exception of the females going into 


the earth for the winter I never saw, not 
have I seen any one among our people that 
ever saw a bumble-bee in winter We dig, 


we plow, we grub up bushes, all in “the regular 
routine of farm work, and find many insects 
in the bosom of the earth for protection, but 
no bumble-bees, “‘yellow jackets” or “bell” 
hornets. The habits of the two last-named, as 
far as a preparation for perpetuation of species 
is concerned, are about the same, but we don’t 
find them here in winter. The female wasps are 
plentiful. Any dead tree or an old_ house 
is, as a rule, their winter quarters. It is a 
curious thing about bumble-bees taking up 
their breeding-places in early spring. 

I am a bird-lover, and put up homes for 
the titmouse, the bluebird, and house marti! 
every year. The first named bird makes her 
nest early, of wool and hair, in March, and 
by the time Mrs. Bumble-bee comes, she _ is 
quietly sitting on her eggs. Mrs. Bumble 
bee generally goes in and _ takes possession 
of the cozy nest, and my _ beautiful little 
songster leaves me. Also, in my shed and 
out-houses where I store empty boxes, int 
rats’ nests these bees go, and, in all proba 
bility, I don’t find them until enough of thos 
small. workers are out and ready to go for 
me at the slightest interference. 

Never can I forget my experience on the 


farm when breaking up a clover fallow in the 
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mer or early fall. These things after be- 
turned up by the plow would sting me 
| the horses so that 1 can never love them 
n if I wanted to. Often we had serious 
.ccidents as a result of those bees stinging 
«3 that would run off with the plow and 
There are not many of them here now 
the fields since but little red clover is 
wn, so they hunt breeding-places about 
Idings, ete. 
[he weather here in Virginia has been so 
arm this winter that trees have budded and 
even a few fruit-blossoms are out. But today 
Feb. 25th), we have a cold, stormy north- 
sterly wind, that is calculated to remind 
verybody that old “King Winter” isn’t gone 
t. Our bees are entirely too forward in 
their operations. My hives, all of which are 
uuble (or a combination of 2 colonies), are 
lled with hatched, hatching and sealed brood, 
1 lots of eggs—just about as they should 
be late in April—and are consuming more 
than double the honey they should consume 
it this time of the year. We fear too early 
swarming, with nothing to work on. We 
rarely ever have to feed our bees, so generally 
keep a small amount of honey on hand. But 
his season [ don’t know just how we will 
arrange. <All depends upon a late spring or 
in early one. L. LL. BrocKwE.u. 
Edlow, Va., Feb. 





He Wants to Know, You Know. 


I couldn’t do without the means of getting 
more knowledge of bees. I have read “A BC 
and X Y Z of Bee Culture,” and Dedent’s 
“1 angstroth, ” and such are good to refer to, 
but it’s the American Bee Journal that helps 

to be up-to-date, with latest methods and 
short cuts. Also we get all sides of a ques- 
tion, and have a chance to put in our own, 
or if we think we. know something. And 
then, when we have to ask some “green ques- 
tions,” how comforting it is to see some one 
else asking greener ones yet. 

[ looked into my hives at least once a 
week last summer, and I was ashamed to ask 
Dr. Miller if disturbing them so much was 
harmful, supposing, of course, it must be. 
(But I couldn’t help it). And now then, 
isn’t it worth a year’s subscription just acci- 
dentally to learn from Mr. Williams’ article 
on page 53,’ that Dr. Miller himself does the 
same thing. I think it is worth more, and su 
l’m sending you my renewal and enovgh fo1 
Dr. Miller’s “‘Forty Years Among the Bees,” 
too, and still I’m away ahead. 


I was amused to read about a fellow down 
South in Kentu: ky keeping one colony in 
the house to “see if they wouldn’t rear bees 
in winter,” when just a iw days before (Feb- 
ruary 20) I peeked into one of my _ single- 
walled hives on the summer stind, and found 
eggs, larve, and sealed brood, and that away 
out here where blizzards are suppysed to 
“hatch” at this time of year. 


Now, I have an idea, and have studied up a 
scheme to carry it out. In introducing, let 
the queen get at the combs ard /ay in the 
cells before the bees get to her. The idea 
is that if a queen can get to lay even 100 
or so eggs, the bees will be more likely to 
accept her. I would like to have the cpin- 
ions of some authorities as to whether there is 
anything in this idea or not. It seems rea- 
sonable to me, but it seems as if some one 
must have tried it wag ago, although I have 
never read nor heard of it. 

Louris MAcEy. 

North Platte, Nebr., Feb. 27. 


Wiring Frames—A Good Bee-Story. 


As I am interested in bee-keeping I take 
pleasure in reading the American Bee Jour- 
nal. I just received the February number 
and it is the best of all. I have been keep- 
ing bees for a number of years, and when 
I read the American Bee Journal I feel a 
good deal like a little boy when he gets up in 
school to recite his first piece. I have both 
comb and extracted honey. I sell all at re- 
tail to friends and neighbors, and do not 
have enough to go around. 

Last year was a poor honey season with us. 
One bee-keeper said it was the worst he ever 
experienced, and he has kept bees 28 years, 
and has as much as 11 or 12 tons in a season. 

I agree with Mr. Greiner about wiring 
frames. I wire mine as tight as possible with- 
out springing them, as Mr. Greiner says a tight 
wire imbeds much easier than a slack one, 
and it certainly makes a stiffer comb to ex- 


tract. [ have a device of my own make for 


wiring frames, that allows no wasting or 
snarling of wire, and in the same time I can 
wire more frames. I wish I had the time 
to describe it to the dear sisters. It might 
help them to escape a divorce suit; but as I 





lor bee-keeper, maybe it would not 
n ard to the Apiary Beautiful, I must 
say that I do not admire some of the pictures 
in the American Bee journal. I know of an 
piary of over 200 colonies that looks like a 
miniature city. The hives are set low on the 
ground, and in straight rows that lead up 
to the honey-house. The grass is kept cut as 
mooth as any lawn. When I saw them last 
fall they ere all packed for winter, each one 
is trim and neat as a cottage in a suburb. 


hat story from Sweden Valley, Pa., reads 
as if there were honey on all sides of it. 

It seems our sister bee-keepers take pleas- 
ure in the misfortunes of their “Dear Johns.” 
1 hope my brother bee-keepers will excuse me 
for telling what happened to a “John” of my 


acquaintance. It was something like this: A 
stray swarm came along, and “John” hived 
it in a box of some kind. A day or two after 


he thought he would move them to a better 
place, so he picked up the box and started 
with it. In some way his feet got tangled 
and down he went, box and all. When he 
arose, the bees arose with him, and commenced 
to sting for all they were worth. ‘John’ 
at once started for the barn, and at the same 
time commenced to shed his apparel, so by 
the time he reached the barn he hadn’t much 
left in the line of clothes, and what little 
he did have was tossed out the doors as soon 
as_ possible. He then began calling to his 
wife who was in the house trying to control 
the peals of laughter that would get the best 
of her in spite of all she could do. Pretty 
soon she heard him call, and she went out. 
[here stood John with just his head projecting 


between the doors. Camly as_ possible she 
asked him what he wanted. “Go into the 
house and get me some clothes, and don’t 
stand there and laugh!” he said. So she 
went to the house and got John a suit from 
head to foot. John quickly donned these 


and got to the house where his wife helped 
him dress his swollen hands and face. His 
wife, when telling me about it, said she 
believes she would have had to laugh if the 
bees had stung him to death. 

I hope some of these days to become more 
of a professional bee-keeper, and then I will 
try to write something more worthy of the 
American Bee Journal. 

3ACHELOR BEE-KEEPER. 


Good for the Caucasians. 


If bee-keepers would only lay aside ail 
prejudice and use the good common sense the 
Creator has given them, it would go a long 
way toward solving some of the most perplex- 
ing problems the young bee-keeper has to 
contend with. Selfishness, prejudice, and ig- 
norance are the three prime factors which tend 
to keep the amateur bee-keeper at sea; as 
their writings are so conflicting that the be- 
ginner is at a loss to know where to draw the 
line. I notice in the Bee Journal, of not 
recent date, where a queen-breeder took up 
the “Big Stick’? and gave the Caucasians a 
good dressing. Yet in the same issue he 
advertises Italian queens. Can a_ beginner 
draw any conclusions from such information? 

On page 313 (1908) in the October num- 
ber, a writer from Iowa says: “On Septem- 
ber 1o I introduced a queen. About a week 
ago I opened the hive and found the entrance 
stopped with propolis,’ etc. Now let us look 
at this problem fairly. Could this queen 
have laid the eggs and reared the brood to 
have carried this propolis from September 10 
until the “Old Reliable’ went to press in 
October? Surely such reports are detrimental 


and altogether misleading. The real truth- 
seeker must take such reports for what they 
are worth. I often see where the truth-seek- 


ers ask about the Caucasians, and always get 
an answer from some one who, I hogestly 
believe, has had no personal experience. 

For 3 years 1 have in a small way tested 
the Caucasians side by side with the much 
praised Red Clover (?) Italians. I purchased 
5 Caucasian queens. I also had 3 colonies 
of Italians as above mentioned. But before 
I go farther I will say that three of the queens 
were just what the man from whom I bought 
them claimed they were—simply worthless 
Only he “wrote them up” as Caucasians 
If they were, they were not the kind sent out 
by the Agricultural Department at Washing 
ton, D. C. They were large workers with 
distinct yellow bands. The drones were larger 
than the Italians, with yellow markings also 

will not class them in my report, for they 
stored no surplus worth mentioning. The 
other two queens increased to 5 colonies, which 
produced 434 pounds of comb honey, or an 
average of nearly 88% pounds each, or an 
average, taking spring count, of 217 pounds 


each. The 3 Italians increased to 8 colonies 





nd ed 228 pounds of comb honey, or 
an ‘ of pounds, or an average, 
spring count, of 76 pounds. I take the above 


from my tabulated account, and it is no guess- 
work 

I requeened 6 of the Italian colonies with 
Caucasian queens. All the Caucasians are on 
the summer stands with plenty of stores gath- 
ered by themselves. rhe two remaining Ital- 
ian colonies are in the cellar with a good 
supply of sugar syrup. Those who are actually 
seeking information concerning this new race 
of very gentle bees can draw their conclusions 
from what I say, or possibly use their own 
good judgment regardless of what any one 
may say pro or con As for me, I would 
rather pay $5 for a good gray Caucasian 
queen than accept a “Clover” queen as a gift. 
Why? Look at my report and ‘“‘figger’” up 
at 16 2-3 cents per pound. 

W. BuakeE-y. 
Morrow Co., Ohio, March 1 


No Spring Flight Yet. 


It is cold here all the time now, so bees 
have had no spring flight yet. 
Sorodino, N. Y. G. M. Doowirt.e. 


Bees in Strong Condition. 

Bees are still in promising condition, very 
strong, with a fair amount of brood, and no 
signs of spring-dwindling so far. 

G. C. GREINER 


La Salle, N. Y., April 5. 


Wintered Pretty Well. 


Bees have wintered pretty well, but | ill 
have to feed as some will be s!ort ef stor 
The weather is cold and wirdy every day 

wv. iH. Ga MAN 


Forest City, IIL, so i. 


Excellent Prospects for Bees. 


Bees are in demand, owing to the excellent 
prospect of an abundant yield of honey In 
the valleys where willows, eucalyptus, and 
pepper are plentiful, bees have been gathering 
honey all winter. We have had 19 inches of 
rain, and more is now falling. 

W. B. TuHorn! 
Burbank, Calif.,* March 30. 


Some Heavy Winter Losses of Bees. 
Winter losses in this vicinity are very heavy 
in the valley of the Platte River, from Denve 
to 30 miles down stream. Outside of this ter- 
ritory the losses are not mucn mere than or- 
dinarily, although we have had one of the 
longest winters on record. 
FRANK RAUCHFUss. 
Denver, Colo., March 31. 


Bees Wintered Well. 


March was mostly a cold, wet month. To 
day it is rainy with some snow, as was also 
yesterday. Bees have wintered unusually well 
I think I have 2 queenless colonies, but I am 
exnecting 2 queens today or tomorrow. I was 


quite successful with the Abbott or “lazy 
man’s”’ plan of introducing queens last fall 
Leon, Iowa, April 2. Epwin Bevins 
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An Evergreen Windbreak. 


The Gardner Nursery Company, Osage lowa, 
have been growing Hardy “Blizzard Belt” 
Evergreens for the past 40 years and have 
found from experience that they are as easily 
grown as the most common forest trees 


The cheapest and best way to get a suc 
cessful Evergreen windbreak is to purchase 
from 500 to 1000 Hardy “Blizzard Belt” Ev 
ergreens % to foot tall and plant them out, 
at proper time in the spring, in a well pre 
pared bed in your garden, and let them stay 
there two years, before planting into perman- 
ent windbreak «quarters Set the trees in a 
row across the bed 3 inches apart in row and 
rows 6 inches \ bed 4 feet wide and 16 feet 
long holds 500 trees. : 

In the begir ning pl t " setting more of 
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the evergreens in bed than you will want for 


windbreak as the extra trees will come handy 
for setting in your lawn, along the street, or 
for making a fancy hedge or screen. Then 
if you still have some left you can easily get 
your original money back by selling your sur- 
plus to some of your neighbors who were not 
so beforehanded in their planning. No need 
of paying from $30 to $150 for an Evergreen 
Windbreak. Write today to THE GARDNER 


NURSERY COMPANY, Osage, Iowa, for 
their catalog and their EVERGREEN WIND- 
BREAK offer in which they give you “A 
oor iE FRE i WITH EVERY ONE YOU 
BUY They prepay express charges and 
guarantee safe arrival to your express office; 
also agree to replace any of the trees that 
might fail to grow, at one-half price, thus 
standing one-half of any possible loss and you 
the other half, which is a fair and reasonable 


Mention the 
writing. 


basis 
when 


American Bee Journal 
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Gospel of Good Seed Corn. 


The first seed dealers, we believe, to make 
a specialty of seed corn were the lowa Seed 
Company, of Des Moines, Iowa. In 1881 they 
introduced the Profit Corn which originated 
on their seed farms in Madison County, and 
it was claimed at that time that it would pro- 
duce more bushels of shelled corn per acre 
than any other corn in existence, and it held 
its reputation until they introduced the Iowa 
Silver Mine, which was sent out fourteen 
years later, in 1895. The last variety has 
proven throughout the country to be the most 
productive of any variety of corn ever brought 
out, owing to its pure-bred character, it is 
adapted to a wider range of climate and soils 
than any other sort. 


They also introduced the Iowa Gold Mine, 


Star Lenocher’s Homestead and Golden West, 
Early Longfellow Dent and Farmers Reliance 
which have all become standard sorts, the last 


two being extra early kinds, which will mature 
in about 90 days. The last variety which 
they introduced was the Prosperity Corn, a 
large solid-eared, yellow variety, and some 
prominent corn growers say that in this var- 
1ety the climax has been reached, it being as 
near perfection as has ever been attained or 
as is apt to be attained for some years to come. 
While there may possibly be some varieties 
which will beat it in a show room at corn ex- 
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positions, still as a practical, everyday profit- 
able corn it will hold its own and come out 
ahead in the number of bushels to the acre. 


The 9 varieties of corn introduced by this 
firm are all illustrated in colors in their cata- 
log. The Iowa Seed Co., will send a free sam- 
ple of their 3 leading varieties—the Prosperity, 
lowa Silver Mine, and Farmers’ Reliance— 
together with a copy of their iarge illustrated 
catalog to any of our readers who request it. 
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. HAND will begin the season of 1909 with improved facilities for rearing the 


‘CHOICEST QUEENS 








He has developed a system of queen-rearing that contains all the best points of other methods with none of the defects, in‘ 
] g some valuable imapeoveents of his own—in short, a system through which the highest queen development i 
re sacks ed by correct and scientific principles, which means that he is now in position to offer to the bee-keeping publi 
—— class of queens than has ever before been offered by any breeder, owing to scientific methods which prod 
que of a higher development than can be reared by the ordinary methods in vogue, and also to an improved method of 
classifying ae whi h strikes the word select | from our list, and gives a square dea] to all, No selects means n 

ills, and the ghest grade of queens in the unt d and tested classes these queens will be reared from a superior 
strain of hardy Northern -br i red clover rad tng ‘the very best,’’ and will be safely delivered to any address in tt 
United States, Cuba, Canada or Mexico, at the following prices; Untested, $1 3, $3.00 Warranted, $1.50: 3, $4.06 
rested, $2.00 $ ramen ial prices on large orders. Valuable information free. Send for it to-day 














J. E. HAND, BIRMINGHAM, sao: 


ERIE CO. 








Better write them today; a postal card request 
is sufficient. Be sure to mention the American 
Bee Journal when writing to them. 
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Raspberries 25c to 35c a Quart. 


It pays to be particular as to the varieties 
you plant, especially raspberries. It is just 
as easy to grow the profitable kind as it is 
the ordinary ones. The King Red Raspberry 
is acknowledged by all to be the best com- 
mercial red berry grown. It is making grow- 
ers more money than any other kind. The 
fruit is the earliest of any of the red kinds, 
and firm enough to carry to anv market! It 
is hardy, prolific, fine quality and splendid for 
the home garden also. Experiment stations 
highly recommend it. A good stock of plants 
is being offered at very reasonable prices by 
W. N. Scarff, New Castle, O. Catalog free. 
Mention the American Bee Journal when writ- 
ing. 





New Style Turnouts. 


The new Buggy Style Book of the Ohio 
Carriage Mfg. Co., is fresh from the hands of 
the printers. It illustrates the many new and 
unusually stylish rigs, which Pres. , 
Phelps is offering this year to his “factory-to- 


home” patrons. Among the 125 styles of 
Split Hickory Vehicles there are many new 


and effective pc as well as the best de- 
velopment of roved standard styles. The 
Ohio Carriage Mig. Company sells direct to the 
purchaser, cutting out jobber, wholesaler 
and retail dealer. It makes a special and lib- 
eral offer of 30 Days Free Road Test with the 
privilege of returning the buggy in case of 
dissatisfaction on any point. Their Split Hick- 
ory Vehicles are guaranteed for two year’s 
time. 

Our readers who are interested in any wa 
in buggies should certainly send for this hand- 
some and complete new catalog, free. Ad- 
dress, H. C. Phelps, Pres., Ohio Carriage Mfg. 
Co., Station 322, Columbus, Ohio. 





Raising Big Crops of Strawberries. 


If the farmers in this country only knew 
how profitable a crop of strawberries are as 
compared to other crops and farm pursuits, 
I am sure more of them woutu be big growers 
of this luscious fruit. Another thing, if they 
knew the difference in the amount of work, 
they would be even more interested, because 
strawberries do not require the work that many 
other things do, and which pay less profit. 


T would as soon have the proceeds from an 
acre of strawberries, cared for as I know how 
to care for them, as the proceeds from ten 
good cows. You don’t have to tend straw- 
berries in the winter—they care for themselves, 
but you do have to tend and milk the cows. 
It don’t cost much for strawberry plants, but 
cows come high just now. There is no crop 
that is quite as profitable, all things considered 
and then, too, think of the delight in having 
for your own use such delicious fruit in abun- 
dance. 

Any good soil that will grow either corn or 
potatoes will grow strawberries. I advise 
planting after two or three crops of corn 
have been planted on the same land. It should 
be drained thoroughly, as undrained land is 
undesirable and wet induces fungus growth— 
the worst enemy of the strawberry. The 
growing of corn and potatoes, as above men- 








tioned, also tends to eradicate grubs—the 
worst insect enemy. ; 

Apply barn manure to the corn or Potato 
crops, thus getting the soil thoroughly in- 
corporated with humus before setting the 
plants. I prefer spring planting at the time 
other crops are put in the ground. Set in 
rows, three to five feet apart, and plants one 
to two feet apart. See that the roots are set 
down straight and as deep as they were for- 





merly. 
growth stops in the fall. 

In fertilizers I recommend only concentra- 
ted or commercial fertilizers and from 500 to 
2000 pounds per acre, depending on the rich- 


Keep ground clear of weeds until 


ness of the soil. Put on 1-3 before planting, 
1-3 while growing first year, and last 1-3 in 
following spring before fruiting. 


The yields of strawberry fields are often 
immense—the profits, too. I have heard of 
people getting 25,000 quarts from an acre. I 
have grown the “Parker Earle” and the 
“Crescent” at the rate of 15,000 quarts. Grow- 
ers in my country think nothing of getting 
$500 to $1000 worth to the acre. I know of 
men who were flat financially a few years azo, 
who today are well-to-do—mortgages paid off 
and have money in the bank. They did it on 
strawberries. 

I have published a book telling about it, and 
will be glad to send you a copy free if you'll 
mention this paper. L J. Farmer. 

Box 240, Pulaski, N. Y. 
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DID YOU 


Ever stop to think what a good investment 
a few good queens would be? I send out no 
inferior queens. All my queens are selected, 
as I kill all that are no good. If you want 
one or 100, write me. llAtf 


S. F. TREGO, Swedona, IIl. 








URE, the rich have the same 

sorrows as 1 have, an’ not.as 
manny throubles, p’raps, to take the 
sting out iv their sorrows. I'd be 
weepin’ in me apron half th’ day, 
thinkin’ about me age, if I didn’t 
have to be thinkin’ io th’ rent. 

—Mr. Dooley. 























April, 1909. 
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Good Watch Free as a Premium 


This watch is stem wind and pendant set. Itis 
made to meet the popular demand for an accurate 
timekeeper at alow cost. 

It is open face, heavy beveled crystal. Bezel 
snaps on. Lantern pinions, American lever es- 
capement, polished spring encased in barrel. 
Short wind and long run—30 to 36 hours in one 
winding. The manufacturers give the following 
warranty: 

1. To bein perfect running condition when it leaves 
the factory. 

2. To be correct in material and workmanship. 

3. Repairs will be made, not necessitated by careless- 
ness or abuse, during one year from date watch is bought, 
if it is returned to them with 5 cents enclosed for return 
postage. 


An Easy Way to Get This Watch Free i 


Send us 4 new subscribers to the American Bee 
Journal at 75 cents each, and we will mafl wow +** 
Jatch free as a premium. Tr, wew 
the American Bee Journal one « 
$1.60. Or, send us $1.10 -- 
Watch alone. 
Every boy and gi- 
It would be avery 
or relative. Addr 








Bee-Supplies for Season of 1909 


Complete stock on hand, as our plant has been running steadily so as to 
take care of the demand for Bee-Supplies the early part of the coming sea- 
son. We are practically overstocked at this time and advise those in need of 
Bee-Supplies to order now (shipments may be delayed until you want the 
goods) before the contemplated advance in prices all along the line. Lumber 
is dearer and labor has never been so high, but we agree to protect our pa- 
trons at present prices upon receipt of their orders at this time. 








It will cost you only one cent for a postal card to get our delivered prices 

on Dovetailed Hives, Sections, Section-holders, Separators, Brood-frames, 

Foundation, Smokers, Extractors, Shipping-cases, etc. It may mean a sav- 

ing to you of many dollars. Itis the natura advantage we have over others 

that enables us to make you the Best Price. There are no better goods fhan 

ours, and we GUARANTEE SATISFACTION or REFUND your MONEY 

Being manufacturers we buy lumber to advantage, have lowest freight- 
rates, and sell on manufacturer’s profit basis. Let us quote you prices. 


Prompt shipment guaranteed. 


MINNESOTA BEE-SUPPLY COMPANY, 


152 Nicollet island, Minneapolis, Minn. 








CAPONS bring the largest profits 
—100 per cent more than other poul- 
try. Caponizing is easy and soon 
learned, Progressive poultrymen use 


PILLING fic sets 
ING SETS 
Postpaid $2.50 per set with free instrac- 
tions. The convenient, durable, ready- 
for-use kind. Best material. Wealsomake 
Poultry Marker 25c, GapeWorm Extractor 250 
French Killing Knife 50c. Capon Book Free. 
6. P. Pilling & Son, Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





























50,000 Copies “Honey as a Health-Food” 
To Help Increase the Demand for Honey 


We have had printed an edition of over 50,000 copies of the 16-page pamphlet on 
“ Honey as a Health-Food.” It is envelope size, and just the thing to create a local demand 
for honey. 

The first part of it contains a short article on “ Honey as Food,” written by Dr. C. C. 
Miller. It tells where to keep honey, how to liquefy it,etc. The last is devoted to “Honey 
Cooking Recipes” and “Remedies Using Honey.” It should be widely circulated by those 
selling honey. The more the people are educated on the value and uses of honey as a food, 
the more honey they will buy. 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a2-cent stamp: 50 copies for 90 cents; 100 copies for 
$1.50; 250 copies for $3.00; 500 for $5.00; or 1000 for $9.00. Your business card printed free at the 
bottom of front page on all orders for 100 or more copies. 

Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK @ CO., 118 W. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 


Approval 
-ghlin 
JNTAIN PEN 


and 


RED GEM 
GhAe tink Pencil 


Your Choice of 


SF .00 


These 
Two 



























Popular Post- 
Articles i 
for only address 





Br Insvnen Mai 8c Exrna. 





illustrations are Exact Size 





Every pen guaranteed 
full 14 Ki dSclid Gold—cut 
on right hand may be had 
in either our standard 
black opaque pattern, or 
Non-breakable Transpat- 
ent, as desired, either in 
plain or engraved finish, 
as preferred. 


You may try thispen a week, 
if you dono tfinditas represented, 
a better article than you can se- 
cure for THREE TIMES THIS SPECIAL 
raiczs in any other make, if not 
entirely satisfactory in every re- 
spect return it and we will send 
you $1.10 for it. 


Cur on tert is our famous and 
Popular Reo Geu Ink Pencil, a 
complete leak proof triumph, may 
be carried in any position in 
pocket or shopping bag, writes at 
any ngle at firsttouch. Plati- 
num (spring) feed, Iridium 
point, polished vulcanized rubber 
case, terra cotta finish. Retail 
everywhere for $2.50. Agents 
wanted. Write for terms. Write 
now “‘lest you forget."” Address 


Laughlin Mfg. Co. 


385 Majestic Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Crown Bone Cutter 


EED your hens cut green bone Best 


and get moreeggs. Witha 
Crown Bone Cutter you 
can cut up all scrap bones 
easily and quickly, and without 
any trouble, and have cut bone 
fresh every day for your poultry. 
Send at once for free catalogue. 


WILSON BROS., Box 61% , Easton, Pa. 


















Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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POCKET-KNIFE 






on one side of the hanc 








and a drone. 







through whic 





If you lose 
knife it can t 


serves to ide 





to be injured 


write exact 


weeks. Price of 
alone, postpaid, 


tion, $1.75. 

Free for 4 

new 75c¢ sub- 
scriptions. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ 
GOLD-NiB 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


A really good 

pen. As far 
as true use- 
fulness goes 
is equalto any 
any of the 
higher- pric od, 
m t ¢ h -adver- 
tised pens. If 
you pay more it’s 
name _ you’re 
charged for. The 
Gold Nib is guar- 
anteed 1t Karat 

gold, Iridium point- 

ed. The holder is 
hard rubber, hand- 
somely finished. The cover fits 
snugly,and can’t slip off because 
it slightly wedges over the barrel 
at either end. This pen is non- 
leakable. It is very easily cleaned, 
the pen-point and feeder being 
quickly removed. The simple 
feeder gives a uniform supply of 
ink to the pen point without drop- 
= ig, blotting or spotting. Every 
re — eper ought to carry one in 
his vest-pocket. Comes in box 
with directions and filler. Each 
pen Quaranteed. Here shown two- 
thirds actual size. 

Pric e alone, postpaid, $1.25. With 
a year's subse ription, $1.75. Given 
free for 4 new subse riptions at 75 
cents each. 


*O ‘SA TIIAASNO 
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MONETTE 
QUEEN-CLIPPING 
DEVICE 


The Monette Queen- 

! Clipping Device is a 

\ fine thing for use in 
3 
= 
— 







catching and clipping 





f Queens’ wings. Four 
} 3 \\ and one-half inches 
}/ &\\ high. It is used by 
f \ many bee-keepers, 
Full printed directions 
sent with each one. 
Price alone, post- 
py paid, 25 cents. Witha 
year’s subscription, 90 





















one new subscription at 75 cents. Siz 








SEND ALL ORDERS TO THE AMERICAN BEE JOVRNAL, 


BEE-KEEPERS’ NOVELTY 





April, 








Your name and address put 


lle as 


shown in cut, and on the 
other side pictures of a 
queen-bee, a worker, 


The 


handle is celluloid 
and transparent, 


h is 


seen your name. 


this 
ye re- 


turned to you, or 


ntify 


you if you happen 


fatal- 


ly, or are uncon- 
scious. Cutis exact 
size. 3e sure to 


name 


| and address. Knife 
| j delivered intwo 


knife 
$1.25, 


With year’ ’s subscrip- 





cents. Given free for sending 25 
Le. 








SPECIAL CLUBBING avo PREMIUM OFFERS 





In Connection With The 


IDEAL HIVE-TOOL 


A special tool invent- 
ed by a Minnesota 
bee-keeper,adapt- 
ed for prying up 
supers and for 
general work 
around the api- 
ary, Made of 
malleable iron, 8% 
inches long. The 
middle part 1s1 1-16 
inches wide and 7-32 
thick. The smaller 
end is 1% inches 
long, % inch wide, 
and 7-32 thick, end- 
ing like_a screw- 
driver. The larger 
endis wedge-shaped 
having asharp,semi- 
circular edge, mé = 
ing it almostperfect 
for prying up cov- 
ers, Supers, etc., as 
it does not mar the 
wood. Dr. Miller, 
who has usedit since 
1903 says, Jan. 7, 1907; 
[think as much of 
the tool as ever.” 
Price alone, post- 
paid, 49cents. With 
a year’s’ subscrip- 
tion,$1.00. Given free 
for 2 new subscrip- 
tions at 75c each. 
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PREMIUM QUEENS 


These are untested, stan- 
dard-bred Italian Queens, 
reports of which have 
been highly satisfactory 
They are active breeders 
and produce good work 
ers. 

Sent only after May Ist. 
Orders booked any time 
, for queens. Safe de- 
livery; guaranteed. 
Price, 75 cents each, 
6 for $4.00, or 12 for 
$7.50. One queen 
with a years = 
‘scription, $1.2 
Queen free for 3 new 75c subscriptions. 











‘* O wont You BEE 4Y HONEY. 


AND CHEER THIS LONELY HEART? 


~~. 
PS 


R | WOULD HUG YOU ALL THE TIME 


. 
AND WE WOULD NFVER PART 


” te CAT ay Oey ewe TO ae 


A“ Teddy Bear” on good terms with 
everybody, including the bees swerming 
out of the old-fashioned “‘skep.” Size 
3%x5\%, printed in four Icolors. Blank 
space 1%x3 inches for writing. Prices -3 
postpaid, 10 cents; 10 for 25 cents. Ten 
with a year’: ; subscription, 90 cents. Six 
given free for one new 75c subscription. 








AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Sample copies free to help you interest your friends and get subscriptions. 


If you willsend us names of your neighbors or 
friends we will mail them sample copies free. 


After they have received their copies, with a little talk, you can get some to sub- 
scribe and soe ither get your own subscription free or receive some of the useful premiums below. They’ re worth getting. We 
give you a year’s subscription free for sending us two new subscriptions at 75 cents each. 







BOOKS FOR BEE-KEEPERS 


Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. ©, 
C. Miller.—334 pages,bound in handsome cloth, 
with gold letters and design, illustra ed with 
112 beautiful half-tone pictures, taken by Dr, 
Miller. Ic is a good, new story ‘of successful 
bee-keeping by one of the masters, and shows 
in minutest detail just how Dr. Miller does 
things with bees. Price alone, $1.00. Witha 
year’s subscription, $1.50. Given free for 3 
new subscriptions at 15 cents each. 

Advanced Bee-Culture, by W. Z. Hutch- 
inson.—The authoris a — al and helpful 
writer. 330 pages; bound in cloth, beauti ully 
illustrated. Price alone, $1.20. With a year’s 
subscription, $1.70. Given free for 4 new 
subscriptions at 75 cents each. 

A, BC &X YZ of Bee Culture, by A. I. 

E. R. Root.—Over 500 pages escribing 
everything pertaining to the care of honey- 
bees. 400 engravings. Bound in cloth, price 
alone, $1.50. With a year’s subscription, $2.00. 
Given free for 6 new subsc riptions at 75 
cents each, 

Scientific Brea Rearing: as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—How the ver 
best queens ‘are reared. Bound in clot 
and illustrated. Price alone, $1.00. With a 
year’s subscription, $1.50. Given eos for4 
new subscriptions at 75 cents each. In leath- 
erette binding, rice alone, 75 cents. Witha 
year’s subscription, $1.25. jiven free for 2 
new subscriptions at 75 cents each. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—This book is in- 
structive, helpful, interesting, thoroughly 
practical ‘and scientific. It also contains anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. 544 pages, 29% 
illustrations. Bound in cloth. Price alone, 
$1.20. With a year’s subscription, $1.70. Given 
tree for 4 Dew subscriptions at 75 cents each. 


Iqnqure® on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic has been entirely 
rewritten. vai itlustrated. No apiarian 
library is_comp'ete without this standard 
work by ‘‘The Fatnerof American Bee-Cul- 
ture.” 520 pages, bound in cloth. Price 
alone, $1.20. Witnha year’s subse a $1.70. 
Given free for 4 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. 

**The Honey-Money Stories.’’—A_ 64- 
page booklet containing many short, bright 
stories interspersed with facts and interest- 
ing items about honey. The manufactured 
comb-honey misrepresentation is contradict- 
ed in two items, each occupying a ae re. 
Has 33 fine illustrations of apiaries or apiarian 
scenes. It also cantains 3 bee-songs. This 
booklet should be placed in the hands of 
everybody not familiar with the food-value of 
honey, for its main object is to interest peo. 
ple ia honey as a daily table article. Price 2 
cents. With a year’s subscription, 9 cents. 
Given free for one new subscription at 75¢. 

Three copies for 50 cents; or the3 witha 
year’s subscription, $l. 00; or the 3 copies 

given free for 2 new ‘subscriptions at 75 
Sante each. 

Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer, is a bee-keepers’ handbook of 
138 pages, which is just what our German 
friends will want. It is fully illustrated and 
neatly bound in cloth. Price — $1.00. 

With @ year’s subscription, Given 
free for 3 new subscriptions at * 75 r pene each. 


THE EMERSON BINDER 


A stiff board outside like a book-cover with 
cloth back. Will hold easily 3 volumes (36 
numbers) of the American Bee Journal. 
Makes reference easy ; preserves copies from 
loss, dust and mutiiation. Price postpaid, 7% 
cents. With a year’s subscription, $1 
Given free for 3 new subscriptions at7 
cents each. 


Holds 3 volumes. Has wood back but no 
covers. Price, postpaid, 20 cents. With a 
year’s subscription 89 cents. Given free 
for one new subscription at 75 cents. 


BEE-HIVE CLOCK 


A few of these handsome “ bronze-metal” 
clocks left, Base 10's inches wide by 9% inches 
high, Design is astraw skep with clock face 
in middle. Keeps excelle ry time, durable and 
reliable. W eight. boxed, 4 pounds. You pay 
express charges. Price $1.50. With a vear’s 
subscription, $2.00. Given free for 6 new 
subscriptions at 75 cents each. 




















118 W. Jackson, Chicago, III. 


1909. 


























OVEENS ¥ 


An improved superior strain of Italians 
:s what Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder rears. 

Our stock is Northern-bred and hardy. 

Our five yards Winter on Summer stands 
with practically no loss. 

One of our customers tells us he has be- 
come one of the largest honey-producers of 
the West and says that in a great measure 
his success is due to our stock. 











Prices before July 1 1 6 | 
On I $100 | $5 00 | $9 00 
Tested QUCERS......  ..cce.ee- 150! 800] 15 00 
Select tested queens............ 200, 1000) 18 00 
Bre@CePS.....ccccccccccesseesevcecs 4 00 
‘Golden five-band breeders .. 6 00 
Two-comb nuclei, no queen... 250 1400) 25 00 
Three-comb nue ee 350 2000 | 3500 
Full colonies on eight frames. 600 30 00 | 








Add the price of whatever queen is 
wanted with nuclei or colonies. Queens 
ready April Ist, bees May 10th. Safe arrival 
and pure mating guaranteed. Circular 
and testimonials free. 


Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder, Bellevue, 0. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





DON'T BUY QUEENS UNTIL YOU SEE MY 


FREE OFFER 


NOT CHEAP QUEENS, BUT QUEENS CHEAP. 
Reared from the best selected red-clover 
mothers. My queens are all.reared by the 
bees, as they far better understand the job 
thanI. Lluse no artificial plan. All queens 
large and well developed, such as will, with 
proper management, fill an ordinary hive 
full of eggs and brood in ten days. 

Directions for building up weak colonies 
with my queens, 10c. 

Prices ot Extra Selected Three-Band Bees and Queens. 
Untested QUEENS ..... 0. ee eerste eee ees 1, . 75 5 6, 8 ‘ 20 
Tested ‘ 1, .70 
Breeder 
l-frame nucleus with untested q’n. - 
2-frame nucleus with untested q’n.1, 
i-frame uncleus withtested queen.1, 
»-frame nucleus with tested queen.1, 
Full colonies, untested queen................. 
Full colonies, tested queen..............cececeee 





Prices of Extra Selected Five Band or Golden Italian Queens. 
Untested QUCENS.... cece cece eee eeee 1, $ 1.00 ; 6, $ 5.70 
Teme: CC peetenanncds eacebsnes y, 1.50 : $. 8.70 
I cnitietinhad-ctedinnitianiensoi 1, 10.00; 3, 24.00 


If queens are wanted in large quantity, write 
for price list. 3Atf 


W. J. LITTLEFIELD, Little Rock, Ark., Rt 3. 
Mention Bee Journal wher writing. 


QUEENS on APPROVAL 


If not satisfactory leave in Post-Office for 








TEXAS 
FAMOUS 


QUEENS 


The Blue-Ribbon Winners 


Will be ready earlyin April: 
Let me book your order 
now for April, May and 
June delivery. 


-PRICES 
Untested, each, 75 cts.; per doz., $ 8. 
Gia ‘Tested, * Ca” os és 12. 


Italians, Banats, and Carniolans—all 
blue-ribbon winners, and free from dis- 


ease. Write for Circular. 3Att 


GRANT ANDERSON, 


Sabinal, Texas 


“Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





—A Big Income= 
For You 


If you will make easy monthly payments we 
will bring you a BIG REGULAR INCOME 
without any trouble on your part, from 


Irrigated Orchards 


n the famous Yakima Valley in the State 
of Washington. They pay from $1,000 to $2,500 
a year per acre. You can share in these 
big profits without le aving home or friends 
or your present employment. Ourfree litera- 
ture will explain our easy payment plan. 
Write for it today, to our eastern office as 
follows: 2A3t 


Land League of America, 
2309 Central Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 














return mail. Orders booked now for May 
delivery. A very hardy strain of Queens 
purely mated 


DS OE, cs 08 oneness os Saha enue . $1.00 

6 Queens......... . 5.00 

12 Queens - . 9.00 

Two-frame nucleus and Queen.. 2.00 

F ull colony and Queen in 8frame 20 
hive. 


Give mea trial order for Supplies. I can 
please you in price and quality. 15 years’ 
experience. Order from any standard cata- 
Og. 2A8t 
A. M,. APPLEGATE. Reynoldsville, Pa. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


PUTNAM 


Has issued an Educational Catalog outlin- 
ng the | “Chantry Methods of Honey-Pro- 
uction,” of interest to the expert. The 
tention is an increase of 25 percent in 
honey, every section perfect,and no un- 
finished sections. Several other features. 
Price, 10 cents. Same to apply on future 
orders. Early order discounts and pre- 
miums. 3Atf 


W. H. PUTNAM, River Falis, Wis. 


WANTED Bees in any old hives, in 


large or small lots. Give 
tull details in first letter. Must be ws 














Extracting combs also wanted. 
E. W. BROWN, Morton Park, Cook Co., Hl. 


BIG QUEEN-REARING YARD 
FOR THE NORTHWEST 


Having secured the services of an Expert 
Queen-Breeder, we will furnish you with 
Pure Bred Italian Queens of well-known 
superior honey-gathering qualities. 900 col- 
onies back of our business. Queens ready 
about April l0th. Orders booked now. 

Each Doz. 


Select untested -. $1.00 $ 9.00 


Tested... 1.50 11,50 

Select tested 2.00 16.00 

Special price on large orders. Send for 
circular. 3A3t 


VIRGIL SIRES & BRO., 
North Yakima, Wash. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Do You Need Queens ? 


We can furnish Tested Queens by 





return mail. Vigorous and prolific 
queens reared last fall and wintered 
in 4-frame nuclei, $1.00 each. 

Our 3-band strain of Italians will not 


disappoint you. 3Atf 


J. W. K. SHAW & CO,, 


Loreauville, Iberia Par., La. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





on Bee-Supplies, 
6 Percent Of Berry-Boxes, etc. 
Send for price-list. Manufactured by 
3A3t J.J. BRADNER, Marion, Ind. 


** Bee-Talk ’’ 


is the name of an educational Catalog of Bee- 
Keepers’ Supplies; there is a bargain counter, 
only one of several features that make the book- 
let worth many times its price—10 cents. 

W.H. PuTNAM, River Falls, Wis 





7 roth 
the Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth and contains nearly 
600 pages, being revised by that large, 
practical bee-keeper, so well-known to 
all the readers of the American Bee 
Journal—Mr. C. P. Dadant. Each sub- 
ject is clearly and thoroughly explained, 
so that by following the instructions of 
this book one cannot fail to be wonder: 
fully helped on the way to success with 
bees. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.70 or, we will 
mail it as a premium for sending us 
FIVE NEW subscribers to the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year, with $3.75. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK @ CO., 


118 W. tackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















To prove that 
our **Bliz- 
zard Belt 
Evergreens 
. will grow in all paris 
of the country we offer to 
send 6 fine Spruces 4 to 2 
ft. tall, free to property owners 
Wholesale value and mailing expense 
: over 30cents. To help, send 5 cents or 
bi not as you please. A postal will bring the 
(en trees and our catalog containing many colored 
photo plates of our choice Blizzard Belt Fruits, 
Ornamentals, etc. We want to get acquainted with you 
and it will pay youto getintouch with our Hardy Bliz 
zard Belt trees. 39 years’ experience in growing hard 
trees here in what was once called the Great American 
Desert. Write today. 


THE GARDNER NURSERY CO., Box 45, Osage, lowa 














BEE-SUPPLIES 


Wholesale and Retail 


Ask us for prices on the goods you will 
need for this season. Discount for early or 
ers. Send us your subscription for Glean 
ings—one year and a Bee-Veil for $1.15, post- 
paid. Send for catalog. 
M.H. HUNT & SON, Opp. Lake Shore Depot. Lansing, Mich 


LAWN FENCE 


—_— Many designs. Cheap as 
Bae ee pees 32 page Catalogue 
Viv 9 free. Special Prices to 
i AAA ‘ nd I XXX Churches and Cemeteries. 


LAA AIXIXIXIXIN Coiled Spring Fence Co. 
ee Box 318 Winchester Ind. 


BLE-KEEPERS! 


We are the Distributing Agents for 


Lewis Beeware 
Prompt Satisfaction al- 
Send for our Free Catalog. 
THe ©. B@. SOGEt Ce., 


1009 E. Washington St., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Bee Journal when writing. 
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Bees and Queens 
FOR SALE 


Full colony in 2-story 8-frame L. hives, 
$7.00; price of queen to be added. 


NUCLEI 


One 3-frame Nucleus, $2.75; price of queen 
to be added. 


QUEENS 


Tested Queen in April and May, $1.25. War- 
ranted, in May, 75 cts.; $7.50 per dozen. 


Italian, Carniolan, or Caucasian, at the 
above prices. 


Virgin Queens of the above strains, 25 cts. 
each; dozen, $2.50. 4Atf 


ARTHUR STANLEY, 


Dixon, Illinois 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Southern Bee-Keepers! 
I have a new and complete stock of 


LEWIS BEEWARE 


and would be glad to quote you prices on 
what you may need. | 

I can furnish a limited number of Cau- 
casian and Italian Bees and Queens. 


**Southern Bee Culture’”’ 


contains 150 pages of practical information 
along all lines of bee-keeping. Written by 
progresaive bee-keepers scattered “<> 


outh. Price, 0 cts., postpaid. 
J. J. WILDER, Cordele, Ga. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEE-KEEPERS 


Write us now for our Catalog and get low 
prices on good, honest, 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Onur specialty is making Sections. All other 
goods up-to-date. 

AUG. LOTZ & SON, Cadott, Wis. 

10AMt Please mention the Bee Journal. 


PRIZE TAKERS 


Pharr’s Goldens took first prize at 3 ex- 
hibits in Texas in 1907. We will furnish 
Golden, Carniolan, Caucasian, and 3-band 
Italian Queens, untested, $1.00 till June l, 
then 75cents. Tested, $1.25 till June 1, then 
$1.00. For large quantities, write. Our 3- 
band Breeders from W. O. Victor and Grant 
Anderson strains; other races from the best 
obtainable. ‘“* Prompt service and satisfac- 
tion,” is our motto. Address, 3Atf 


NEW CENTURY QUEEN-REARINGCO., 
or JOHN W. PHARR, 


Berclair, : : :  £Texas 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FOR SALE 


40 colonies of Italian Bees in8-frame hives; 
also comb honey supers with sections. 
GUSTAVE GROSS, Lake Mills, Wis. 














A Mammoth Honey Crop 


is expected. Already honey-handlers are hunt- 
ing buyers. Look out for low prices: for honey. 
You will not get the best Bee-Supplies for the 
least money.until you send me 10 cents for my 
Bee-Talk. W. H, Putnam, River Falls, Wis. 


Garden and Farm Almanac 


How to Grow Flowers and Vegetables 


THE MOST CONVENIENT REFERENCE BOOK 
180 Pages. Fully Illustrated 


This unique “Garden and Farm Almanac ” has become 
an institution. The 1909 issue, revised, enlarged and im- 

proved, tells when and how to plant flowers, vegetables 
trees, shrubbery and lawns—gives elaborate planting 
tables, so simply arranged that the newest amateur can 
easily understand every detail—shows what needs doing 
around the grounds each month of the year—pictures and 
describes the best varieties of fruits—tells how to fight 

insect enemies—has several pages about farm animals 
gives rules for foretelling the weather—prints cooking 
time-tables—tells all about fencing and much other farm 
work—and is meant for the suburbanite and for the coun- 
try dweller. Probably the most valuable and unique 
feature is the series of 12 immediate service coupons 
which insure an immediate, authoritative and complete 
reply to every question not covered fully enough by the 

Almanac. te ’ 

The 1909 edition contains 180 pages, cover in three col- 
, : : ors. There are over 70 halftone illustrations. Every 
subject is carefully indexed. The calendar shows the moon and sun and the various 


divisions of time. nm 
A Big Offer 


We will send the above Almanac, a year’s subscription to the Garden Magazine (a 
grand monthly) and the American Bee Journal for a year—all 3 for only $1.75. Address, 


George W. York & Co., 118 W. Jackson, Chicago, IIl. 


CHOICE ITALIAN QUEENS 


are the result of careful selection and breeding 
from the best honey-gathering strains of superior 
long-tongue Italians. Our methods will produce 
perfectly-developed, long-lived and prolific 
queens. Ifyou want bees that will winter well, 
build up rapidly in the Spring, and roll in the 
honey, our queens will produce them. 


We are now booking orders which will be 
filled in regular rotation, beginning May Ist. You should get in line by placing 
your orders early. 

Single queens—golden or three-banded—$1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00. 

Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Send for circular—it’s an eye-opener. 














4Atf THE GOLDEN APIARY, Dodge City, Kansas, U. S. A. 











Three Millions 


The magic initials A. Y. P. E. are emblazoned on the Horizon of the Occident. 

They stand for Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, which means the World’s Fair at 
Seattle that opens June Ist and closes October 16, 1909. 

Six great transcontinental railroads will bring the people of the earth to this wonder- 
ful show, viz: Canadian Pacific; Great Northern; Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul, North- 
ern Pacific, Union Pacific,and Southern Pacific[lines. Hundreds of steamships will aug- 
ment the throng. 

The Northwest Farm and Home-—the oldest descriptive and agricultural magazine 
in the world—will distribute free at the Exposition several million copies elaborately 
jllustrated and containing articles by well-known authors which will make the periodical 
invaluable. 

Send for rate cards and sample copies. 


Northwest: Farm and Home 
North Yakima, Wash. 





Let Me Pay the Postage on My 
Big FREE Book to You < 


Mite 
Just write me a postal—I’ll send the book at \ AI Z Split Hickory / 
Yat BV ehicles Sold 


. once. It shows over 125 styles of Vehicles and 
a full line of Harness. P< 
I Save You $26.50 on This Split <i ma) 
Hickory Buggy Sa —s ge te 
and save you at the same ratio on all my CARH SAR NY g Ton Years’ 
other vehicles sold direct from my factory (/¥) a\S Ls 74 2 Guarantee. 
to your home. This book tells how I make Z Ate, 
you these savings, shows you more Vehicles than you could see in 
10 large store rooms—and tells you how many options you may have as to finish, style, etc. 


H. C. PHELPS, President, The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., Station 322 Columbus, 0. 




































Mention Bee Journal when writing. Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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to ge . =y new, handsome vo , 
‘rowing F@Shion Book, gauss 


HUNDREDS OF LATEST STYLES STYLES 


with illustrated lessons Ki Cutting and Dress- 
making, FREE, and I will sel! yo u all the pat- 
terns you want tor five cts. each, 
They are the same _ patterns 
ou have heape paid 1 7 & lic 
. rat the stores, made by the 
same eople, and correct in 
every detail. 

I publish the FARMER'S 
CALL, @ week y paper for 
every member the family. 
An especially interestin fea- 
ture each week are the chil- 
dren’s letters; and the 
Woman’s Department is 
unusually strong and in- 

















special features for 
women folk is its 
fashions in which Ishow 
the 50 patterns. Let 
me he P you to save 
money 


MY SPECIAL OFFER 


Send me 25c andTI bof none you 
the Farmer's C ry wee for’ bn 
(about 1000 ae, ~F a il send =F ig 
Book to youfree, I also —— to sell you any pat- 
tern you want thereafter for § I can sell them 
for 5 cts. because,I buy them o, the th — 
and don't make any profit. I don’t wantan zo 
I want your subscription to the FAR R's 
CALI You will save > Baty, ines the cost A my 
offer in a year, TE 
You can use this ooupga—ous it out now and mail 
to me with 2c—lc and 2c stamps taken, but a 
quarter almost always goes safe: 
JOHN M. STAHL—Enclosed 25c for Farmer’s Call for one 
year, your book of patterns, postpaid, and privilege of buy- 
ing patterns at 5c each. 






ree eee eee reer rT erty COO e eee em ee eee eeeeeeseeeee 


State... ccccocccsccccccccceccece Cerccecccccccccccccccoccs coe 18 


Very Special Offer 

Send me 50c and I will send you the Fa 
Call for one year, the Tilinois’ a for two 
years, the Fashion Book prepaid, with privilege 
of buying pa garperee s + | 5¢ each. Use above coupon, 
but enclos te F.in the corner. 
Cut out the « cubes might now, “all out, and send to 

JOHN M. STAHL, J.P. Sta., Chicago, Ill. 

(Prop. Farmer’s Call for past 25 years.) 


IFAYOU] WANT THE BEE-BOOK 


Thaticovers the whole Apicultural Field 
more completely than any other pub- 
lished, send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


—FOR HIS— 


“BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE *’ 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Mention Bee Journal when wrkK'ng. 

9 Foot-Power 


BARNE Machinery 


Read what J. L Parent, of Char!- 
ton, N. Y., says: “We cut with one 
of your Combi last 
winter. 50 chaff hives with 7-in. pean 
Ha poe great mt deal 

oney- and a 
of other work. winter we have 
double | ~ oy of bee-hives,etc 

to make, todo it witht 
this Saw. e ‘will d an wes s say i 
will” Catalog Mist tree. 

















venir iecchnrnnatad 
995 Ruby 8t., Rockford, Ill. 


Gi 


Mention Bee Journal wher writing. 





Western Bee-Keepers snow vou 


how tosave money. Send for our new cata- 
log of the best Bee-ware made. 


THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASSN, Denver. Cele. 





Higher Prices. 


Most people want higher prices for their 
goods. Not so with my retail prices. In- 
vest 10 cents in my Educational Catalog and 
experience an agreeable surprise. 

W. H. PutNaw, River Falls, Wis. 








“Forty 





Among the Bees” 





Years 


By Dr. C. C. Miller 


One of the Best-Known Honey - Producers in all the 
World 





HIS book of over 340 pages tells 

just how Dr. Miller manages his 

apiaries to produce the most 
honey, which, in turn, brings the most 
money. Dr, Miller has been 
“at it’ some 45 years, and so 
is competent to tell others 
the best way to be success- 
ful with bees. In 1903 his 
crop of comb honey was 
over 18,000 pounds, and he is 
not located in the best honey- 
producing part of the United 
States, either——Northwest- 
ern Illinois. 


The book is bound in substantia! 
cloth, gold-lettered, and is sent post- 
paid for only $1.00; or with 
the American Bee Journal 
one year for $1.50. (Or send 
us 4new subscriptions to the 
Bee Journal—with $3.00-—and 








GEORGE W. YORK @ CO.,?"* W;,34CKSON BLVD. 
at SESS sll 


we will mail you the book free as a 
premium.) Every bee-keeper ought 
to have both the book and the Bee 
Journal, if not already possessors of 
them. 

As Dr. Miller gets a royalty 
on his book—so many cents 
on each copy sold—every 
bee-keeper who buys it is 
thus helping a little to repay 
him for his effort to lead 
others to success through his 
writings on bee-culture. 


As we have a good stock of 
these books on hand, we can 
fill all orders by return mail. This 
is the time of year to read up on bee- 
keeping. Better send us your 
order at once for Dr. Miller’s 
book, and study it carefully 
so as to make the mostof the 
bee-season. Address, 















Chick Culture 


isa new book by A.A. Brigham, Ph. D. It 
contains no fool theories, no crazy systems— 
just common-sense. It starts with the mat- 
ing of the stock birds and the setting of the 
eggs, and carries the reader straight 
through to the mature fowl. One chapter 
for each month—80 pages: fully illustrated. 
Price, 0c with a year’s subscription to 
* Poultry Husbandry.” 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 
Waterville, N. Y. 





Stop--Look--Listen! 


If you want to improve your bees you 
should try at least % doz. of our famous 
pons. tong ted Italian Red Clover Queens, 

for business only. Will guarantee 
them to be 7" to the very best queens 
bred in the U. S. Have been a queen- 
breeder for 20 years. Untested qucens. after 
May 10,75 cts qnen: % doz., $4.00. Tested, 
$1.25 each: % doz., $7.00. Nuclei and full 
colonies in the peanee. Send for free catalog 
of Bees and Queens. 4Atf 


FRED LEININGER & SON, 
Delphos, Ohio 





HAND-MADE 


BINGHAM 






CLEAN 


SMOKERS 


Extracts from Catalogs—1907: 
Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Ill.—This is the Smoker 


BEE SMOKER 3 recommend ri all others. 

= uw. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.—We have sold these Smok- 

« ers for a good many years and never received a single complaint. 

8 A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio.—The cone fits inside of the!cup 

: so that the liquid creosote runs down inside of the smoker. 

= All Bingham Smokers are stamped on the tin, ‘‘ Patented 1878, 

2 1892, and 1903,’’ and have all the new improvements. 

= Smoke Engine—largest smoker made......... $1.50—4 inch stove 

i Doctor—cheapest made to use ............... 1.10—34¢ - 
Conqueror—right for most apiaries .......... 1.00—3 - 
Large—lasts longer than any other........... .90—24¢ “ 
Little Wonder—as its name implies .......... .65—2 ” 


The above prices deliver Smoker at your post-office free. We send circular if requested. 
. Original Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping-Knife. 


T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich 





Patented, May 20,{1879. BEST ON BARTH. 
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Now Ready 


The 97th edition of our catalog is now ready. If you 
have not received a copy and are ready to place an order 
for any supplies write for a copy. Our mailing list has 
Over 400,000 names, < time is required to get the entire edi- 
tion mailed. We e. a this so any one may understand 
why a catalog may nc. reach him early. 


The A BC of Bee Culture 








When we announced the completion of the new edition 
late in 1907 there was a good deal of satisfaction to notice 
the big buncb of orders on hand, although we did regret the 
unavoidaL delay in getting the books to some customers 
who had waited patiently for months. Over two thousand 
copies of this edition have already been sent out. We be- 
lieve all urgent orders have been filled. We felt that the 
change of price to $1.50 postpaid might cause a little 
slackening in the demand. Not so, however, for in all our 
experience the orders never came faster. 


We have also of the English edition a half leather xt 
$2.00 and full leather at $2.50, postpaid. 


GERMAN Enpition, A B C der Bienenzucht in paper cov- 
ers, $2.00. Cloth-bound at $2.50, postpaid, to any country. 


Frencu Epition, A B C de L’Apiculture, cloth-bound, 
at $2.00, postpaid, to any country. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 


If you haven’t seen a late copy of Gleanings you can’t 
tell from any brief description how really magnificent it is. 
There are many valuable departments, and our subscribers 
just at this season of the year are telling how much they 
appreciate the pager. 


Each issue is very fully illustrated. The covers are 
done by the finest engravers in Chicago, and our writers 
are the best in the land. Besides dozens of writers of 
prominence whose names we can’t even mention for lack of 
space, we have such men as Dr. E. F. Phillips, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture; Dr. Edward F. Bigelow, Associate Editor 
St. Nicholas; F. Dundas Todd, former Editor Photo-Bea- 
con; Allen Latham, Connecticut, etc. 


A trial of six months (12 numbers) costs 25c. If in 
addition to your own subscription you secure others for six 
months keep 10c on each one for your trouble. A liberal 
cash commission to those who do canvassing for us. 





Gasoline Engines and Power 





Honey Extractors 


For large apiaries, or where the honey comes with a 
rush and labor is scarce, you should investigate our power 
machines. A circular of these will be sent on request. 





THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO 














plies. We are now prepared to furnish 


Bee-Supplies 


Distributor of Lewis and Root Bee-Sup- 


promptly a full line of Supplies and Berry 
Boxes. Choice new stock just from factory. 
Beeswax wanted. Send fur Catalog. 

W. J. McCARTY, Emmettsburg, Iowa 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ope ge catalog free. 

BEE- UPPLIE rimful of the latest 

‘ make = hives, etc. Cue 

pplies _ *plea se 

you in every way. Prices are right. We can mene 
prompt shipme nts as we carry a full line of A. 

oot Co.’s supplies in stock. Don’t fail to writs 

us if you are in need of supplies. Att 


JOHN NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO., High Hill, Montg. Co., Mo. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Choice White Wyandottes 


15 eggs, $1.00; 30 eggs, $1.50. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 
ll eggs, $1.00; 22 eggs, $1.50. 
J. F. Michael, 
Rt. 1, Winchester, Ind. 


Italian Bees for Sale 


l colony, $5; 2 for $9; 5 for $20. 
Queens—Untested, 75c each; 6 for $4; 
Tested, $1 each; 6 for $5. Will put 
colonies into any style hive to suit pur- 
chaser. 











L. BOOMHOWER. 
Freehold, Greene Co., N. Y. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





MARSHFIELD BEE-GOODS 


FRIEND BEE-KEEPER—We are prepared 
to fill your orders for Sections. A large stock 
on hand. Also a Full Line of Bee-Supplies. 
We make prompt shipments. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., 


IOWA-J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, 
KANSAS. & “-% Ottumwa. 
oo . Walker & Son, Smith 


MICHIGAN Lengst & Koenig, 127 South HIO— 
an St., Saginaw, E. S. 
D. Buell, Union City. 
NEBRASKA~Collier ee-Supply Co., 


Fairbur 


CANADA-N. H. Smith, Tilbury, Ont. 


Marshfield, Wis. 





RIZONA—H. W. Ryder, Phoenix. 
INNESOTA-—Northwestern Bee-Sup- 
ply Co., Harmony. 
ILLINOIS— i L. Durham, Kankakee, 
F. Hollowell Harrison. 
TE FAS. White a Co., Blossom. 
WISCONSIN—S Hines Mercantile 
Co. Coaettes 
J. Gobeli, Glenwood. 











BIG DISCOUNT 


prices. I can save you big money. 
W. D. SOPER, Jackson, Mich. 


Free Catalogs 


} are constructed with a view of enriching the 


Talk is sold for 10 cents because it contai: 


keepers. W. H. Putnam, River Falls, Wis 


' 
On all Bee-Supplies until May 1. Send for 1e0 é giver at the expense of the consumer. Bee- 
i 


Mention Nee Journal when writing. 








valuable information for all classes of bee- 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


























“FALCON” 
Air-Spaced 


Hives are the best all-the- 
year hives for the bee- 
keeper who uses no bee- 
cellar. Can be packed 
with chaff if desired. 


iP 

; 
Ee 
; 

; 


Of the highest quality, a 
trial order will convince. 


BEESWAX WANTED 


Highest price in cash or 
supplies. Write for Cata- 
log of full line of our Bee- 
Keepers’ Supplies. Feb. 
discount, 3 percent. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
¢€ 
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Honey and 


+ Beeswaxt 
\ cennesinnianenil 


CHICAGO, March 29.—The demand for 
honey during the past month has not been 
equal tothe offerings, which are at present 
in excess of any previous year at this time. 
The consumption has not equaled our ex- 
pectations in view of the quality, which has 
seldom been equaled. The prices are with- 
out change from the last issue, but are 
weak. Beeswax is strong at 30c 

R. A. BuRNETT & Co. 


Boston, April 1.—We quote: Fancy white 
comb honey, l5c; No. 1, 4c; white extract- 
ed, 8 1-2c; light amber, 7 1- 2c. Beeswax, 30c. 

BLAKE, LEE Co. 


Los ANGELES, April 6.—Water-white ex- 
tracted, 8c; white,7 1-2c; light amber, 7c; 
amber, 5c. Fancy white comb, l6c; No. 1 
white, 15sec; fancy light amber, l4c; No. 1 
light amber, 12 1-2c. H.J. MERCER. 











CINCINNATI, March 29.—The market on 
comb honey here is bare of fancy comb 
honey. There is considerable off-grade 
honey on the market, but no demand. Ex- 
tracted honey fair; white sage at 9c in 60-lb. 
cans; amber in barrels at 6 and 6 1-2c. Bees- 
wax is moving fair at $33 per 100 lbs. 

. H. W. WEBER. 


TOLEDO, March 30.—The market on comb 
nosey remains about the same as last quo- 
tations. Stocks are not moving very rap- 
idly, and owing to some producers who 
have held their honey since last fall, and 
pushing it on the market has a tendency to 
break the prices. Fancy comb, 14 1-2 to l5c 
No.1, M4 to 141-2c. Extracted white clover 
is in fair demand at at 7 to 71-2c in cans: 
alfalfa, 6 to 6 ise? amber honey, 6 to 6 1-2c. 
Beeswax, 26 to 

THE GRriGcs Bros. & NICHOLS Co. 


INDIANAPOLIs, March 27.— There is a 
favorable demand for best grades of both 
comb and extracted honey. Stock held by 
jobbing houses is rapidly decreasing, and 
very little is now being offered by producers. 
I note some arrivals of fancy white comb at 
12 1-2c, and No. 1 at 12c; white clover ex- 
.racted i in 5-gallon cans at 7c. Some amber 
oney is being offered, but the demand does 


ua 
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Notice:- f 





We have a new stock of goods on hand for 1909 and are : ' 
able to fill your orders, withe put delay, at factory prices. 


SO send a list of the supplies you need, and we will be 
glad to quote you our best prices. 


DO IT NOW and secure our Special Early-order Discounts. 
If you care to save on freight charges, send your 
ordersto us. Nocharges for drayage. 


Fe) 
— 
— 
—, 
a 
re- 
all 
oe 
-— 





On account of the death of my father, Mr. C. H. W. Weber, j | 
it is necessary to make it understood that the business will 
be conducted the same as usual; there will be no change 
whatever. Soliciting your patronage, I am, 
Yours truly, CHAS. H. WEBER. 


- 


.H.W.WEBER “ao. 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave. Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves 


@) +& ROO 








not justify and established price. Beeswax 
is steady at 29c cash, or 3lc in exchange for 
goods. WALTER S. POUDER 


KANSAS City, Mo., April ae have ‘ 
nothing new toreport on the condition of W will B d 
the honey market, except that we are hav- e uy anh 
ing a little better demand for both comb 
and extracted. We quote: No. | white Sell 
comb, 24 sections, $2.65 per case; No. 2 white 


and amber, $2.25 to $2.40. Extracted, white, 
per lb.,7to 7 1-2c; amber, 6to61-2c. Bees- 


wax, 25to 28c. C C. CLEMONS PrRoD. Co’ 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO, March 30.—There is 

some demand for honey though the market 

is still rather inactive. Best white clover 

comb honey would bring on arrival 13 to l4c. A 


and sells ina wholesale way at 15 tp 16 1-2c 
Best extracted wholesales at 9 1-2c.. For 
beeswax I offer 30c in cash or Re in ex- Bh ot the different grades and kinds. 


change for bee-supplies. If you have any to dispose of, or if 


EDMUND W. PEIRCE. ‘ a 4 
NEw YorK, March 29.—There are no new i. aad ag to buy, correspon 


features whatsoever in regard to comb 
We are always in the market 


honey. Some little demand for fancy white 


stock, but no demand for off grades. As said 
at highest market prices. 


before, we cannot encourage shipments at 
Hildreth & Segelken 


this time. Prices are regular, Extracted 
honey in fairly good demand with sufficient 

265 & 267 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

















for 


supply. We quote: California white, 8 1-2 
to 9c; light amber, 7 1-2c to 8c; amber, 6 1-2 
to7c. Southern and West India, in barrels, 
60 to 70c a gallon, according to quality. Bees- 
wax steady at from 29 to 30c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


DENVER, March 3l.—We quote our local 
market as follows : No. 1 white comb honey, 
strictly fancy stock, per case of 24 sections, 
$3. 25; No.l light amber, $3.00 per case; No- 

$2.75 per case. Partly granulated comb 
honey sells from $2.40 per case down, accord- 
ing to its condition. Extracted, white, Rly . ' 
to 9c per Ib.; light amber, 7 1- 2 to 8c; strained Mention Bee Journal when writing... 
amber, 6 1-2 2 to 7c. Our market is over- 
stocked, and Y all pegpatee pome money By th ‘ 

wi e carried over. e€ pay coc per poun y the executors 0 the es 
for average yellow beeswax, delivere here. For Sale tate of Mr. L. Pratt, 100 








THE COLO. HONEY PRODUCERS’ ASS'N. colonies of bees; some 200 empty hiv es, mat 
ing boxes, frames, tools, etc. One portable 
eee bee-house, along with all his appliances, 


good-willin the bee-business, with a list of 


AND his customers, trade, etc. Value about $1000. 
Kindly communicate at once with 
Mrs. E. L. PRATT, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Mention Bee Jourrmal when writing. 





When consigning, buying, 
or selling, consult Two Car-Loads 
of Bee-Hives and Supplies on hand ready 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. for shipment. My Educational Catalog de- ve 


scribes completely. Much valuable infor- 


mation makes it worth more than we ask— 
199 South Water $i. Chicago, Ill | 10 cents. W. H. PUTNAM, River Falls, Wis. 


Mention Bee Journal wher writiag Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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SAUER teregparmunit 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


It Excels.... 


What’s in a Name? 


That depends on whose name it is. It depends on what the name represents. 
It depends on the quality of the goods the name represents. It is not the name that 
makes DADANT’S FOUNDATION so well known and well liked, but it is the 


Quality of the Goods 


That’s what backs up the name, and the quality is backed by 30 years of successful 
experience in foundation making. 
EVERY INCH of DADANT’S FOUNDATION is equal to the best inch we can make. Do not fail 


to insist on Dadant’s make when you order your foundation. Accept no substitute even though the 
dealer claims that his foundation is made by the same process. 


It is the PURIFYING PROCESS that counts. Our method of purifying has been unequaled for 
years. This method leaves every essential in the purefJbeeswax, and our Foundation does not have the 
odor of wax cleansed with acids. 


That is why several large honey-producers who have tested our foundation side by side with other 
makes, have found ours to be the best, and the best liked by the bees. 


BEESWAX 


Do not sell your beeswax until you get our quotations. We have received up to April Ist, over 80,000 pounds 
of beeswax for our 1909 trade. We will need over 80,000 pounds more before January lI, 1910. Drop usa card and 
get our prices. 


Agents for Dadant’s Foundation in every part of the United States. 


DADANT & SONS, : : Hamilton, Illinois 


DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


— 





DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


NOILVGNNAOTA S.LNVGOVG 
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To the Man Who 
Buys Bee-Supplies 


A pleased cutsomer is my best adver- 
tisement. I have verified this fact for 
just twenty years. 

I treat each order with as much care as 
if it were the only one in the house. 

Do not measure your distance from me 
in miles, but in the time it takes to get 
results. Modern transportation facilities 
have annihilated distance. Indianapolis 
is the “Pivot City.” 

I handle Root’s goods and sell at the fact- 
ory schedule. I carry a full line of their 
standard goods, and when your order reach- 
es me the goods are shipped promptly, and 
I do not have to go out and buy the goods 
with which to fill your order. A stock of 
several car loads is right here ready for 
immediate shipment at all times. 

Why does Pouder service excel? Be- 
cause it represents twenty years of study 
and experience, aided by the most capable 
men as helpers and the finest goods that 
money can buy. My new store room, built 

Established 1889 for the exclusive use of the supply business, 

is a wonderful aid for the progressive 

methods now required in handling my growing business. The building has every modern convenience and equipment for 
handling the business and for giving proper care to the storage of goods in stock. The building too, speaks for itself, indicating the 
kind and co-operative spirit that has been shown by the fraternity since the beginning of my business as a supply-dealer. Bee-keep- 
ers, in passing through the “Pivot City,” are earnestly requested to visit my new store-room and see for themselves the stock ofnice, 
clean goods that are requiredin an up-to-date bee-supply house. I’am locatedin the business district and four car-lines pass my door. 

My prices are just right. It is all right and proper to send to different dealers for competitive prices on the goods thatfyou 
will want, and you may get some figures that seem lower than mine, but do not fail to take quality into consideration, and 
also the details which I include to make everything complete. 

I would like to place my catalog in the hands of every reader of the American Bee Journal. Itis free. Write forit and expect 
an immediate reply. 


WALTER S. POUDER, 859 Massachusetts Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


“If goods are wanted — send to Pouder.” 








